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STEINWAY & SONS 


TRIUMPHANT 


AT THE 


UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, 


PARIS, 1867. 


4] PSTEINWAY & SONS 
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HPONSCABMES, 


— 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Have been awarded the 


FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 


For American Pianos in all Three Styles Exhibited, viz., Grand, Square, and Upright ; this 
Medal being DISTINCTLY CLASSIFIED FIRST IN ORDER OF MERIT, and 
placed at the head of the L'st of all Exhibitors, in proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


of the President and Members of the Internationa! Jury on Musical 
Instruments (Class X) is subjoined : 


**1 certify that the First Go.p Mepat for American Pianos has been unanimously awarded 
to Messrs. Ste1nway by the Jury of the International Exhibition. First on the List in Class X, 


“ MILINET, President of International Jury 
Georors Kastner, } 


AmBroisr THOMAS, Members of the 


Ep, Hanstick, International Jury.” 


F. E. Gevaert, 
J. Scuuipmeyer, | 


This unanimous decision of the International Class Jury, indorsed by the Supreme Group 
Jury, and affirmed by the Imperial Commission, being the Anal verdict of the only tribunal de- 
termining the rank of the awards at the Exposition, places The Steinway Pianos at the head of all 
others, in competition with over Four Hundred Pianos entcred by the most celebrated 
European and American manufacturers. 
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- DEVLIN & CO. 


EXTENSIVE 


Clothing Houses, 


Broadway, cor. of Grand S8t.., 


AND 


Broadway, cor. of Warren 8St., 
NEW YORK, 


CoMPRISING ALL BRANCHES OF THE Business AS REPRESENTED IN THE 


Custom and Ready-Made Departments 


MEN’S, BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S 


CLOTHING. 


SHIRTS 


Of the Celebrated American Yoke Pattern, 


WITH 





Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WE HAVE ALSO 
A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT 
FOR GETTING UP IN THE BEST MANNER AND BY REGULATION ALL 


KINDS OF 


Military, Naval, Clerical, 
Livery, Diplomatic & Court Dresses. 


DEVLIN & CO. 
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KNICKERBOCKER | 
Life Musurance Company, 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 





ERASTUS LYMAN, GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, 
President. Secretary. 
Assets nearly - - - - - - - $3,500,000 
Annual Income for 1867 - - - - - 2,050,000 
Policies issued in 1867—10,283. 
Total Amount issued, over - - - - $50,000,000 


rr Nl aN Nt 


POLICIES ISSUED FROM $1,000 TO $25,000 
On a Single Life. 







Every Desirable Form of Policy Issued. 





New and Original Features Introduced by this Company in 1866. 
NO RESTRICTIONS IN POLICIES AS TO TRAVEL OR RESIDENCE 


IN ANY PART OF THE CIVILIZED SETTLEMENTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


















FREE PERMITS TO EUROPE. 


No Extra Charge for Army and Navy Officers. 
NO EXTRA CHARGE POR CAPTAINS AND OFFICERS OF FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
AND SAILING VESSELS SAILING FROM PORTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND EUROPE. 
No Extra Charge for Railroad Conductors, &c., 


AND MANY OTHER ADVANTAGES NOT OFFERED OR ALLOWED BY OTHER 
COMPANTES. 


: 
: 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., 


No. 137 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





= +o oe 
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MITCHELL'S NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHIES. | Bingham’s English Grammar. For the 






Is and Academies. With copious parsing ex 
By Wm. Bingham, A. M., Superintendent of the 









Bi am Neh 
i ’ rs 
mi ebelre F . First Lessons in ae me Bingham’ " Latin Grammar. A Grammar 
Primary Geogras r \ i} he Lat Langs lage t 4 < ~_ Schools. + 
xercises and vocabularies. y m ngham, A. } 
Mitchell's Hew Primary Geography. Bingham’ s Cesar. Cesar’s Commentaries 
br ae eget ZS Seaham toy Oe N iy 2 e Galle War. With critical and explanawry notes, 
ae . vocab “ and a new Map of Gaul. By Wilham Bing 
han A 
Mitchell’ s NewIntermediate Geography. Coppee’s Elements of Logio, Designed 
4 es ar ss — “y ; Ss e — mt oA a restien - BY Henry Coppee, LL.D., 
Mitchell’s s New School Geography and Coppee’s Elements of Rhetoric, Designed 
— Beg sn hehe Moder a se seg on Bh 1s 4 Manual won. By Henry Coppee, LL.D. 
Copper. Plate Mape, and lilee 0) Engravings. | Hart's English Grammar, A Grammar 
Mitchell’s New Physical, Geography. Se eee 
With 13 Copper-Plate Maps, and Hart’s Constitution of the United 
John Brocklesby, A. M., Professor of ‘Me rematics It States. A brief Exposition of the Constitution of the 
Trinity College | United States, in the form of Questions and Answers, 
Mitchell's New Outline Maps. A rerles | Hows’ Primary Ladies’ Reader. A choice 
of Seven Mapes, handsome lored and mo mes u and varied Collection of Prose and Poetry, adapted to the 
* ao n hee, os ept t ,- p of . t ed States, enpacities of Young Children. By John W. 8S. Hows, 
whic a 28 5S inches hey clearly aud 7 ] Professor of Elocution 
nt, at a glance, the Political Boundaries, Mountain. | r . 
Sveteme, River Courses, Plateaus, Plane, and Deserts of | Hows’ Junior Ladies’ Reader. 
the Earth Hows’ Ladies’ Reader. 
Mitchell’s New Ancient Geography. Hows’ Ladies’ Book of Readings and 
An entirely new work, eleg ! Recitations. 
Mitchell's School Geographies. | MARTINDALE’S SERIES CF SPELLERS. 
OLD SERIES. REVISED TO DATE } The Primary Speller. For Young Chil- 
Mitchell's Primary Geography. mt ee te gg “rh C. Martindale, Prnspal 
Mitchell's School Geography and Atlas. he Madison Grammar Sebool, Phila 


Mitchell’s Ancient Geography and At- The Common- School Speller. Second 


series’ Designed as an Introduction to the 


las. rk 
me rH thor’s Cc mplete Speller. By Joseph C. Martindale. 
’ . . ‘ Ss 
Goodrich’s School Histories. The Complete Speller. For Schools and 
Academies, Ar panged to facilitate the etudy of the Or- 
ILLUSTRATED BY NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. apt ‘i and Pror aa iation of the English Language. 
By he se c Martindale 
Goodrich’s American Child’s Pictorial| “°""* ™*__ 
a ; Smith’ s English Grammar. English 
Goodrich’s ~ Pictorial _History of the ammar on the Productive System. By Roswell C. 
United States ' I iSta > Smit 
pte nage nn —s = oes Scholar's Companion. Containing Exer- 
sige . se P s in Orthography, Derivation, and Class:fication of 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Eng-| English Words. New Edition. By Rufus W. Bailey. 
— ; Stockharat’ s Chemistry. The Principles 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Rome. ‘ ry, illustrate ed by cimple experiments. By 
’ : a s bh S hare or in e oya 
Goodrich’s Pictorial History of Greece. D Fang pen tore ot Tharend.” Translated by 
Goodrich's Pictorial History of France. Prof. C. H. Pierce, centage et a 
Goodrich’s Parley’s Common School His- | Tenney’s Geology. Geology for Teachers, 
comwal tee Wesll Cinases and Private Students, By Sanborn be oy 
2 fn , . A_M., Professor of Nataral History in Vassar Female Co 
Goodrich’s Pictorial Natural History. lege. Illustrated with 200 Engravings. 





Teachers and Boards of Education are reaper tfully invited to address the Publishers, for 
further information regarding these hooks, all of which are eminently suitable for the echool- 
room, 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
Manhattan Lite ainsi ance Company, 
OF NEW YORK, 

Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway, 
JANUARY 1, 1868. 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR 1867. 














For Premiums, Extra Premiums, & $1,694,995 14 
For Interest and Rents eee 242,268 91 
For Interest and Rents accrued.... ° 42,096 13 
—_—_— $1,979,360 18 
—_—_—_—_—————ee 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Claims by death on Policies and mean and Payment of An- 
nuities.... an 2400,181 75 
Paid Expenses, Salaries, Taxes, Revenue Stamps, Medical Examin- 
er’s Fees, Commission, & 257,725 32 
Paid Dividends, Re-Insurance, Purchased Policies and B fonus, In iter- 
est on Dividends, &< 295,697 60 
—_——- $953,604 67 
een 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Bank and on hand... ‘ ; $ 53,016 07 
Bonds and Mortgages . eo 880,255 00 
Loans on Policies in force 1,707,428 42 
(The actuarial estimates of the value of the Policies which secure 
these Notes is about $2,101,500.) 
United States and’ New York State Stocks 719,753 20 
Quarterly and Semi-annua! premiums deferred, and Premiums and 
Interest in course of collection and transmission 596,799 63 
Temporary Loans on Stocks and Bonds ms : 380,425 00 
{Market value of the Securities, $489,547 00.) 
Interest accrued to date, and all other property : 52,096 63 
—_———— $4,391,773 45 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 


ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS. 


Smallest Ratio of Mortality. 

Expenses less than any Cash Company. 

Liberal Modes of payment of Premiums. 

Insurers receive the largest bonus ever given. 

Dividends made Annually on all Participating Polictes, 

Neo claims Unpaid. 

All kinds of Non-Forfeiting Life and Endowment Policies issued, 

Polictes incontestible. 

All Endowment Policies and the Non-Forfeiting Life Policies Non- 
Forfeitable after one Payment. 


The following are the examples of the operations of the last dividend: 
POLICIES ISSUED IN 1863, ONLY FOUR YEARS AGO. 








AgeatIssue.| Amount Insured Premium Paid Added to Policy. |Total Amount of Policy 
40 $ 10,000 $ 1,280 | $ 3,572 $13 572 7 
35 8,000 1,092 2,348 10,848 
30 7,500 708 | 2.703 10,208 
25 7,000 S71 | 2,505 9,505 


This is an entirely | new plan, giving i insurers the largest return ever made by any Company 


in the same period. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 


Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. H. Y. WEMPLE, Ass’t Secretary. 
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NATIONAL QUARILERLY REVIEW ADVERTiSER. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF KEW mm 


> oe — 


THE EXERCISES WILL BE RESUMED AS FOLLOWS: 


IN THE SCHOOL OF ART, 


September 4, 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


September ttf. 


IN THE 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND LETTERS 


AND 


SCHOOL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 


September 20. 


THE SCHOOL OF LAW, 


October 2. 


THE SCHOOL OF ANALYTICAL AND PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY, 


AND THE 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 


October 17. 


_>-— 


Examinations for Admission to the Department of Science and Letters will 
take place in the Council Room on TUESDAY, September 19, at 94, A.M 


For Circulars, enquire at the University, Washington square. 


ISAAC FERRIS, 
September, 1868. Chancellor, 
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PH@NIX 








Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Dividends paid in 1865 . »  « «+ 60 per cent. 
Dividends paid in 1866 . . . +. ~ .« 5O per cent. 
Dividends paid in 1867 . «  « 50 per cent, 
Dividends being paid in 1868 » « «+  « 50 per cent, 





The “ PHCRENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY” invites attention to the 
following plans peculiar to iteelf :— 

Ist.—All the advantages of an all cash and half note company 

2d.—If a party insures to-day for $5,000, and pays one half cash and one half note (on any 
table), and should die to-morrow, next week, next month, or next year, the full amount of 
the policy is paid—#$5,000—and no deductions of Note. All notes returned as dividends, 
and never but four notes ov any table. If the payment is made all cash, the assured receives 
in cash the amount, $5,000, with dividends— cash added. 

3d.—No restriction on employment. 

4th.—The insured are permitted to travel or reside in any part of the United States, Eu 
rope, and the southern portion of South America, during any and all seasons of the year, 
free of charge. This has never before been offered by any Company of its age without an 
extra charge varying from $10 to $50 for every thousand dollars insured. 

5th.—Dividends in the Phenix have been, are now, 50 per cent. 

6th —The dividend is 50 per-cent. on all its tables. If the annual premium is $100, the 
dividend is $50. 

7th.—It usually pays its losses in the State in ten days from proof of claim 

Sth.—All its policies are non-forfeiting ; thereby no possible chance of loss to the insured. 

%th.—Ordinary life policies non-forfeiting after three payments, while the policy is in 
foree for the full amount of even dollars of premiums paid, besides many other great advan- 
tages. The Phoenix has paid to widows and orphans over $525,000, and never contested a 
single claim; and has over $2,250,000 safely secured for like purposes. 

10th.—Its losses have been met by the annual interest received alone, and a surplus of 
interest left over to awell the general fund belonging to the insured. 

1ith.—Its rates of assurance are as cheap as any Company doing a sare business, 

12th.—It WILL NOT INSURE AN UNSOUND LIFE, 


Number of Policies issued during the year ending Dec. 31, 1867...... 5,811 
Amount ineured during the year.......... gecceeece +0066000R00060 #15,250,910 
Total amount of losses paid..........-...++ Serecccccccccesocesccocoes 530,500 


EDSON FESSENDEN, JAMES F. BURNS, 
President. Secretary. 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 
(OHRISTIAN BROTHERS,) 


NEW YORK CITY. 


a eo 





This Institution, incorporated and empowered to confer Degrees by the 
Regents of the University of the State of New York, offers many advan- 
tages to further the moral, intellectual, and physical development of 
students. The situation of the College is not surpassed in landscape 
beauty, or salubrity, by that of any similar institution in the country. It 
occupies an elevated position on the east bank of the Hudson, about eight 
miles from the City Hall. 





— 7ee 
TERMS. 
Board, Washing, and Tuition, per Session of ten months,.. os $300 
Entrance Fee, ; oo aa 
Graduation Fee, i meee - 10 
Vacation at College, - 40 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in the study 
of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. School books at 
current prices. 

No students received for a shorter period than one term of five months 
—no deductions made when withdrawn during the term. The pocket- 
money of the student is deposited with the treasurer. 


Payment of half session of five months in advance. 


The sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and end 
about the 3d of July. 


A public examination of the students is held at the end of the session, 
and gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and also during the class 
hours of term time. 


Fr FOR PARTICULARS SEE CATALOGUE. 


PHYSICIAN’S FEE, - - - = = = §10. 
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THE 
Aational Xife Insurance Company 


NEW YORK, 


No. 212 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF FULTON STREET. (KNOX BUILDING, 


ee 


ASSETS JANUARY 1, 1868, - = = = $292,388 41. 


Dividend to Policy-holders 50 per cent. 





SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 


OFFERED TO 


Wusurers in the National Life Dusurance Company. 


All Policies non-forfeiting after two years. 

All Policies incontestible after five years. 

Note taken for one-half the annual premium. 

No interest charged on semi-annual or quarterly premiums. 
Thirty days’ grace allowed in payment of premiums. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


8S. M. BEARD, HECTOR TOULMIN, H. P. FREEMAN, 

8. C HERRING, W. A. CUMMINGS, JOSEPH WILDE, 
HENRY CLEWS, J. O. HALSEY, CHARLES CURTIS, 

J. A. ISELIN, E. A. JONES, A. WRIGHT, M. D., 

8. T. TRUSLOW, H. J. RAYMOND, WATSON SANFORD, 
ROBERT CROWLEY, J. C. DIMMICK, W. H. WORTHINGTON 
WM. E. PRINCE, J. Rk. DOW, 0. M. BEACH. 

r. B. VAN BUREN, HOWELL SMITH, 

ELI BEARD, F. H. LUMMUS, 


OFEICERS: 
EDWARD A. JONES, JONATHAN 0. HALSEY, 
President. Vice-President. 
JOHN A. MORTIMORE, Secretary. 
JOHN ©. DIMMICK, Attorney and Counsel. 
HIRAM B. WHITE, M. D., Medical Zraminer 


Residence, No. 5 Green Avenue, near Fulton Avenue, Brooklyn.—At office daily from 
2 to 3 o’clock, P. M, 
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SEMINARY OF OUR LADY OF ANGELS, 


Suspension Bridge, Niagara Co., N. Y. 








CONDUCTED BY THE 


PRIESTS OF THE CONGREGATION OF THE MISSION. 


—_ 200 — 


This institution, situated about two miles from Niagara City, or Suspension Bridge, 
four miles from the Falls of Niagara, overlooks the famous Niagara River, and command: «+ 
extensive view of its sublime and varied scenery. With grandeur and beauty of location, i' 
also enjoys the great advantage of salubrity of climate. The Seminary possessess large farm, 
a considerable portion of which is allotted to the Stadents for recreation grounds. 

By an Act of the Legislature of the 20th of April, 1868, it was chartered with powers tv 
confer degrees. , 


THE COURSE OF STUDIES 
Pursued by the Seminary is Ecclesiastical, Classical, Scientific, and Commercial, embracing 
the following: 
GRADUATING DEPARTMENT. 
Spelling and Defining; Reading, Writing, Geography, Use of Globes, English Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Composition, History, and Declamation; Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Algebra, Geom- 
etry, Conic Sections, Trigonometry, Surveying, Analytical Geometry, Calculus, Natural Phi- 


losophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, and Moral Philosophy ; Latin, Greek, German and French ; 
the two latter optional 


THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Dogmatic and Moral Theology, Hermeneutics, Canon Law, Scripture, Sacred Rhetoric, and 
Ecclesiastical History. 


TERMS. 
Board, Tuition, Washing, and Mending of things washed.......... $250 00 
Bedding, if furnished by the Institation aapenee Seiten 12 00 
Vacation, when spent at the Seminary............+..-..---0-++0+0+ 40 00 
Piano, and use of instrument, per annum..................0++.++0 60 00 
TN, aici nb inicen eu cen sh aabens ib eebtenednntesaiaenaaneeeeneeea 60 00 
MINES; +.0:Xi ico adheuaeebe nese nwnneniekhkanmentasae haute 40 00 
Flute ‘shen wraith io. hoteinaneaoiveleel 40 00 
Clarionet ’ . ; cicadas 40 00 


Clothing. Books, and Stationery form an extra charge. They will not be furnished by the 
Institution unless a sufficient sum be deposited with the Treasurer. 

As sickness is of rare eceurrence, the Students will be individually responsible for medical 
attendance, and medicines furnished them. 

Payments must be made half-yearly in advance; if not, the Student will be liable to be 
sent home 

All letters to and from the Students will be subject to the inspection of the President. 

No student will be received unless well recommended by his respected Bishop or Pastor 
but if he be from any other literary institution, he must have satisfactory letters from the Presi- 
dent of said Institution. 

No deduction will be made for removal within the half year, unless for dismissal or pro- 
tracted illness. 

The scholastic year commences on the first Mondsy of September, and terminates on the 
last Wednesday of June 


ROBERT E. V. RICE, C. M, 
President: 
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Hite kusurauce Company, 





CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 


OVER 


BS,000,000. 





Officers and Directors: 


E. A. Bulkeley, Leverett Brainard, 
Austin Dunham, Robert E. Day, 
Gurdon W. Russell, Daniel W. Norton, 
Timothy M. Allyn, Thomas K. Brace, 
Appleton R. Hillyer. 
E. A. BULKELEY, Pxesment. 
AUSTIN DUNHAM, Vice-Presment. 
T. 0. ENDERS, Secretary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M. D.. 


Medical Examiner and Consulting Physician. 


Pamphlets containing rates of premium and information on the subject 


of Life Insurance may be obtained at the office of the Company or from 
any of its Agents. 

Agencies of the Company can be obtained by applying at the office either 
personally or by letter 
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COLLEG E 


OF THE 


risttaa Brothers, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 1865-66. 














Tums Literary Institution possesses all the advantages of an agreeable and healthy location, 
easy of access, being situated on a rising ground, a little southwest of the Pacific Railroad ter- 
minus, in the city of St. Louis, Missouri. It was founded in 1851 by the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools, incorporated in 1855 by the State Legislature, and empowered to confer degrees and 
academical honors. However favorable the auspices under which it commenced its literary 
career, its progress since has surpassed all anticipation. Growing equally in public confidence 
and in the number of students, it has gone on extending its reputation. Repeated additions have 
been made to the original buildings. The number of Students received within the last year 
amounted to more than 600, and many applicants were refused admission for want of room. 


Every possible attention is paid to whatever can contribute to the health and happiness of its 
inmates—ventilation, cleanliness, spacious halls, dormitoirea refectory, recreation halls for cold 
or damp weather, &c., &c. 

The various arts and sciences usually taught in colleges find here an appropriate place in a 
system of education established by experience, conducted on the most approved plan, and with 
a devotedness commensurate with the greatness of the work engaged in. By reason of the 
great number of classes, a thorough gradation for all capacities and acquirements has been 
attained, and the frequent examinations and promotions beget emulation, the soul of advance 
ment, making labor a pleasure, and success certainty. 


The course of instruction pursued in the Academy is divided into three departments: the 
primary, the intermediate, and the collegiate. There is, besides, an exclusively commercial 
course, offering rare advantages to young gentlemen who intend to make business their profes- 
sion. It is divided into three classes, in which the chief place is given to ins ruction in Book- 
keeping, Arithmetic, Geography, and History, Business Forms, and Correspondence, Epistolary 
Composition, Penmanship, &c., with Lectures on Commercial Law, Political Economy, &c. 
Diplomas can be obtained in the commercial department by such as merit that distinction. 


The session commences on the last Monday in August, and ends about the 3d of July, with an 
annual public examination, a distribution of premiums, and the conferring of degrees and aca- 
demica! honors. 


On the completion of the course the degrce of A. B. is conferred upon such students as, on 
examination, are found worthy of that distinction. The degree of A. M. can be obtained by 
graduetes in the first degree after two years devoted to some scientific or literary pursuit, their 
moral character remaining unexceptionable 

The government is a union of mildness and firmness, energy, and kind , & blending 
paternal solicitude with fraternal sympathy ; the results of which are contentment, good order, 
and happiness. The morals and general deportment of the students are constantly watched 
over ; the Brothers preside at their recreations, and their comfort and personal habits receive 
every attention. 





TERMS. 


Entrance Fee. ... ......c0 see ss cocccececs coccccece 
Board and Tuition, per session..... ecceececce ccccccccces 
Waming... .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccecces cocccccce 
Physician’s Fee... ..ccccccccccccccccccccccesccccsseseseos . 

Der Nin ccc co cc ccccccccccenvccescce cuecececoccesssesseouss 
For Day *cholars..........sse0« oscesecoesercen neces ese oes 
In the Senior Classes..... 
Vacation at the Institution. 








Se2s.8ee 
ss3sssss 


Music, Drawing, and the use of apparatus in the study of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 
form extra charges. 

N. B.—Pay ments semi-annually , and invariably in advance. 

No deductions for absence, except in case of protracted illness or dismissal. 

aw No extra charges for the study of the German, French, and Spanish languages. 
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_ THE MUTUAL BENEFIT ~ 
Hife Ansurance Company, 


NEWARK, N. J. 





Lewis ©. Grover, 


ORGANIZED President. 
- P . Bens. C. Mivier 
1845. Vice-President. 
— Avex. H. Jounson, 
Cashier. 
CHARTER - 
Epwarp A. Stxone, 
PERPETUAL. Secretury. 
Amz Dopp, 





Mathemutician, 


Assets over $15, 000,000. 


Paid claims b pr? in 1867, - - - - - - - - - $825,419 

Paid Dividen n 1867, - - ae. 644,891 

Paid on lives of y ood FA members since “organization, - - 5,970,844 

ey Dividends to members, as above, over - - oe fe 6,000,000 
tal Receipts in 1867 - = = = «© = «= 4,939,892 

ne of Polices in force Jan's y a, 1868, 29,362. 

Insuring, - - - = = = «= «= 104,516,845 


This Company continues to issue all the various kinds of Policies at the 
lowest Rates consistent with scourity. 


oo 
DIRECTORS. 
Lewis C. Grover, A. 8. SNELuNe, Joun R Werxs Josian 0. Low, 
Henry MoF anran, Raspatt H.Geeen, Nenemian Peery, Josern A. Hatsey, 
Cuar.es 8. Macuner, I. H. Frorutncuam, Epwarp A Strronec, Bens. ©. Mriuer. 


New York Office, No. 137 BROADWAY. 


SAMUEL H. LLO D, Agent. 
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Art. I.—1. De Revolutionibus Corporum Celestium, Nic. Corernict : 
Berlin. 


Vita Copernici. Gassenpi: Paris. 
. Bloge de Copernic, F. Anaco: Paris. 
. Copernicus and his Native Country, Szynma: London. 


Cosmos. A Description of the Universe, Vol. ii. Humpsoupr. 


Ir is but seldom that mankind bestows its highest praise 
on those who deserve it most. There is a favouritism even 
among the votaries of science which is not always either 
logical or just; they, too, are frequently influenced as much 
by prejudice as by merit. Some give the preference to a 
great thinker for no better reason than that he is their own 
countryman ; and the same feeling prompts them to disparage 
the claims of one who is not their countryman. Others prefer 
one because his opinions or his faith accords with their own; 
or they condemn him if his opinions or his faith be adverse 
to their own. 

This would seem incredible at first sight even to those 
who practise it most ; they would be very unwilling to believe 
that they are so puerile and thoughtless. But on reflection 
the fact cannot be disputed. Thus, for example, there are 
none of our readers who are not aware that those whose ver- 
nacular is the English, regard Bacon as superior to any other 
philosopher of modern times, Newton to any astronomer, and 
Shakespeare to any poet. The French, the Germans, and the 

VOL, XVII.—NO. xxxIv. 14 
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Italians have similar predilections and prejudices, and they 
form their preferences accordingly. 

It is true that in proportion as a nation is intelligent and 
enlightened, it is liberal and cosmopolitan; but no nation 
possesses so much intelligence and enlightenment, but that 
its masses are partial to the claims of their own countrymen. 
Still more partial are they in circumstances in which partisan 
politics interfere ; but their partiality or prejudice attains its 
climax when influenced by religion. 

Nor isit merely the vulgar whose judgment is thus warped ; 
indeed, there are very few so intelligent and thoughtful as to be 
entirely free from all these prejudices. And if these few op- 
pose the prevailing sentiment, they are regarded at best as 
visionaries or pedants. The timid shrink from this; and 
thus it is that error and injustice are propagated, not only 
from year to year, but from century to century. 

Had mankind been capable of exercising an unbiased 
judgment as to the respective claims of its great thinkers, 
Copernicus would undoubtedly have oceupied the highest 
rank among modern astronomers and discoverers. But all 
the cireumstances by which he was surrounded were adverse 
to his fame. Le was a native of Poland,* and the fate of his 
country was sealed while he was engaged on his great work ; 
at the same time the Reformation had made considerable 
progress throughout Europe; and no dogma was more per- 
sistently or more zealously maintained by the Reformers, than 
that the old Church was inimical to science. That an obscure 
priest should be the founder of asystem of astronomy which 
no modern had hitherto thought of, was very inconsistent 
with this theory, especially in view of the fact that the 
priest was so poor that he could not have published his great 
discovery had he not been aided and encouraged by digni- 
taries of the Church, and that he was permitted to dedicate 
his work to the Pope. 

At this time science was more cultivated in Germany 
than in any other country in Europe, and the mathematicians 


* “C'est done A tort que le roi de Baviére,” says M. Hoefer, “1’a fait ranger 
parmi les illustrations allemandes dans le Temple de Walhalla: Kopernik est 
Polinais et de nom et de naissance.” Nouvelle Biog. Gen., t. xxviii., p. 59. 
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were very unwilling to admit before the world that after all a 
“ popish priest ” could teach them the noblest of the sciences. 
As England borrowed her new ideas of religion from Ger- 
many, so she also borrowed her new ideas of astronomy from 
the same country. This will account, at least in part, for the 
opposition which even the learned, as we shall presently see, 
gave the new system. 

It could not long be opposed, however; but as mathe- 
matician after mathematician, and university after university, 
felt constrained to accept it, their acceptance was accom- 
panied, in nine cases out of ten, with some pretension caleu- 
lated to diminish the glory of its discoverer. But historians 
and biegraphers soon found that by pursuing this course 
they injured themselves ; accordingly, it was resolved, nearly 
half a century after the death of Copernicus, that in future 
his sacerdotal character should be kept in the background as 
much as possible. This had the desired effect to an incredi- 
ble extent, and it serves to explain how it is that in most 
French, Italian, and Spanish histories the great astronomer 
is spoken of as Father Copernicus; whereas he is spoken 
of in all English works simply as Nicholas Copernicus; or if 
the fact of his being a priest is referred to at all, the al- 
lusion is generally accompanied with some remark which is 
in accordance with the theory that the teachings of Popery 
are incompatible with the development of science. 

Thus it is that we meet very intelligent Roman Catholics 
as well as Protestants, who have no idea of the fact that the 
modern founder of the great system of the universe now uni- 
versally accepted, was a poor country priest, who, ardently as 
he loved the sublime science of the heavens, never permitted 
it to interfere in the least with his duties to his parishioners, 

These general remarks may suggest to the reader who is 
not entirely familiar with the labours of Copernicus, that it 
may not be uninteresting to accompany us in the sketch we 
are about to give of the life and works of the illustrious 
founder of the heliocentric system. Be this as it may, we 
can assure those who do accompany us, that if we err in 
forming our estimate it will not be from any prejudice or 
which we are conscious ; nor shall we err from any unwilling- 
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ness to search for the facts wherever they are to be found. 
But first, it is proper that we should give a brief outline ot 
the early life of the great astronomer. 

Nicholas Copernicus * was born at Thorn, in Poland, Feb- 
ruary 12, 1473. Much has been written on the subject of his 
ancestry ; some maintaining that he descended from a noble 
family, while others have contended that his father had been a 
serf. It is not of much importance which is the true story ; 
but the dispute is now settled. Some family documents 
recently discovered prove beyond question that the mother 

f the astronomer was Barbel Wasselrode, the eldest sister of 
the Bishop of Ermeland, and that his father was a surgeon and 
the son of a respectable citizen of Cracow. 

The parents of Copernicus were, however, poor; but his 
uncle, the bishop, took care to secure him a first-class educa- 
tion. Some wonderful stories are told about his precocious in- 
telligence and wisdom. All we are informed on this point 
by the respectable historians of the time, is, that he made ex- 
cellent proficiency at a neighboring academy, that he com- 
pleted his classical studies at the college of Thorn, and en- 
tered the university of Cracow at the age of eighteen. 

We may remark, in passing, that the works of Copernicus 
show that his classical studies were not merely nominal, for the 
former are written in good Latin, and many of the author’s 
notes are in Greek; they also prove that Copernicns was 
familiarly acquainted with all the great thinkers of Greece 
and Rome whose writings were extant in histime. It is not 
strange, then, to find the future discoverer studying philosophy 
and medicine at the university in his eighteenth year; and 
that in due time he obtains his diplomaas Doctor. His uncle 
did not content himself with merely placing him in the best 
university in Poland ; he secured for him the tuition of Albert 
Brudenski, a professor who had already a European fame as 
a mathematician. The lessons of this professor inspired him 
with a passion for the sciences. At the same time he de- 
voted much attention to perspective; this prompted him to 
learn painting, in which, some of his biographers tell us, 
he excelled. 








* Vernacular Kopernik. 
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The bishop was much gratified with the progress he made, 
but believing that he only wanted opportunities to make still 
greater progress, he sent him to Italy, in order that he might 
have the benefit of the universities of Padua and Bologna, 
which ranked then amongst the first in Europe. In each of 
these institutions his name is recorded as a Pole. How well 
he availed himself of the advantages offered by them, is 
sufficiently proved by the fact that two years after his leay- 
ing home (1499), he was engaged at Rome as professor of 
mathematics, where he had students from almost every coun- 
try in Europe. 

If his object had been fame, he had now the most favour- 
able opportunities of obtaining it; indeed, he had already 
become famous as a mathematician throughout Italy ; and all 
the universities vied with each other in conterring honours 
upon him. While at Bologna the hypothesis of Dominicus 
Maria, on the variability of the axis of the globe, gave him 
the idea of the motion of the earth. ° While at the same uni- 
versity (1497), Copernicus observed the vccultation of Palatium 
by the moon. In less than six months after his removal to 
Rome (1500), he observed an eclipse of the moon. But 
fame had evidently no charm for him; and that his uncle was 
equally indifferent to it, may be interred from the fact that 
while the pupils of Copernicus are increasing from day to day, 
he expresses a wish to return to Cracow (1502), and become a 
priest ; and his wish is readily complied with by the bishop. 
Even after his return to his native country, he was consulted 
by the Sacred College at Rome respecting the improvement 
of the calendar. 

For eight years Copernicus discharged the duties of an 
humble curate. During the same period he prosecuted his 
mathematical studies with ardour. His diploma entitled him 
to practise as a physician, but he availed himself of it only so 
far as to prescribe for such of his poor parishioners as wished 
him to do so, without charging them a penny. After having 
served eivht years as a curate, his uncle made him canon of 
the chapter of Franenburg. We have abundant testimony 
that no benefice ever conferred was better deserved than this. 
That it was not a mere favour for which he was indebted to 
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the partiality of his uncle, is sufficiently proved by the fact 
that the inhabitants of Thorn, believing that it was not a 
sufficient reward for the good he had done as a clergyman, 
elected him to the archdeaconry of the church of St. John. 
Both offices were barely sufficient to enable him to live com- 
fortably, to relieve the distressed among his parishioners, and 
to pursue his favourite studies. 

Strong inducements were held out to him by foreign uni- 
versities to retire from the ministry and devote himself ex- 
clusively to the sciences; he was much pleased with the 
invitations of his friends, and he replied to them gratefully 
and courteously, but with a firm resolution never to abandon 
his parochial charge. There is something truly sublime 
in the self-denial and fortitude thus evinced by Copernicus. 
It was literally true of him that he wished to do good by 
stealth, and blushed to find it fame. Nor was he unacquaint- 
ed with what was passing in Germany and England at the 
same time. He read the best of Luther’s works; he went to 
hear the sermons of the ablest of the Reformers; but they 
produced no effect upon him, except, as he assured his 
friends, to attach him more and more to the tenets of the 
old religion. Accordingly, whenever the bishop was absent, 
Copernicus was entrusted with the government of the diocese ; 
and so satisfactorily did he perform its duties that, after the 
death of two successive prelates, he was appointed viear- 
general. In addition to these proofs of confidence in his 
piety and judgment, he was frequently deputed to the pro- 
vincial diets, to combat the doctrines of Luther. 

But even while travelling, he never for a single day 
neglected the studies which were destined to immortalize 
him. While others were vilifying each other about 
dogmas, he devoted his leisure hours to the making of 
mathematical instruments and the construction of aque- 
ducts; and specimens of his skill in both are to be seen to 
this day. The aqueduct by which he supplied the mill of 
Graudenz, near his native village, is in a state of complete 
preservation ; but that with which he srpplied the inhabit- 
ants of Frauenburg with water exists no longer; nothing is 
left of it but the tower on the banks of the Paffarge river, the 
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waters of which he raised to the highest point of the town. 
It is almost superfluous to remark that this tower is an ob- 
ject of great curiosity to travellers; it has been visited by 
scientific men from all parts of the world, and the interest 


‘which it awakens is not a little enhanced by a Latin inserip- 


tion, rendered almost illegible by the hand of time, combined 
with the eagerness with which it has been examined by 
thousands. 


“Hic patiuntur aquae sursum properare coactae, 
Ne careat sitiens incola montis ope, 
Quod natura negat tribuit Copernicus arte, 
Unum pro cunctis Fama loquatur opus.” * 


The plain two-story house at Frauenburg in which Coper- 
nicus resided for more than a quarter of a century, is still 
standing, and is annually visited by a large number of travel- 
lers. The philosopher used the garret of this house, and 
the steeple of the cathedral, alternately, as an observatory. 
The greatest modern conquerors, as well as the most illustrious 
scientific men, including Wallenstein, Frederick the Great, 
the Great Condé, Napoleon L, Leibuitz, Kepler, and Galileo, 
have visited these precious relics of the humble votary of reli- 
gion and science, who wished no higher honour than the con- 
sciousness of doing his duty and contributing all he could, 
without money and without price, to the physical and intellec- 
tual, as well as spiritual improvement of hisfellow-man. In the 
zenith of Napoleon’s glory, he visited the grave of Coper- 
nicus. In 1807, the Emperor had the astronomer’s tomb, in 
the church of St. John at Frauenburg, entirely renovated 
at his own expense, and placed in such a position that it could 
be seen from all parts of the church. On another occasion, 
Napoleon visited Thorn, and found that the philosophe:’s 
house was occupied by a weaver, who was in possession of a 
portrait of Copernicus. The Emperor caused himself to be 
conducted to the house, and offered the weaver a consider- 
able sum for the portrait; but the honest artisan, though 


* Here the waters, gathered together, are forced upwards, so that the inhabit- 
ants even of the mountains may not thirst; what nature has denied, Copernicus 
bestows by the power of art; let fame proclaim the great work. 
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poor, and having a large family depending on his efforts, 
preferred to retain it, as a sacred relic. 

After Copernicus had completed his great work, during 
the hours snatched from multifarious other labours, he hesi- 
tated for a long time to publish it. Many writers who are 


influenced more by sectarian bigotry than the interests of 


truth or science, attribute this hesitancy to fear of priestly 
persecution; nor do they fail to produce elaborate arguments 
in support of their pretension ; and it so happened, as will 
presently be seen, that there were circumstances which seemed 
to render their allegations at least plausible. It is proper to 
add, however, that none of the great authorities on science, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, have given any countenance 
to the slander ; on the contrary, all who deserve this charac- 
ter indignantly deny it. Our readers will require no better 
authority on the subject than Humboldt: “ An erroneous 
opinion unfortunately prevails, even at the present day,” 
says the author of Cosmos, “ that Copernicus, from timidity, 
and from apprehension of priestly persecution, advanced his 
views regarding the planetary movement of the earth, and 
the position of the sun in the centre of the planetary system, 
as a mere hypothesis, which fulfilled the object of submitting 
the orbits of the heavenly bodies more conveniently to caleu- 
lation, but which need not necessarily either be true or even 
probable. ‘These singular words certainly do oceur in the 
anonymous preface attached to the work of Copernicus, and 
inscribed De [[ypothesibus hujus Operis, but they are quite 
contrary to the opinions expressed by Copernicus, and in 
direct contradiction with his dedication to Pope Paul II. 
The author of these prefatory remarks was, as Gassendi most 
expressly says, in his life of the great astronomer, a mathe- 
matician then living at Nuremberg, and named Andreas 
Osiander, who together with Schoner superintended the 
printing of the work De Levolutionibus, and who, although 
he makes no express declaration of any religious scruples, 
appears nevertheless to have thought it expedient to speak of 
the new views as of an hypothesis, and not, like Copernicus, 
as of demonstrated truth. The founder of our present system 
of the universe (for to him incontestibly belong the most im- 
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portant parts of it, and the grandest features of the design) 
was almost more distinguished, if possible, by the intrepidity 
and confidence with which he expressed his opinions, than 
for the knowledge to which they owed their origin. He de- 
serves to a high degree the fine eulogium passed upon him 
by Kepler, who, in the introduction to the Rudolphine 
Tables, says of him, ‘Vir futt maximo ingenio et quod in 
hoe exercitio (combating prejudices) magni momenti est, 
animo liber. ” * 

When Copernicus is describing, in his dedication to the 
Pope, the origin of his work, he does not seruple to term 
the opinion generally expressed among theologians of the 
immobility and central position of the earth, “ an absurd 
acroama,” and to attack the stupidity of those who adhere 
to so erroneous a doctrine. “If even,” he writes, “any 
empty-headed babblers (uatacodoyor), ignorant of all math- 
ematical science, should take upon themselves to pro- 
nounce judgment on his work through an intentional 
distortion of any passage in the Holy Scriptures ( prop- 
ter aliquem locum seripture male ad suum propositum 
detortum), he should despise so presumptuous an attack. It 
was, indeed, universally known that the celebrated Lactan- 
tius, who, however, could not be reckoned among mathema- 
ticians, had spoken childishly (puertliter) of the form of the 
earth, deriding those who held it to be spherical. On 
mathematical subjects one should write only to mathema- 
ticians. In order to show that, deeply penetrated with the 
truths of his own deductions, he had no cause to fear the 
judgment that might be passed upon him, he turned his 
prayers from a remote corner of the earth to the head of the 
Church, begging that he would protect him from the assaults 
of calumny, since the Church itself would derive advantage 
from his investigations on the length of the year and the 
movements of the moon.” + 

Copernicus was aware that he would encounter more or 
less opposition from all classes, so deep-rooted were the preju- 
dices in favor of the old system. That of Ptolemy, with its 
eycles and epicycles, was universally received. It was essen- 


* Humboldt’s Cosmos. Harper's edition; vol. ii, pp. 305-6. + Ib. 
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tially the same as that which had been adopted by Plato and 
Aristotle, who were then the great oracles of the schovls ; 
and, what was more than all in the eyes of the masses, it 
was confirmed by the command of Joshua to the sun and 
moon. The mathematical studies of nearly half a century 
had convinced Copernicus that notwithstanding all these 
testimonies the earth did not stand still, nor form the centre 
of the universe, as was supposed. But what was he to do? 
What use was there in promulgating what scarcely any were 
prepared to believe? Was it not better, he thought, to 
wait a while, until the world was somewhat better prepared ¢ 
sut in the meantime he was notidle. He knew that the 
views of any one man, however learned and conscientious, 
could have little weight against the prejudices of ages; he 
knew that the Greek philosophers still exercised a powerful 
influence even in regard to those questions upon which they 
differed with Aristotle and Plato. Pursuing this train of 
thought, he came to the conclusion that men who had 
reasoned so profoundly on other subjects must have had 
more correct ideas of the system of the universe than the 
modern world supposed. Under this impression he extended 
his researches among the ancients, and he was delighted to 
find his views corroborated at almost every step. The first 
fact that encouraged him to proceed in this direction was, 
that the Egyptians had taught the revolution of Mercury 
and Venus about the sun. He remembered that the recent 
discovery of America by Columbus was also a powerful 
argument in support of his theory; he thought that the most 
prejudiced might be tanght to understand from this dis- 
covery alone, that there was nothing absurd in believing that 
the land and water formed one globe; that this globe was 
not of immense size as compared with other globes; that it 
circulated freely in space; and that it was even possible for 
inhabitants to exist on the opposite side of it, who had their 
feet opposite to ours. 
That this was the manner in which he reasoned we have 
the philosopher’s own authority: * “I therefore,” he says, 


* Magis id erit clarum, si addantur insulew aetate nostra sub Hisanpuiram 
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“resolved to re-read all the works of the philosophers which 
I had been able to procure, for the purpose of assuring 
myself whether they contained any opinions different from 
those taught in the schools relative to the movements of the 
spheres of the universe. I first saw in Cicero that Nicetas 
had advanced the opinion that the earth moved.* Then 
I learned from Plutarch that others had entertained the 
same opinion.”’+ 

Copernicus does not require the reader to accept his word 
for this, but proceeds to quote his authorities in the original, 
so that all qualified for the task may satisfy themselves as 
to their genuineness. Hitherto scarcely any one had taken 
any notice of the account given by Plutarch of the system 
of Philolaus, in which the remark occurs that “the earth 
turns round the region of fire in passing through the zodiac, 
like the sun and moon.” { As the philosopher proceeded 
farther he found that all the principal Pythagorians, includ- 
ing Archytas of Tarenta, Heraclides of Pontus, Echucratus, 
&c., had taught the doctrine that “ the earth is not motion- 
less in the centre of the earth, but that it revolves in a 
circle, and is far from occupying the first rank among the 
celestial bodies.” § 

Still more explicit, if possible, did Copernicus find the 
words of Timeus the Locriar, as reported by Plutarch, 
Timeus having called “the five planets the organs of time, 
on account of their revolutions.” | But he found in Plutarch 
information on the subject still more important than this, 
if possible; namely, that Plato regretted towards the close 


Lusitanieque principibus repertae, et prasertim America ab inventore denomi- 
nata navium prefecto, quam, ob incompertam ejus adhuc magnitudinem, alterum 
orbem terrarum putant, preter multas alias insulas antea incognitas, quo minus 
etiam miremur antipodes sive antichthones esse. De Revol., Corp. Calest. 
cap. iii. p. 2, edit. 1543. 

* De Rev., Corp. Ca!., lib. i. ch. v. 

+ Nicetam sensisse Terram Movere. Cic. De Ann., lib. v. 
¢ Plutarch, De Placitis Philosoph., lib. ii. 23. 

S$ Tiv yhy obre axlynroy, obre ev udow rips wepipopas obcay, GAAA KiKAw Wepl Td 
mip aiwpouueyny, obre Tay Timswrdrwy, ovdt Tay RpwTwy TOU Kéopou poplww dmdpyew. 
Plutarch, Numa; cf. ejusd.; De Placid., iii. 13. Clement-Alex., Stromat., v. 

] Plutarch, De Placit., lib. iii, Vide also Dutens, Origine des Découvertes 
attributees aux modernes. Tome i. p. 208. 
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of his life that he had not placed the sun in the centre of 
the universe, instead of making it revolve round the earth, 
as he had erroneously done.* 

It is evident that Copernicus was well acquainted with 
the works of Archimedes, which were still extant in his 
time ; and Archimedes reports that Aristarchus of Samos 
had composed an elaborate and learned work three centuries 
anterior to our era, for the purpose of refuting those philoso- 
phers who maintained that the earth was immovable in the 
centre of the universe. The work of the great Samian no 
longer exists, but Archimedes reports that it taught in a 
positive manner that “the sun rests immovable, and that the 
earth revolves round it, describing a circular curve, of 
which that planet occupies the centre.” + 

Plutarch, the most faithful of historians, not only cor- 
roborates the statement of Archimedes, but he distinctly 
informs us that Aristarchus was accused of irreligion by his 
pagan countrymen for having “ disturbed the repose of the 
goddess Vesta by teaching that the sky was immovable, and 
that the earth performed a revolution in an oblique orbit 


round the sun at the same time that it performed a move- 


4 
+ 


We take pains all the more willingly to place these 


ment of rotation on its own axis.” 


facts before our readers, because it is the habit at the present 
day to claim all great discoveries for the moderns of the last 
two or three centuries, and to represent the most learned 
of the ancients as mere smatterers or blunderers. Even in 
the text-books used in colleges and universities these are the 
doctrines in which the students are instructed. It is inti- 
mated that, if for no other reason than that they were not 
Christians, the ancients could not have been sufficiently 
enlightened to have made themselves acquainted with the 


* TlAdtrava pact mpecBitny yevouevoy Siavevoijasa: epi tis yijs, @s év érépa 
xépa kadeotéons, thy Te udony Kal Kupiwrdrny éripp tw Kpetrom RpootjKoucey. 
—Plutarch, Numa. 

+ roy GAwov pévew axlynrovs trav 88 yav wepipepéoda: wep) thy KAiov, Kata 
xixdov menipdpecay, bs dor ev weow TE Spdu~p Keluevos.—Archimedes; in Psammite. 
The passage here quoted occurs in the Arenareus, p. 449, of the Paris edition 
of Archimedes of 1615. Vide Cosmos, vol, ii., p. 311. 


¢ Plutarch, De Facie in orbe Lune. 
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true system of the universe. In proof of this we are told 
to remember that Newton had studied the Bible as much as 
astronomy. And it is precisely the class of instructors that 
reason in this way who accuse others of superstition and 
bigotry. 

We have seen already that Copernicus was neither 
superstitious nor bigoted; but that he regarded facts as 
nothing the less important or worthy of attention for having 
been first discovered or promulgated by pagans. In accord- 
ance with this feeling he interrogated Greek and Roman 
alike ; nor did he seek to disparage any modern opinions 
which any intelligent person could regard as worthy of 
attention. Thus it was that the philosopher turned from 
the Greeks to the Romans, and from the Romans to the 
philosophers of the Middle Ages, and was more or less con- 
firmed in his views by each. 

Among the Romans, indeed, he found but vague ideas 
of the Pythagorean system; but vague as they were, they 
were justly regarded by him as important, fully aware as he 
was that the Romans were not a philosophical or investigat- 
ing people. In turning to Vitruvins, he found just such views 
as might be expected from one who did little more than take 
a hasty glance at the works of the principal Greek philoso- 
phers, and it must be borne in mind that Vitruvius may be 
regarded as a pretty fair specimen of the scientific men of 
Rome in his time, or indeed at any time before the fall of 
the Empire. Vitruvius tells us that “the heavens revolve 
perpetually round the earth;” but to this he makes the very 
important addition that “ Mercury and Venus perform their 
revolutions round the sun, which serves them as a centre.” * 

We have the authority of Macrobins for the fact that 
Martianus of Capella also taught that Venus and Mercury 
did not revolve round the earth, but round the sun.+ Of 
all the Roman philosophers the one who made the nearest 
approach to the truth was Seneca. “It would be well to 





* Colum volvitur continentur circum Terram. Mercurii autem et Veneris 
stella circum solis radios, solem ipsum, uti centrum itineribus coronantes. 
Vitruv., De Architectura, lib. ix. c. 4, &e. 

+ Macrob., Jn Somnium Scipionis, lib. i. ¢. 19. 
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examine,” says Seneca, “whether it be the world which 
turns round the earth, the latter remaining immovable, or 
whether, if the earth revolves, the world remains inactive. 
3e it remembered, there are men who maintain that it is we 
whom the world carries about unknown to us;* that it is 
not the movement of the heavens that causes the rising and 
setting of the stars; that it is we who rise and set relatively 
to them. It is a problem worthy of our contemplation to 
determine what condition we are really in; whether destiny 
has assigned us an immovable dwelling, or one endowed with 
a rapid movement ; whether God causes the celestial bodies 
to revolve round us or us round them.” + 

These facts should teach the moderns to be somewhat less 
arrogant than they are, proving clearly as they do that the 
ancients were well acquainted with the true system of the 
universe. All the works of the Greek astronomers had 
been lost; nothing was known of them in the time of Coper- 
nicus except by tradition, or the allusions made to them 
in such médre recent works as those we have quoted ; and 
few took the trouble to examine these. Be it remembered that 
the Pythagoreans were the chief teachers of the heliocentric 
system; andthat one of thechief dogmas of Pythagoras was 
that philosophers should not communicate their thoughts to the 
vulgar—that, in a word, they should publish nothing. The 
Pythagoreans might indeed prepare essays and read them to 
vach other for mutual instruction ; but they should not permit 
them to be copied. 

When the civilizations of Greece and Rome passed away 
in turn, it was not strange then that no great astronomical 
works were left. The Turks on the one side, and the Goths 
on the other, were long the sworn enemies of the sciences, 
especially of astronomy, which they ranked among the black 
arts. This will account for the changes that had taken place 
even in the time of Ptolemy, who, it must be borne in mind, 
was the great oracle of astronomy in the time of Copernicus. 





* Nos esse quos rerum natura nescientes ferat. 

+ Digna res est contemplatione, ut sciamus in quo rerum, statu simus 
pigerrimem sortiti an velocissimam sedem; circa nos Deus omnia, an nos agat. 
Seneca, Quast. Natural., lib. vii. c. 2. 
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His Syntaxis was regarded as an authority which it was rash 
if not impious to question; in short, it was the Bible of the 
scientific men of that age ; if some refused to accept it as their 
guide, some also refused to accept the Pentateuch. Yet 
Ptolemy was not at all ignorant that others had placed the 
sun in the centre of the universe and made the earth 
move round it; but he had only a vague idea of the views 
of the ancients. 

This any one who takes the trouble to consult his works 
may see for himself; for he has devoted whole chapters to 
the heliocentric system, but only for the purpose of ridicu- 
ling it. As there are but few of the most intelligent 
class who are acquainted with the works of Ptolemy, we 
will translate a passage or two from his chapter on 
the Pythagoreans, because we think they are interesting 
if only for the explanation which they afford of the 
hesitancy of Copernicus to promulgate views which he 
thought might render him ridiculous. The arguments 
which Ptolemy adduces against the mobility of the earth are 
similar to those which many atheists adduce against the 
existence of the Creator. If the atheists sometimes combine 
much that is sublime and true with the most egregious and 
absurd errors, Ptolemy does the same. irst, he proves to 
the satisfaction of any intelligent person, that the earth is but 
a point in comparison with the universe, but it is precisely, 
he tells us, because this is the case, that it is not only absurd 
but absolutely ridiculous to maintain that it is the earth that 
moves and not the sun orthe heavens. ‘ We cannot say of 
the universe,” he says, “that it is above or below, since this 
would notapply to asphere. With regard to the bodies which 
it encloses, those which are entitled light are drawn by 
their nature outside and go to the circumference ; they seem 
to us to be borne aloft, because this is the idea we have of 
the space above our heads, to the surface which seems to 
envelop us. Heavy bodies are, on the contrary, composed of 
dense elements, and tend to the centre; they seem to us to 
fall down, because all beneath our feet we call below ; these 
bodies form a heap, without doubt, about the centre, by their 
opposing effects of time, shock, and friction. One can under- 
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stand, then, that the whole mass of the earth is so large 
compared to the bodies which fall upon it, that it can receive 
without having the least oscillation communicated to it either 
by their weight or their celerity. But if the earth hada 
movement in common with all the other heavy bodies, it 
would evidently outstrip them by the effect of its mass, 
leaving the animals as well as heavy bodies in general 
without any other support than the air, and would finally 
tumble out of the heavens altogether. Such are the conse- 
quences which would result ; they are in the highest deyree 
ridiculous, even to imagine.” * 

During the long sway of the Ptolemaic system, this was 
regarded as conclusive against the annual revolution of the 
earth as any thing in Newton’s Principiais in our day, on the 
laws of gravitation. Nor was Ptolemy less confident of the 
impossibility of the diurnal rotation of the earth on its axis. 
“There are persons,” he says, “ who, arguing in this way, pre- 
tend that there is po reason to suppose that the heavens re- 
maining stationary, the earth may not revolve on its axis 
from west to east, and accomplish that rotation each day. 
It is true, that with regard to the stars, there is no reason, 
taking account only of appearances, why it may not be sup- 
posed, for the sake of greater simplicity, that it may be 
so. Lut those persons have little idea, in view of what passes 
around us in the air, how supremely ridiculous is their 
opinion. For if we accord to them what is not, that the 
lightest bodies do not move, or do not move otherwise than 
those of a contrary nature, whilst the celestial bodies evident- 
ly move with greater velocity than the terrestial ; if we accord 
to them that the heaviest and densest bodies have a move- 
ment peculiar to themselves which is rapid and constant, 
whereas in reality they obey only with pain the impulses 
communicated, those people will be obliged to admit that the 
earth by its rotation has a more rapid movement than any of 


those which take place around her, since she would per- 
form so large a circuit in so little time. The bodies not sup- 
ported on her would then appear to have always a movement 


* Syntazis Mathemat., lib. i. ¢. 5 
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contrary to hers, and no cloud, nothing that flies or is project- 
ed would appear to direct itself towards the east, since the 
earth would always precede it in that direction ; in this sense 
it would anticipate any projectile by its movement towards 
the east, so that all bodies, the earth alone excepted, would 
go backward towards the west. If they said that the at- 
mosphere is carried along by the earth with the same rapid- 
ity as the latter is herself, it would not be the less true that 
those other bodies would not have the same velocity; or if 
those bodies were drawn along as having the same velocity 
as the air, no one would precede or follow another; they 
would all appear stationary, whether they flew, or were 
projected.” * 

Now, when Copernicus commenced his great work, these 
views were as universally received as Kepler’s great Laws are 
at the present day. Ptolemy was considered as great an 
authority on Astronomy then, as Newton, Kepler, Galileo, 
and Laplace together are now. 

But, it was not alone the Greeks and Romans who, when 
intelligently interrogated, encouraged Copernicus in his great 
work ; it was not alone the Pagans who had maintained the 
mobility of the earth ; a prince of the church which is said to be 
inimical to science had done so, The celebrated Cardinal 
Cusa, who had died ten years before Copernicus was born, 
declared it evident (manifestum) that in reality it is the 
earth which moved (istam terram in veritate moveri), 
although we may not be able to prove this movement except 
by comparison with some fixed element of the heavens.” + 
The work in which this bold statement is made is still extant, 
and is entitled De Docta Ignorantia. The Cardinal wished to 
show, as the title of his curious and valuable treatise implies, 
that there were a great many who desired to be considered 
learned that were in reality ignorant; and what better 
illustration could he have given of the fact than this ? 

Why, then, it may be asked, did Copernicus hesitate. If 
a prince of the church had previously proclaimed that the 


* Ptol. Syntax. Math., lib. 1, c. 6. 
+ Cardinal Cusa. Opera, Bale, 1565. fol. p. 41. 
Vo. xvit.—No. xxxtv. 15. 
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earth moves, and suffered no persecution for having done so, 
—and he could hardly have been ignorant of the fact—what 
was he afraid of? But this does not meet the difficulty. 
Copernicus was aware that, old as the Church was even in 
his time, philosophers had been persecuted before it existed. 
Ile knew it was not the church that persecuted Socrates, and 
finally put him to ceath, but the populace; he was aware 
that it was not the church that placed the life of Anaxagoras 
in jeopardy for having asserted that the moon was consider- 
ably larger, small as it looked in the heavens, than the whole 
of the Peloponnesus, and that if its centrifugal force ceased 
for a moment, it would fall to the earth like a stone from a 
sling 

ut altogether independently of any apprehension of 
personal danger, Copernicus was one of those gentle spirits 
who shrink from creating any commotion; at the same time 
he did not wish to be ridiculed even by the vulgar. That he 
was more or Jess influenced by all these cireumstances is 
sufficiently evident from a passage in his dedication of his 
great work to Pope Paul III. “1 donot doubt,” he says, * but 
that as soon as itis known what I have written in this work 
about the movements of the earth, I shall be scoffed at 
(statim me explodendum cum tali opinione clamitent). 
Besides, I am not so amorous of my own ideas as not to take 
account of what others may think of theirs; accordingly, al- 
though the thoughts of a philosopher are at variance with 
those of the, vulgar, because he proposes to himself the re- 
search of truth as much as God permits it to human reason, 
I am not, however, disposed to entirely reject the opinions of 
those whe differ from me.” 

All these reasons, he tells ns, combined with the fear of 
making himself an object of ridicule, had almost determined 
him to abandon the idea of publishing the work. As we have 
already intimated, he had no intention, however, of destroying 
it, for he was fully aware of its value. His idea was to en- 
trust it tosome faithful disciples, who would publish it after his 
death, when they thought the proper time had arrived. “ But 


* Plutarch, De Facie in Orbe Luna, p. 923. 
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some friends,” he says, “among whom are Cardinal Schom- 
berg and Eidemann Gisias, bishop of Kulm, have succeeded 
in conquering my repugnance. The latter, especially, 
earnestly insisted on my publishing this work,which I have held 
back, not for nine years, but for near thirty-six.” * 

These facts are attested by several writers whose veracity is 
beyond question. Gassendi says that the Bishop of Kulm, a 
native of Dantzic, who had for years urged Copernicus to pub- 
lish his work, at last received the manuscript with the permis- 
sion of having it printed fully in accordance with his own free 
pleasure. He sent it first to Rheticus, professor at Witten- 
¢ time with 


> 


berg, who had until recently been living for a lon 
his teacher at Franenburg. 

Thus, we are bound to admit as beyond all dispute, 
that not only was the system of the universe now universally 
received founded by a priest of the church which is said to 
be an enemy of science, but that it was a bishop and cardinal 
of the same church who above all others took most pains to 
have the system promulgated to the world, It was, in fact, 
they who paid all the expenses of printing the work; and 
finally it was to the head of the church the work was dedi- 
cated; nor was it dedicated to the Pope without his having 
given tull permission ; and it is further proved that Paul ILL. 
had not given this permission until he had made himself ac- 
quainted with the character of the werk. 

We think it due to the Catholics to state these facts ; nay, 
the cause of truth requires that we should do so; for, as we 
mentioned at the beginning of this article, there is not one 
of the illustrious thinkers of modern times to whom less 
justice has been done in the English language than Coperni- 
cus. As an illustration of the treatment he has received at 
the hands even of the most respectable English historians, 
we will quote a remark or two from “ I[allam’s Literature 
of Europe.” There are few works in our library which we 
value more highly than those of Hallam; and there are few 


more honest or more liberal writers in any language. We 


fully acquit the historian of intending to do any injustice to 


* Gassendi, Vita Copernit i, P 319, 
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Copernicus as a discoverer, or as an individual; he had no 
such object. But when he wrote his valuable work it 
was not fashionable—nay, it was scarcely respectable, to 
speak of any Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, as such, with any 
deference to his sacerdotal character. Accordingly, Hallam 
takes care to say nothing about the profession of Copernicus, 
or if he makes an allusion to it, he does so rather by way of 
casting a slur on the church. The historian introduces 
Copernicus to us as follows: ‘ This founder of modern 
astronomy was born at Thorn,” &c. Not a word is said of 
his having been educated as a priest, or of his having 
discharged any of the duties of a Christian minister. The 
only remark that can be regarded in this light is the fol- 
lowing: “Le became possessed afterward of an ecclesiastical 
benefice in his own country.” * 

The natural inference from this is, that without having 
been educated for the priesthood, and without having dis- 
charged any of the duties of a priest, he received church 
property as a gift. The reader has no reason to suppose, how- 
ever, that this benefice was given to Copernicus as a reward 
for the service he had rendered, or was likely to render, to 
science. Judging from the account of Hallam, his cultivation 
of science would have been more likely to have deprived him 
of a benefice than procured him one. “ He seems to have 
completed his treatise about 1530,” says the historian, “ but 
perhaps dreaded the bigoted prejudices which afterward 
oppressed Galileo. Hence he is careful to propound his 
theory as an hypothesis; though it is sufficiently manifest 
that he did not doubt of its truth.”+ 

Gassendi has clearly proved that Copernicus had not 
propounded his system as an hypothesis; and his views 
on the subject have received the sanction of Humboldt, 
as we have already seen. We mention the matter here, 
however, only as illustrative of the treatment received by 
Copernicus even at the hands of historians, who are in gen- 
eral just and liberal. But no testimony is required by 


* Introduct. to the Lit. of Modern Europe. Vol. I. p. 236. 
+ Syntax. Math., lib. 1, c. 6. 
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any one acquainted with the great work of Copernicus 
to refute the charge of his having represented his labors 
as different from what he believed them to be; many pas- 
sages could be adduced in his own language to show that 
he neither doubted the truth of his system nor made any 
attempt to cause others to doubt it. But one will suffice; 
we quote this all the more willingly, because it affords 
a good specimen of the animated, picturesque, and graphic 
style of the author. “By no other arrangement,” he 
exclaims, with enthusiasm, “have I been able to find so 
admirable a symmetry of the universe, and so harmonious 
a connection of orbits, as by placing the lamp of the world 
(lucernam mundi), the sun, in the midst of the beautiful tem- 
ple of nature, as on a kingly throne, ruling the whole family 
of circling stars that revolve around him (circumagentem qu- 
bernans astrorum familiam.)” * 

Copernicus was seventy years of age when he finally 
complied with the wishes of Cardinal Schomberg, the Bishop 
of Kulm and other friends to have the work published. When 
the first printed copy was brought to him, he was able to do 


little more than touch it with his hands ; several of his biogra- 
phers, including Gassendi, say that he only lived a few hours 
after receiving it.+ Humboldt maintains that he did not 
die for several days afterward, but says that his thoughts 
were no longer fixed on earthly things.t 


* For the benefit of the elassical student who may not have access to the ori- 
ginal treatise, we subjoin the whole passage in which these remarks occur, as 
it was penned by the illustrious author; and it will be seen that it not only 
breathes the genuine classic spirit, but is highly poetical: “‘ Quis enim in hoe 
pulcherrimo templo lampadem hanc in alio vel meliori loco poneret, quam unde 
totum simul possit illuminare ? Siquidem non inepte quidam lucernam mundi, alii 
mentem, alli rectorem vocant, Trismegistus visibilem Deum, Sophoclis Electra in 
tuentem omnia. Ita profecto tanquam in solio regali Sol residens circumagentem 
gubernat Astrorum familiam : Tellus quoque minime fraudatur lunari ministerio, 
sed ut Aristoteles de animalibus ait, maximam Luna cum terra cognationem habet. 
Concepit terra interea a Sole terra, et impregnatur annuo partu. Invenimus igitur 
sub hac ordinatione admirandam mundi symmetriam ac certum harmonie nexum 
motus et magnitudinis orbium; qualis alio modo reperiri non potest. Nicol. 
Copern., De Revol. Orbium Calest-um, lib. i. cap. 10, p. 9, b. 

+ Vide Gassendi’s Life of Tycho Brahe, p. 320. 
¢ Cosmos, Vol. II. p. 304. 
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As already remarked, the highest in authority in the 
Chureh were fully aware of the character of the work long 
before its publication ; but that did not deprive him of any 


honor which it was proper to confer on a clergyman at his 
decease. Most of his biographers reeord that he was buried 
at the foot of the altar before which he had been accustomed 
for more than thirty years to celebrate mass. 

As the illustrious author had anticipated himself, the new 
system encountered much opposition; it was denouneed as 
dangerous, and ridiculed as absurd, in turn; but not by the 
Church. Its chief assailants were the astronomers, who still 
refused to believe that Plotemy, their cherished master, and 
the oracle of centuries, was afterall but a blunderer. Hence it 
was that, as Montucla informs us, it was easy to reckon the 
number of the adherents of the Copernican theory during the 
16theentury. After Rheeticus they may be nearly reduced to 
Reinold, author of the Prussian tables; Rothman, whom 
Tycho drew over afterwards to his own system; Christian 
Wursticius (Ursticius), who made some proselytes in Italy ; 
finally Meestlin, the illustrious master of Kepler.* 

Nearly ail the other astronomers who published their pro- 
ductions, made attacks upon the Copernican system, in one 
form or other. The controversy between the adherents of the 
rival systems attracted little attention for about a quarter of 
a century after the death of Copernicus ; then it became the 
all-absorbing topic among the learned. Not only did the 
Church still refrain from condemning the work of Copernicus, 
but it continued to give new assurances from time to time of 
its high esteem for the author. In illustration of this, we 
need only remark here that the philosopher was thirty-eight 
years dead, when Cromerus, Bishop of Ermeland, caused the 
following inscription to be placed on his headstone, which is 
shown to visitors at the present day, in the Chapter’s room: 


D O. M. 


R. D. Nicolai Copernico Tournensi, 
Artium et Medicinae Doctori, Canonico Varmiensi, 


* 


Vide Drinkwater, Life of Galileo, p. 85; also Playfair’s Dissertation, 
and Hallam’s introduction, Vol. I. p. 397. 
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Praestanti Astrologo et ejus Diciplinae instauratori, 
Martinus Cromerus Episcopus Varmiensis 
Honoris et ad Posteritatem Memoria causa posuit, 
MDCXXXI. 

In a letter enclosing this inscription, dated Nov. 21st, 1580, 
the bishop says that as Copernicus while living was an orna- 
ment, not only to his church but to his country, so now that 
he is dead he has no need for a monument, but that the liv- 
ing might honor themselves in honoring him. Another 
monument, of uncertain date, is dedicated to Copernicus 
in the church of St. Jolin, at Thorn, his native town. Ilere 
he is represented before a crucifix in his canonical robes, 
with a celestial globe by his side, to which is appended a 
scroll, bearing the following inscription : 

“Non parem Pauli gratiam reqniro, 
Veniam Patri neque posco, sed quam 
In crucis ligno dederas Latroni, sedulus oro.” * 

Nicolai Oopernico Thoruniensi absolutae subtilitatis mithematico, ne 
tanti viri, apud exteros celeber, in sua patria periret memoria hoc monu- 
menturr positum. Morit Varmiae in suo Oanonicatu, anno 1543, die 4, 
aetatis LXXIIT, 

It must be admitted that in all this we have illustrations, 
not of “ priestly bigotry,” but of priestly enlightenment and 
liberality. When there is bigotry, far be it from us to conceal 
or justify it; none are more willing to expose and denounce 
it. We have brought forward the above facts in order to 
vindicate truth, and do justice to those who did not deserve 
to be maligned. Paul IIL. was far too enlightened a pontiff 
to persecute a man of genius, even if he conscientiously be- 
lieved him to be the cause of much mischief; he had not the 
least disposition to persecute even Luther—nor did he ever 
affect to despise him, but sent his legates to conter with him 
as with a king or emperor. It was the same pope who 
established the order of the Jesuits, and required that the 
chief weapon they should use in favor of the Church was 


* “Not equal favor with Paul do I require; neither do I ask pardon from 


the Father; but that which thou gavest to the robber on the cross, I earnestly 


pray for.” 
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knowledge ; and that they should combat ignorance by de- 
voting most of their time to the education of youth. 

But all popes have not been so enlightened, thoughtful, 
and liberal as Paul II.; nor have all cardinals and bishops 
been as friendly to science and scientific men, as were the 
patrons and friends of Copernicus; and yet we are bound to 
admit that the large majority of ecclesiastics of all grades 
have been favorable to science. For one who has opposed 
its progress, or persecuted its votaries, at least fifty have pur- 
sued the opposite course. This is the reason why we always 
honor the Church, no matter how much we may differ with 
Catholics in regard to some of its dogmas. We think 
nothing is more unjust than to hold it responsible for 
what one individual ont of fifty may do, even though that 
individual be a Pope. Accordingly we do not condemn 
it, because it so happened that a decree was issued from the 
Vatican the 5th of March, 1616, condemning the great work 
of Copernicus, as “ containing ideas given as true, of the sit- 
uation and movements of the earth—ideas entirely contrary 
to the Holy Scriptures.” 

We hold that the act itself was wrong, but there were 
extenuating circumstances connected with it. To those un- 
acquainted with the facts, the natural inference would be 
that Paul V., under whose pontificate the decree was issued, 
was bigoted and intolerant. Such was not the case, how- 
ever; he was, on the contrary, one of the most enlightened 
and liberal men of his time, and he was possessed withal of 
undaunted courage. It was at this period that the Council 
of Ten at Venice oppressed all whose misfortune it was to 
be under its jurisdiction. The pope ordered his representa- 
tives to protest in the name of humanity as well as of the 
Church against the habitual murders and spoliations of that 
infamous junto. The two ecclesiastics deputed to make this 
protest, were immediately seized, condemned, and imprison- 
ed, without being allowed any opportunity to defend them- 
selves. Nor did the Council of Ten content itself with this ; 
it issued a decree which deprived the clergy of the most or- 
dinary privileges—prohibiting them, under pains and pen- 
alties, from even building a church without permission. 
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The pope issued-an “admonition,” warning the govern- 
ment that if it did not cease its oppressions he would excom- 
municate the Doge and the whole Senate, as well as the Coun- 
cil of Ten. When Paul V.saw that this had not the desired 
effect, and had only resulted in the expulsion of the Jesuits, 
the Capuchins, and others, who had obeyed the interdict, 
he referred the difficulty “to the sense of humanity and 
justice” of Henry 1V. of France, requesting at the same 
time that Henry would only exercise his moral influence. 
The king complied with the wishes of the pope; and the 
difficulty was settled for the time—the Council of Ten 
giving assurances through the ambassadors of the Republic 
that it would see that its officers would, in future, exercise 
more discrimination in making arrests, &c. The pope was 
gratified to know that if his interdict failed his influence 
saved the lives and properties of many; and it will be 
admitted that conduct like this is not characteristic of a 
bigot. 

In addition to all this, Sarpi had attacked the church, 
and tried to introduce the doctrines of Calvin into Venice, 
drawing some of his strongest arguments from the views of 
Copernicus on the motion of the earth. ‘ If it is not correct,” 
says Sarpi, “that Joshua commanded the sun to stand still, 
and that this command had the effect of lengthening the day, 
us we are told in the Bible, certain other commands are 
equally misunderstood, and the more we reflect on the whole 
question the more satisfied we must be that nothing occurs 
to the earth, the sun, or any other body whatever, or to man 
himself, but what was ordained by God before the creation of 
the world.” This, be it remembered, was the dictum of the 
Secretary of the Council of Ten—the person who framed its 
iniquitons laws, suggesting improvements whenever he could 
in the art of aggravating the torments of his fellow-citizens. 

The pope also saw that even in France there seemed to be 
danger that the new ideas would prove injurious to religion. 
Saurez, a Jesuit, had written a work entitled “ Defense de la 
fot catholique,” which was condemned by the Parliament of 
Paris to be burned by the publie executioner for no other 
reason than that some passages in it seemed to allude derog- 
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atively to monarchical authority. At this time several Jesuits 
were members of the Congregation of the Index, the tribunal 
whose duty it was to examine all books supposed to be in- 
jurious to religion, and to condemn such as were believed to 
have any such tendency. 

Now, if it be borne in mind that Paul V. was sixty-four 
years of age at this time, and in so feeble a state of health 
as to be incapable of performing any of the functions of 
his high office, it will hardly seem so serious an affair, 
after all, that De Jevolutionibus Corporum Colestium 
was placed on the Index nearly a century after the death 
of its illustrious author. Science has suffered but little if 
anything from it; and still less has the fame of Coper- 
nicus suffered. We have seen already that the latter was 
placed on a firm basis by princes of the Catholic church. 
If it has suffered any injury since their time the blame must 
be traced to a different source, as we have shown at the be- 
ginning of this paper. 

It should be remembered that, independently of the 
prejudices entertained against Catholics even by eminent 
writers for more than a century, some of the claims of 
Copernicus to immortality conflict with those of Newton. 
The great English philosopher receives the credit of being 
the discoverer of gravity; but Copernicus had indicated 
the existence of that power in the plainest terms more 


than a century before he was born, “For my _ part,” 


says the founder of our present system, “I regard weight 
(gravity), as a certain natural appetency with which the 
Divine Architect of the universe has endowed the parts of 
matter, so that they may unite in the form ofa globe. This 
property is probably possessed by the sun, the moon, aud the 
planets ; it is to it those bodies owe their rotundity, as well 
as their movements.” * 

*Equidem existimo, gravitatem non aliud esse, quam appetentiam quandam 
naturalem partibus inditam a divina providentia Opificis Universorum, ut in 
unitatem integritatemque suam sese conferant in formam globi coéuntes, Quam 
affectionem credibile est etiam Soli, Lune, cxterisque errantium fulgoribus in 
esse, ut ejus efficacia in ea qua se reprasentant rotunditate permaneant, que 
nihilominus multis modis suos efficiunt circuitus, Nicol., Copern. De Revol. Orb. 


Cal. lib. i. cap. 9, p. 7. 
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The very terms used by the author, as may be seen 
from the original, which we transcribe below, is gravity. 


This shows that, although the laws of universal gravitation 
or attraction have been developed by Newton and Kep- 
ler, to Copernicus, undoubtedly, is due the honor of priority 


in suggesting the existence of those laws. There are 
several other discoveries the germs of which are to be 
found in the great work of Copernicus; but our article has 
already exceeded the bounds we had prescribed for it. Our 
object in writing it was twofold; we thought it would be in- 
teresting, as well as fair, to show that Copernicus was a 
much more profound and original thinker than he is generally 
regarded at the present day ; we also wished to show how un- 
just and ungenerous it is to brand as the enemies of science 
a body of men who, independently of all they have done 
besides for the development of the human mind, and espe- 
cially during the long centuries when they alone were the only 
protectors and cultivators of learning, have given us through 
one of the most unassuming of their brethren, the noble sys- 
tem of the universe which is now universally received. 
Whether we have sueceeded or not, it will be for the intelli- 
gent and impartial reader to say. 


Art. I1.—1. Human Life in Shakespeare. By Henry Gives, Au- 
thor of “ Illustrations of Genius,” &e. Boston, 1868. 
Studies of Shakespeare. By Cuartes Kyicut. London, 1868. 
Life and Genius of Shakespeare. By Ricuarp Grant Wuire. 
Boston, 1866. 


Tur vitality of Shakespeare, and the fresh interest that he 
still possesses for the world, are striking phenomena. In 
turning over lists of new publications, the number of new 
editions of Shakespeare and works upon Shakespeare con- 
tinually and forcibly draw attention. In the course of a 
cursory review we have counted more than thirty such pub- 
lications issued in Great Britain and the United States only 
within the compass of eighteen months, and this without 
taking into account the numerous magazine and newspaper 
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articles upon the same subject. The works in foreign lan- 
guages, ranging from French and German even to Hindos- 
tani, into which language Shakespeare has recently been 
translated, would doubtless double the number. The various 
character of these works, costly illustrated sets, and cheap 
editions, new annotations and fae-similes of first folios, studies 
of his delineations of insanity, new explanations of his mean- 
ing, discussions of his religious opinions, his relations to the 
other Elizabethan poets, attempted derivations of his thoughts 
from this and that eminent man, and even attempted proofs 
that the works called his were really the works of other emi- 
nent men of the time,—this varied character of Shakesperian 
literature is as noteworthy as its quantity.’ 

It has been often said that a complete collection of Shake- 
sperian literature would form of itself a considerable library. 
Certainly the annual accessions to it would make a good 
yearly increase to a library. Well worn as tne subject of 
“‘ Shakespeare ” is, it still keeps its popularity. The strongest 
proof of the living power of genius is that it draws kindred 
genius to the study of itself; that to its fountain “ other suns, 
repairing in their golden urns, draw light.” De Quincey 
was hardly extravagant in saying that Shakespeare was a 
necessary luxury of modern life. 


{ But much as has been said about Shakespeare, we have 
wondered that one of the most interesting topics has been 
almost neglected. Of the quiet years passed by Shakespeare 
in Stratford and London there has been no lack of biograph- 
ers who, like dogs with their bones, have made up for the 


lack of materials by the fierceness and pertinacity with which 
they have quarrelled over them. But the main part of 
Shakespeare’s life,-—not the fragment of fifty years at the 
Globe Theatre and New Place, but the centuries during 
which he has travelled into all parts of the earth, in which 
he has been growing successively into our wonder, friendship 
and comprehending worship, in which he has been impelling 
and directing the progress of the world,—this, his greater 
and truer life, has seldom had its history recounted. 

It is this to which we would direct the attention of our 
readers. We would sketch briefly some of the vicissitudes 
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of Shakespeare’s fame, the rise of an intelligent admiration 
of him, and the special influence which he has exerted upon 
the movement of the world, 

Accustomed to hear Shakespeare spoken of in language 
little below idolatrous homage, and, if we cannot appreciate 
him to keep our lips tightly glued over the rank heresy lest 
we be thought witless or crazy, we can hardly realize some 
of the things that have been formerly said about Shakespeare. 
A little incredulity might be easily excused in regard to the 
statement that in 1693 an eminent historian in a critical 
Essay upon Shakespeare, called Othello “none other than a 
brutal farce without salt or savor,” and declared that “in 
the neighing of a horse or the growling of a mastiff there is 
as lively expression as, and I may say more humanity than, 
many times in the tragical flights of Shakespeare.” Yet the 
doubter may find it set down in the text of an Essay upon 
Shakespeare by Thomas Rhymer the author of the Foedera. 

Voltaire may perhaps be credited with having said any- 
thing iconoclastic and extravagant, even that “ Shakespeare 
had more barbarity than genius,” and that Hamlet was a “ gross 
and barbarous piece which one would think was the fruit of 
the imagination of a drunken savage”; but it seems hardly 
possible that he could have been, as he seems to have been, 
doing little more than expressing the general sentiment of 
Frenchmen at that day. There were even many of Hume’s 
countrymen, a hundred years ago, who would have had no 
hesitation in uniting with him in declaring that Shakespeare 
“could not for any length of time uphold a reasonable pro- 
priety of thought.” It is hardly less curious that for a cen- 
tury and a quarter the strongest admirers of Shakespeare 
could speak of him as a wonderful genius, devoid of all judg- 
ment or taste, but by some blind inspiration mixing with a 
tissue of the grossest absurdities, strands of finest truth ;—a 
kind of poetical Osiris or Ammon, half brute, half god. It 
is hardly a hundred years since this was the prevalent tone 
of comment upon Shakespeare. 

To suppose, however, that Shakespeare, until about a 
century ago, was never much thought of, isa mistake. To 
be sure, the tone of feeling toward him during his own life- 
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time and the first century after his death, was far removed 
from the indiscriminate laudation of the present day. If 
there was no other reason, there were too many lean and 
hungry Cassiuses still alive who had themselves talked and 
walked with him, perhaps had heard him in a fever ery for 
some drink like asick child, and who pragmatically chal- 
lenged the right of this Shakespeare to become a god and 
bestride the narrow world like a colossus. Was he not a man 
such as they? Was not Ford or Beaumont as good a name 
as Shakespeare ¢ 
But the tone of feeling in regard to him was equally re- 
moved from that of contempt or neglect. Though placed on 
no unapproachable pinnacle, he was yet regarded as the fore- 
most of his contemporaries. The flights of the “Sweet Swan 
of Avon” both charmed the populace in the Globe Theatre, 
and took captive the royal Eliza and James. The intellec- 
tnal head and literary authority of the first generation after 
Shakespeare’s death was Ben Jonson; of the second, Milton ; 
of the third, Dryden; and each of them gave Shakespeare 
ample honor in most emphatie phrase,—tributes which have 
become the eurrent coin of quotation. Throughout this 
period Shakespeare was the favorite of the stage, and before 
the close of the seventeenth century four large folio editions 
of his work had been published, a suecess which should be 
measured by the fact that within the same period no other 
great writer of that age had gone beyond a single edition. 
But in the last third of the seventeenth century a change 
came upon English literature. 
‘In our old plays, the humour, love and passion, 
Like doublet, hose. and cloak are out of fashion. 
That which the world called wit in Shakespeare's age, 
Is laughed at as improper for our stage.” * 
The Restoration brought across the Channel, among the 
retinue of other vices that made the court of Charles the 


Second infamous, the artificial rules and fashions of the 


French Classical School. Pretty nearly the whole literary 


world was speedily infected, and the entire herd of smaller 


* Prologue to Shirley’s Love Tricks, 1667. 
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critics and authors completely possessed by the malady in 


its most virulent form. The dicta of Aristotle and the 
example of Corneille were set up as the infallible standards 
of poetic merit. The punctilious observance of the Unities, 
of a rosewater decorum and of what was called poetical jus- 
tice, became the test of dramatic merit, The perfection of 
style was to be found ina minute regularity and correctness, 
a cold and unvaried elegance, an imposing travestying of 
commonplaces. Imagine, as has been well suggested, a 
Fifth Avenue exquisite surveying a thunder-scarred Titan 
through an Opera glass and complacently comparing the 
giant’s uncouthness with his own pretty figure and unexcep- 
tionable make-up. With the same delightful appropriateness 
and modesty the London critics brought Shakespeare to their 
classical fashion-block ; and because his colossal form could 
not be pressed into conformity with its dapper proportions, 
Shakespeare was declared a monstrosity “ ¢ toto,” or at least 
every limb that projected was pronounced a deformity. 
Even the beauties, which they could not help being moved 
by, they declared had no right to move or to be called beau- 
ties. So they at once pitied Shakespeare and despised the 
town for its unaccountable bigotry in continuing to admire 
him after they had shown forth his faults; “which I take 
to be,” says the modest Gildon, “a much greater proof 
of the folly and abandoned taste of the town than of any 
imperfection in the critic.” The reader ought not to be 
deprived of a sight of some of this infallible criticism. It 
was Rhymer’s Essay on Shakespeare, a few morceaux from 
which we have already given, which Gildon was defending 
against Dryden, who, while admitting the justness of Rhy mer’s 
criticism, asked, * who, however, minds the critics or admires 
Shakespeare the less ¢” 


“* Whatever rubs or difficulties may stick upon the bark, 
the moral, sure, of this fable,” (he is speaking of the play of 
Othello.) “is very instructive. First, this may be a caution 
to all young ladies of quality how, without their parents’ 
consent, they run away with blackamoors. Secondly, this 


may be a warning to all good wives that they look well to 


their linen. Thirdly, this may be a lesson to their husbands 
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that before their jealousy be tragical, the proofs may be 
mathematical.” 

The plot of Othello is called an improbable lie, and the 
characters and manners are said to be not less unnatural and 
improper than the fable was improbable and absurd. 

Poor “ugly duck!” Unhappy butt of ridicule for all 
the ducks and geese, with your long, crooked neck, which you 
are always arching so absurdly, and your unvaried white 
plumage, such as no respectable duck was ever known to 
wear, and your low-bred way of thrusting out your breast, 
and drawing back your head, and raising your wings when 
you glide over the water! How sad it is you were never 
taught the proper way for a duck to carry herself; and what 
a height of absurdity that there should be some who wil/ say 
that you are a swan, and beautiful! The ugly duckling in 
the tale, though long despised and laughed at, is at length 
acknowledged to be in truth a swan, and extorts the admi- 
ration of her former disparagers. Stronger than logic, prin- 
ciples, prejudices, is the evidence of the senses. The most 
conclusive arguments for the non-existence of pain cannot 
hold their ground long against the toothache; and when 
Diodorus Cronus got his shoulder-blade put out of place, and 
the physician whom he sent for to reset it, with sly malicious- 
ness kept him in torture, while he proved by Diodorus’ own 
reasoning that it was absolutely impossible for anything to 
move or to be moved,—even Diodorus then, we fancy, was 
convinced that his pet syllogism, which passed unsolved for 
two thousand years, had some terrible flaw in it somewhere. 
So before long, the spell of Shakespeare’s power and splen- 
dor broke through the critics’ armor of conceit. His genius 
shone forth so dazzlingly that they had to see and acknowl- 
edge it in spite of themselves. Yet, while the next race of 
critics assigned Shakespeare the first place in comparison 
with all other poets, and brouglit out edition after edition, 


and commentary after commentary with amazing assiduity ; 
on the other hand, they still imagined that he wrote without 
any system or principle. They found him as full of strained 
conceits and ridiculous rubbish as of beauties. When the 
impulses of their hearts gained the ascendency, he was called 
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divine; when their critical rules mastered, he was pro- 


nounced imbecile. They could no ionger help acknowledg- 
ing that this beautiful passion-flower which so enchanted 
them, had real loveliness as well as the regular lilies which 
were the embodiment of their principles of beauty, yet they 
still clung obstinately to their old idea that there was only 
one standard of beauty for all, and that that model was ex- 
hibited by these familiar simple lilies, all departures from 
the form of which, however pleasing, were yet irregularities 
and excrescences. 

Dennis and Rowe, the editors of the first critical edition 
of Shakespeare, were among those who were completely 
ridden by that Old Man of the Sea of the day, the critical 
rules of art. It was to Shakespeare’s lack of a knowledge of 
these that his faults, as they thought, were owing. The notion 
so possessed Dennis, together with Cibber, Davenant, Tate, 
and other now forgotten dramatic masters, that they set 
busily to work remodelling and improving Shakespeare, 
making his verses smooth and even, and his plots regular, 
and their catastrophes accordant with poetical justice. Tor 
example, Shakespeare had carelessly put into the mouth of 
Coriolanus, when tauntingly called a “boy” by Aufidius, 
the rough and uneven lines, 

* Boy! False hound! 
If you have writ your annals true, ‘tis there 
That like an eagle in a dove-cote, I 
Fluttered your Volsces in Corioli— 
Alone I did it, ———Boy!” 


These ragged and careless lines Dennis with happy skill 
recasts into lines of regular length and smoothness, thus : 


‘This boy, that like an eagle in a dove-cote 
Fluitercd a thousand Volsces in Corivli, 
And did it without second or acquittance, 


Now sends their mighty chief to mvurn in hell.” 


If all the spirit of the passage has been pressed out in the 
operation, of what importance is that? Hamlet was made to 
end with a song, and Tate concludes Lear by marrying Cor- 


delia and Edmund, and making Lear dance at the wedding. 
VOL, XVIL—NO. XXXIV. 16 
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Rowe was followed by England’s Voltaire, the brilliant 
and superficial Pope. Pope praised in the highest terms 
Shakespeare’s characters, his power over the passions, his 
knowledge of the world and his penetration into human 
nature; then he turns round and says that as “he has cer- 
tainly written better, so he has probably written worse than 
any other writer;” and he accuses him of having lowered 
the tone of his plays to please the public. In Pope’s Pretace 
and also in Warburton’s, the idea that Shakespeare’s plays 
have been defaced with innumerable blunders and absurdi- 
ties, and even whole passages and scenes by the interpolations 
of the players, is strenuously insisted on. Their admiration 
for Shakespeare was not an intelligent admiration of the real 
Shakespeare, the result of a true comprehension of the 
character of his plays; but it was an admiration of an ideal 
Shakespeare of their own, formed by correcting in conformity 
to it or rejecting wholly, all the parts of Shakespeare that 
fell below their conventional standard of elegance or rose 
above their comprehension. Warburton, indeed, deprecated 
the application to Shakespeare of “that sort of criticism 
raised mechanically upon the rules which Dacier, Rapin and 
Bosser collected from antiquity,” or of “those crude and 
superficial judgments,” “that worst sort of critical jargon, 
now so much in vogue, that namely which looks most like 
sense.” But Warburton could criticise the critics better 
than perform the critic’s duty himself. 

The critic who evinced the most good sense in his com- 
ments upon Shakespeare was Theobald, the “ poor, puddling 
Tibbald,” the first hero of the Dunciad. It was the very 
modesty of Theobald that enabled him to surpass the efforts 
of his illustrious rivals. His modesty saved him from adopt- 
ing the domineering, pedagogueish air which was then con- 


sidered the proper manner for a critic sitting in judgment 


upon an author, but which, in fact, is destructive of the 
sympathy and faith necessary to the comprehension of a 
work of genius. 

The great Sir Oracle of the day, however, was Dr. John- 
son. If the character of that “masterpiece of criticism,” 
his famous Preface to his edition of Shakespeare was to be 
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summed up in one phrase, we should have to describe it as 
an eminent example of that second kind of criticism that 
Warburton complains of—* the jargon that looks most like 
sense.” Shakespeare’s constant shining had by this time so 
won the eyes of men that the authority of the classic models 
was beginning to be weakened, and suspicions had com- 
menced to arise that what excited such pleasure could not 
be such a violation of true dramatic propriety or so devoid 
of artistic skill in its composition, as had been imagined. 

So Dr. Johnson, though “ frighted ” at his own “ temeri- 
ty,” laboriously shows that the drama is under no necessity of 
possessing, as essential to truth or completeness, the Unities 
of Place or Time,—the sacred rules which Shakespeare had 
most sinned against. The old standard having been set 
aside, some new art standard must be found which Shake- 
speare must be supposed to have aimed to conform to, and by 
which he is to be tried. Such a standard he makes of the 
closeness of the copying of nature and success in the instruc- 
tion of life. He sees in Shakespeare’s plays nothing but a 
holding of the mirror up to nature, an attempt at literal 
delineations of actual objects and of common experiences of 
life,—faithful word-pictures in the manner of the Dutch 
School. “Shakespeare talks the language not of poets but 
of men,” Dr. Johnson says, and when he meets with any- 
thing outside the ordinary occurrences of the world or the 
regular exhibition of the feelings, he is unable to comprehend 
it, and falls to berating Shakespeare. - Shakespeare’s plots,” 


he says, “are often so loosely designed, that a very slight 


consideration may improve them, and so carelessly pursued 
that he seems not always fully to understand his own design.” 
For example, (for the test of the meaning and the truth of 
general remarks is their application in particular cases,) 
Johnson objects to the conduct and the plot of Hamlet that 
“Hamlet by his feigned madness did nothing that he might 
not have done with the reputation of sanity ;” that * Hamlet 
is through the whole piece rather an dnstrument than an 
agent ;” that “after he has convicted the King he makes no 
attempt to punish him,” and so on, 

Truly those who prefer the play of Hamlet with the part 
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of Hamlet out, have learned critics on their side. The only 
thing that Johnson had to say in praise of Hamlet’s pretend- 
ed madness, viz.: that “it makes much mirth,” shows an 
equal insight into Shakespeare’s creations. Cymbeline is. 
called “ unresisting imbecility,” and the most praiseworthy 
thing he finds in the Merchant of Venice is the happy manner 
in which the two plots are united! Although Johnson had 
formally thrown off allegiance to the unities of place and 
time, the old trick of bowing to them is continually reassert- 
ing itself, and most of the other conventionalities still held 
him fast. For Shakespeare’s violations of the proprieties he 
supplies the excuse that “he had no example of such fame 
as might force him upon imitation nor critics of such authority 
as might restrain his extravagance.” We forbear the comment 
which Dr. Johnson’s criticism of Hamlet provokes. Johnson 
having cut loose from the old moorings of criticism, and having 
found no other stable anchorage, swung to and fro, like the 
floating island of classic myth, with every gust of feeling or 
ideas. But more than this, “the great moralist,” great as 
were his talents on certain sides, was wanting in the depth 
of inward thought, in the poetic sensibility, and the imagina- 
tive flight that was requisite to discover the secret of Shakes- 
peare’s creations. Jolson could see only the outside. His 
criticism, therefore, could not well be otherwise than incon- 
sistent, coldly moderate, and superficial. 

The numerous editors and commentators that succeeded 
Johnson, each of them doing his best “to elucidate Shakes- 
peare into obscurity,” followed, for the most part, in the foot- 


steps of their predecessors. Some of them, however, and nearly 


all of the occasional critics and less ambitious essayists, show 
some advance toward the right comprehension of Shakes- 
peare. Yet as late as 1784 we find Mr. Wm. Richardson, 
Protessor of Humanity at Glasgow, publishing an Essay 
called “ Cursory Remarks upon Tragedy,” in which he says: 
‘With an impartiality which becomes every man that thinks 
for himself, let us allow him (Shakespeare) great merit as a 
comic writer, greater stillas a poet, but little, very little as 
a tragedian.” Even as late as almvust the end of the last 


century, the eustom was still in vogue of talking about 
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Shakespeare’s nonsense, indecorums, irregularities, and lack 
of refinement and art. 

At last, under the simultaneous leadership of Coleridge 
in England, and Schlegel in Germany, it was discovered that 
Shakespeare’s plays had principles and laws, and that when 
the right central point was taken as the point of view, the 
seeming aberrations, as in the case of the planets, were ail in 
conformity with law, and the strangest perturbations were the 
strongest confirmations of the real order. The dramas of 
Shakespeare were found to have not only a systematic plan 
and unity of structure, but one conceived and executed with 
profound art, though very different in construction from the 
classic models. This view has spread until there is now no 
literary conclusion more tirmly established, no literary 
opinion more widely diffused, and the surge of the wave has 
beaten the name of Shakespeare indelivly into the highest 
tablet of fame. 

What influence has he exerted upon the world? This 
is a question that must be asked and answered in regard to 
every eminent man. Every one, if asked the question in re- 
gard to Shakespeare, would say that his influence has been 
of course immense,—that it cannot but have been immense. 
Yet almost every one, we think, if asked to explain the con- 
venient indefiniteness of that “of course,” if asked to tell 
some particular way in which Shakespeare has much affected 
the world, would be very much puzzled to answer. 

In the Essay on the Genius of Shakespeare, in the last 
volume of Richard Grant White’s edition of Shakespeare,— 
an Essay, as a whole, most admirable for the completeness 
and good judgment with which it treats the subject,—some 


of our readers may have been surprised at secing it asserted 


“ 


that xo direct influence has been exerted by Shakespeare 
| 
} 


upon the great movements of the world; that they would 
have gone on without him very much as they have with 
him; that Shakespeare revealed no new truth, founded no 
school. 

In this somewhat startling assertion there is a pretty 
large nucleus of truth. It is an extreme statement of a real 


fact. It is a fact, and a eurious one, that Shakespeare’s 
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direct influence in swaying and giving direction to the move- 
ment of the world has not been at all in proportion to his 
preéminence in reputation and genius. Properly considered, 
however, the fact does not diminish at all the estimate ot 
Shakespeare’s real influence. It is due to the universality ot 
his genius, and the admirable balance of qualities and just 
poise of ideas in his works. This character of his works has 
caused their influence to be distributed pretty equally among 
all the different currents of progress, and to give simply a 
forward impulse to all without producing any deflection ot 
path or any relative change of position among the different 
parts. His direct and apparent influence has been so little, 
precisely because his indirect influence has been so great. 
And as the acquisition of particular facts and truths is of far 
less value than the inerease of mental power, so to have 
been such excitement to thonght, to have given such univer- 
sal, however indirect, propulsion to speculation and inquiry ; 
to have exerted such a general stimulating effect upon men’s 
minds throughout the last two centuries and a half, as Shakes- 
peare undeniably has done; to have been—to use once more 
his own noble figure—the fountain to which other suns, re- 
pairing in their golden urns, have continually drawn light, is 
to have done more for the world than to have directly 
pushed forward some one branch of knowledge, or to have 
revealed some particular truths or set of truths. 

But Shakespeare’s influence has not been entirely of this 
indirect nature. Besides this immense indirect influence, a 
direct and special influence upon at least one movement of 
the world has been exerted by Shakespeare. If it may be 
said that he has founded no school, it is because the 
form of literary art, of which he is the great exemplar, 
like the method of scientific investigation which Bacon ex- 
pounded, has had too mu h general acceptance for those 
who have adopted it to be distinguished as a school. If 
Shakespeare may be said to have revealed no new truth, it 
is only so, irasmuch as, like a true artist, he embodied his 
truths in living forms, leaving to others the work of setting 
them forth in philosophic statements. 

We would ask our readers now to make a little detour 
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with us, in order that we may conduct them to the proper 
point of view for seeing what is this special influence which 
Shakespeare has exerted upon the movement of the world. 

The form of art of an epoch must be in close correspond- 
ence with its life and its world. These are the materials 
which art has to build with. Moreover, it is only as an 
artistic form embodies in itself the principles of the culture 
of its age, as it contains the elements of the life of the age, 
that it can have general sympathy and appreciation. A 
great work is great in its time, and is passed on to posterity 
by virtue of being the erystallized essence of the spirit of 
that time. What, now, was the character of the world in 
which the classic drama came into existence, and what is 
the character of the modern world, and how far are the 
classic models forms appropriate to its spirit / 

All around the Greek, through the transparent atmos- 
sphere, were pure, clear-cut lines of hill and horizon; over 
his head was the soft azure calm of that wonderful Grecian 
sky, to him a veritable solid dome, bounding the space above ; 
below, the plain of the earth, enclosed by the stream of ocean. 

Greece was the centre of the earth. Little more was 
known. Little more did the Greek care to know. All that 
was not Hellenic was barbarian. And as Greece kept apart 
from the rest of the world, so did each of the different little 
Grecian communities keep itself as isolated as it could. A 


jealous autonomy, not merely political, but commercial and 


social, was the pervading sentiment of each city. The feel- 
ing of devotion to the State, or rather city, was intense; the 
sentiment of the general welfare, or the cause of humanity, 
hardly existed. It has been remarked, that while the word 
for philanthropy in almost all the European languages is de- 
rived directly from the Greek, philanthropy should not have 
been at all a Greek custom, or common to Greek thought. 
The same may also be said of another favorite modern word, 
the word sympathy. The Greeks pass before us, like their 
gods, on their brows neither sorrow nor anger; in their eyes 


z 


no speculation; self-sufficing, unheeding, unconscious of 


aught beside self, in the serene content of existence. With 


—) 


the same cold calmness, without foreboding, without long- 
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ing, they descend to Hades, obedient to the unavoidable 
summons of the Fates. Even the emotions of the Greek had 
something settled—something, it might almost be said, of 
repose in them. They were the agitations of objective emo- 
tion, of simple passions of the flesh or the affections, with an 
undisturbed depth beneath them; however great the ferment 
on the surface—not like the self-conflicts and agonies of 
soul-convulsing and breaking up of the deepest depth of 
being, which modern life sees. 

The Greeks were set between a past too short, a future 
too long, to awaken consideration for either. The possession of 
slaves gave leisure for the ease and calm which air and sky 
invited to. Limited knowledge and experience gave simple 
and well-defined forms to ideas, and encouraged tie habit 
of idealizing and a taste for ideals. Their very gods had the 
tangible shape and circumscribed limits of men. Greek life 
and culture, the classic world, then, was simple, limited, in- 
sulated, sharply defined, ideal, with a certain slowness ot 
movement and calm. Ancient art and the classic drama, 
consequently, had these same traits. They were appropriately 
projected from such a world into its art. They were the forms 
into which its genius spontaneously moulded its creations. 

Now turn to the modern world, It is a world entirely dif- 
erent in character. It is a world a thousandfold more extend- 
ed, more complicated. New continents, country on country, 
nation after nation, each with its different traits, have been 
added to our knowledge and intercourse. The arched root 
fretted with golden fire has opened into a boundless perspec- 
tive where suns behind suns are the points that dot at im- 
mense intervals the infinitely receding space. Through the 
revelations of Christianity we see our life stretching beyond 
its earthly close to eternal length. With untiring enterprise 
and insatiable curiosity we explore every quarter of the globe, 
every fact of history and of life, every kind of existence, 
every branch of science. With profoundest questioning and 
fierce struggle we try to probe earth and heaven, man, self, 
God. And we find, or put, every event, question, fact, ob- 


ject, in relation to every other. Our world is an infinitely 


extended web of closest intermesh. The inorganic, the vege- 
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table, the animal world we see to be the complements of each 
other, subsisting by virtue of their conjunction, and we see 
their different members and elements to be all implicated, so 
that a movement in one sends its circling vibrations through 
all. A thousand interests knit man to man and nation to na- 
tion. We see star drawing star ; we see common laws acting 
upon the miscroscopic mote and the most distant sun; the 
influences of Pleiades and the bands of Orion are no longer 
mere poetical figures, but the expressions of facts of science. 
And our Christian religion with its principles of the omni- 
presence and immanence of God through all this infinite Uni- 
verse, His constant care of all his children, and the duty of 
reciprocal sympathy and helpfulness among all the Brother- 
hood of Man, gives its powerful encouragement to the same 
tendency, makes the fact a duty, and from the throne of duty 
extends and deepens the sway of the fact. Philanthropy, the 
general welfare, humanity, these are our watchwords. We 
are no more insulated in time than in space. We are con- 
scious that we are closely compacted behind and before. We 
look back over the ages of the past as the suecessive stages 
of a slow up-climbing growth, a human coral reef, each inch a 
petrified generation, the aggregate of whose deposits thus far 
is the height of onrage. We look forward into the future to 
see in anticipating vision the glorions advance of the work, 
to behold there its consummated perfection. The present is 
but the brief time during which not even a temporary owner- 


ship has fallen into our hands, but a moment’s steward 


ship of the great work, and we hear simultaneously prede- 


cessors and posterity crying aloud to us to be true to the 
trust. So foreign to the modern world is the leisurely move- 
ment and repose of the ancient world that we bustle and drive 
even in our relaxation. What weaim at, is to do a half- 
dozen things at once, to be in a half-dozen places in a min- 
ute. An incessant unrest sways men hither and thither, 
haunted by doubts and misgivings, at discord with them- 
selves. Uncomprehended longings agitate nations. 
* Infinite passion and the pain 


Of jinite hearts that yearn.” 


There Robert Browning has struck the key of the great 
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ground-tone of modern feeling. As for ideals, the modern 
world has seen too many dissipated, has at once too much 
and too little knowledge for them to be favorites. Its taste 
is for the real with all its roughness, heterogeneousness, in- 
completeness. 

Realism, rapidity of movement, the utmost variety of ele- 
ments and complexity of structure, the closest entanglement 
and the farthest outreach of sympathies and relations on all 
sides, the inquietude of conflict with self and of unattainable 
aspirations,—these are the traits—the direct opposites of the 
traits of classic life,—these are the traits which distinguish 
the modern Christian world, and to which all the other branch- 
es of art, architecture, painting, music, have involuntarily 
conformed themselves, and to which literature most of all 
needs to be in correspondence. To mould and compress the 
larger products of the modern mind into forms so alien and 
s0 cramping as those of antique art, is like trying to make a 
Victoria Regia grow into the shape and size of a violet. 

If even partial success is gained, itis gained at the cost 
of the destruction of the ethereal essence and vital spirit of 
that which undergoes the unnatural operation. Yet this was 


what the great French masters of the seventeenth century, 
fascinated by the beauty of the masterpieces of antiquity, at- 
tempted to do. With all their talents they could only, as was 
to be expected, galvanize the dead forms into an artificial life. 


Unfortunately, even this modicum of success, in conjunction 
with the influence of the ancient models and the classical 
Jurore that followed the revival of learning, was enough to give 
these alien forms for more than a century the sway of almost 
the whole literary world. They became the moulds of its 
thought, and stunted its most promising effort. In the pomp- 
ous faded court-dress of poetical diction, feeling, truth and 
imagination found themselves helplessly and inexorably bur- 
ied. In the close confinement of the unities and the “ bien- 
seances,” imagination was stunted, the living representation 
of real life became impossible. The difficulties of outward 
form consumed in ingenious vanquishing of them the best 
energies of the mind. 

The picture which the literature of the eighteenth century 
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presents, with Addison’s Cato as “the most perfect of Eng- 
lish Tragedies, Pope as the most elegant of poets,” Voltaire 
the King of the French stage, and Gottschid the great lumi- 
nary of German letters, was the natural fruit of such an un- 
natural graft. To break the paralyzing spell which the clas- 
sic models exerted over literature for so long a time and 
awaken it to fruitful activity, there was needed some preémi- 
nent master to display, together with a genius superior to 
that of the classic authors, the example of a successful form 
of composition not bound by conventional restraints but 
conformed to the real characteristics of modern life. 

This critical need Shakespeare met. With the true sym- 
pathy of genius Shakespeare had felt the tendency, the already 
emerging characteristics of modern life, and in his dramas 
he had stretched out the dimensions to the full breadth of 
the modern world; reproduced in them all its multitudinons 
diversity of forms and aspects, its intricate interweaving and 
limitless extension of action and reaction, its restless activity, 
ifs warring passions and infinite longings, and then secured 
the unity which art requires by blending all in “ eweet 
contrast ” and “divine respondence,” like the hearse-like 
base and jocund carols, the soft breathings and clashing 
peals, the surging crescendos and dying diminuendos of one 
of Beethoven’s Symphonies, into one full harmony. 

Just as fast, consequently, as Shakespeare’s works won the 
acknowledgment of their own artistic merit, just so fast they 
compelled a reconstruction of the principles of modern literary 
art, just so fast they have freed literature from the yoke of 
the French classical school, and from the blind reverence for 
antiquity that once threatened to erush life out of modern 
poetry, and just so fast they have led to the recognition of 
the true dramatic and poetic forms which are native to the 
spirit of modern culture. To this influence of Shakespeare’s 
works, the rich crop of fresh and true poetical beauty, sym- 
pathetic to the feelings and in harmony with the ideas of 
modern life, which the last seventy-five years have added to 
the stores of English literature, is greatly owing. ‘The con- 


nection between the recognition of the art of Shakespeare’s 


dramas and the study of them in the new light, on the one 
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hand, and the Lake School and its relations to the traits 
which English poetry has taken on the last three-quarters of 
a century, on the other hand, needs only to be hinted at. 

Germany is still more indebted to Shakespeare. Shake- 
speare’s influence in evoking the famous Sturon und Dornng 
period, and in developing and giving direction to the new 
national and natural school of German literature of which 
those works were the commencement and Goethe’s and 
Schiller’s masterpieces the matured fruit, can hardly be 
over-estimated, Shakespeare was the victorious banner which 
Lessing waved in his onslaught upon the formality and artifi- 
ciality of French classicism, the imitation of the imitation of 
which had so blasted German literature with sterility. A 
short extract from an Oration on Shakespeare delivered by 
the young Goethe before a club of fellow “Shakespeare 
bigots” will perhaps best give an idea of the enthusiasm 
which Shakespeare excited at that time. ‘The first page of 
his that I read,” says Goethe,” made me his for lite. And 
when I had finished a single play, I stood like one born 
blind on whom a miraculous hand bestows sight in a mo- 
ment *** | did not hesitate for a moment about renouncing 
the classical drama. The unity of place seemed to me 
irksome as a prison; the unities of action and of time bur- 
thensome fetters upon the imagination. 1 sprang into the 
air, and for the first time felt that I had hands and feet. And 
now that I see how much injury the men of rule did me in 
their dungeon, and how many free souls still crouch there, 
my heart would burst if I did not declare war against them, 
and did not seek daily to batter down their towers.” 

Later, in giving an account of the origin of Goetz von 
Berlichingen, his tirst great work, Goethe assigned the * ex- 
pansion of his mind produced by an increasing interest in 
Shakespeare,” as a principalcause. The elder Schlegel called 
Schiller’s Robbers a direct imitation of some parts of Richard 
the III. Though it is hardly fair to call it that, yet it may be 
said that there is an evident attempt to seize upon Shakes- 
peare’s manner as a whole, and that not only this but all Schil- 
ler’s Dramas, however varying in form, are more or less of the 
school of Shakespeare. There was hardly an author of the 
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period eminent in German literature who did not give 
Shakespeare some service, either that of translation, com- 
mentary, study or imitation. In addition to the names of 
Goethe and Schiller, those of Wieland, Tieck, and the two 
Schlegels will readily suggest themselves. To all the young 
Germans of that day trying to escape from the houre of 
bondage of French classicism, Shakespeare was the guide 
whose lead they followed to the land of Nature and 
of Freedom. 

Half a century later, we find Shakespeare rendering the 
same service to young France. It was the performance of 
several of Shakespeare’s plays in Paris, in 1827, by a company 
of English actors, from which Alexander Dumas dates the 
awaking of the genius to dramatic composition. It revealed 
to him a new life. It inspired him and several of his friends 
with the resolution of working in the French stage the re- 
form which it so much needed, and determined their course 
into the channel of romanticism. The members of the 
Cenacle made Shakespeare the object of devoted study and en- 
thusiastic admiration. Albert de Vigny and Victor Hugo, 
the other two triumvirs of L’Ecole romantique, have both 
published translations of Shakespeare’s plays. As before to 
Lessing and his coadjutors, so now to the writers in the Globe 
Shakespeare was the strong defence and magazine of arms 
in their insurrection against the narrow critical canons of 
classicism. 

Here, then, in this work of Shakespeare’s in excit- 
ing and impelling the literary revolution which has swept 
sucessively over England, Germany and France with such 
happy results;-—the revolution to which we owe it that 
poetry has no longer to pattern after the Cid and Athalie 
and Aristotle’s rules, but have been sent to search after and 
garner up whatever is freshest, strongest, deepest, most sug- 
gestive, of most power to charm or touch the heart of man 
in its manifold capabilities and mysterious phases, and is left 
free to choose as its embodying form whatever one will best 
exhibit the contents and best body forth the spirit of its 


theme and the breath of its time,—in Shakespeare’s work in 


exciting and inpelling this revolution in literary art, is, in 
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addition to the great general indirect influence which has 
been his, a imost powerful direct influence which he 
has exerted upon a most important movement of the hu- 
man mind; and in the establishment of the fundamental dif- 
ference between the requirements of ancient and modern art 
and of the true dramatic and poetic forms which are natu- 
ral expressions of modern life, is a valuable truth for which 
also we are indebted to Shakespeare. 

Three centuries ago, Shakespeare first opened his eyes 
upon the spectacle of this earth. Of the world of that day 
there is now very little that the mists of time have not sadly 
obscured, Its wars, questions, monarchs, statesmen, are re- 
membered not much more than by name. The authors who 
were Shakespeare’s contemporaries are chiefly known by 
the reflection of his own fame. We talk of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, “ Marlowe’s mighty line,” and “dainty Lyly ” and 
“rare Ben Jonson,” but there are very few that ever read 
them. Even on Spenser and Bacon has the same fate in great 
measure fallen. But Shakespeare is as fresh as ever, more 


living than ever. Poet afier poet has succeeded him, poets 
of great and varied genius. But there is none of them that, 
compared with him, will not serve to exhibit more conspicu- 


ously the unsurpassable proportions of Shakespeare’s heaven- 
touching and myriad-peaked structure. Ie has invaded 
every part of Christendom, he has penetrated the Orient, he 
goes wherever Englishmen or the English language can gain 
a foothold, and everywhere he commands a unanimous all- 
hail! But this is but the happy prologue of the imperial 
theme. Its swelling act is still to come. Every year greatens 
his sway. He has done more than “ bated the scythe’s dull 
edge ” of “ cormorant-devouring time.” He has made the 
dread weapon his tool ; its master, his minister. And when 
Macaulay’s prophesied New Zealander shall stand by the 
ruins of London’s bridges, Shakespeare’s structures shall still 
shine forth in unblemished beauty, fresh and strong as the 


most ancient heavens ! 
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Art. IIL.—1. Histoire médicale des maladies epidémiquee. OZANAM, 
Paris. 
. Rapport 6 V Académie de medécine au nom de la commission de la peste 
et des quarantaines, Paris, Bailliére. 
Treatise on Febrile Diseases. Dr. Witsox. London. 
A brief History of Epidemical and Pestilential Diseases. By Noau 
Wesster, London. 
. An Inquiry into the Laws of Epidemics. By J. Avams. 
On Epidemic and Pestilential Diseases, Mac ean. 
On the Remote Cause of Epidemic Disease. Dr. Joun Parker. 
London. 


Ler man boast as he will of his knowledge, there will 
always be many of the phenomena of nature which he cannot 
understand, This it is idle to deny, for nothing is more 
easily proved. Accordingly, it is those who know most that 
are most willing to admit that there are many things of 
which they are ignorant. If we examine the works of the 
greatest thinkers, we shall find, in nine cases out of ten, that 
in proportion as their researches have been extensive and 
profound, have they been modest and unassuming in commu- 
nicating the results of those researches; if, upon the other 
hand, we examine the works of smatterers and charlatans, we 
shall find that their arrogance and pretensions are boundless. 

In nothing is this contrast more forcibly illustrated than 
in comparisons of the moderns with the ancients. Philosphers 
like Copernicus, Newton, Leibnitz, and Kepler, do justice to 
the ancients ; instead of affecting to despise them, they express 
their admiration for the results they attained in science and 
the arts, as wel! as in literature and oratory, and give them 
credit for much that must have been destroyed by the 
ravages of time. But it cannot seem strange after all, on 


reflection, that those who are no philosophers pursue the 
opposite course; they have not taken the trouble to investi- 
gate ; and because they donot know what the ancients were, 
they take it for granted that they could not have been other- 
wise than ignorant, seeing that they lived at such a remote 
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period of the world—so long anterior to the great improve- 
ments made in modern times. 

That the medical faculty are by no means exempt from this 
weakness, is but too well known; they are afflicted with it 
just in proportion as their knowledge and talents are limited. 
The greatest physicians, like the greatest astronomers, have 
studied the ancients; they could not have done so without 
admiring them, and accordingly they do them homage as 
benefactors. This is true, for example, of Sydenham, Cullen, 
Hunter, Boerhaave, and Abernethy; men whose superior 
knowledge of the healing art is beyond question. Inferior 
physicians have also written on medicine; many do soat the 
present day; but what do they teach us ?—what report do 
they make? If we are to believe them, the best who 
practised medicine before their time were but blunderers, 
although a few were doubtless very respectable, considering 
that they had the misfortune of living in a benighted age. 
Whatever their knowledge was, however, it was but ignorance 
compared to that of the physicians of the present day. It 
follows, then, that if pestilences do not rage now as they 
used formerly, it is because the modern physician knows so 
much more than the ancient physician; nay, it would seem 
as if the plague and other malignant maladies were aware of 


this superiority on the part of our modern physicians, and 


therefore stayed away, knowing that they could not expect to 
obtain any foot-holdjin the midst of so much knowledge! 
None have higher respect for the medical faculty than 
we ; and we could mention physicians in our principal cities 
who would compare favorably in professional knowledge 
and skill with the best in the world. At the same time, far 
from agreeing with the arrogant class of writers alluded to, 
we think that no science has been less improved by the 
moderns than that of medicine. If it were possible to 
contront the most learned physicians of Europe and America 
with Hippocrates, Galen, Aetius, Paulus A%genita, Areteeus 
and Celsus, we are convinced that the latter could show 
that the boasted “* modern improvements” are not of much 
importance after all, and that if epidemics do not rage 
now so destructively as they used formerly, it is not be- 
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cause modern physicians have a superior mode of treati! 
them. 


1” 
5 


Those who boast of the great progress made in medical 
science seem entirely to overlook the fact that epidemics have 
raged inthe ancient as well as in the modern world at very un- 
equal intervals. Sometimes centuries passed without any gen- 
eral epidemic of a particularly destructive character ; at oiher 
times several epidemics occurred in the course of one 
century, nay, in the course of a decade. In all Greek liter- 
ature we only read of two epidemics—one at Troy and the 
other at Athens. Homer beautifully alludes to the former in 
the first book of the Tliad,* and Thueydides graphically de- 
scribes the latter.t We have also accounts of epidemies which 
occurred at Rome and Carthage alternatively ; but the worst 
that mankind appear to have suffered from since the plagues 
of Egypt recorded in the Old Testament, were those of the 
fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. So lateas the 
beginning of the eighteenth century (1720) the plague com- 
mitted frightful ravages in Europe. If it has not since ap- 
peared in the West, it is by no means certain that it never will 
again, since it had previously been absent more than once for 
a much longer interval, and then raged with redoubled 
fury. 


That the advance of civilization exercises a powerful in- 


fluence in staying the progress of epidemics, is beyond ques- 


tion ; there is no better preventive of the spread of disease than 
cleanliness ; nor can anything contribute more powerfully 
to disseminate an infectious or contagious disease than 
filthiness. This tact is proclaimed by writers of the 
present day as a great discovery, whereas it was insisted upon 
by Hippocrates more than two thousand years ago. Judging 
by the reports of modern Boards ot Health, one would SUP pose 
that the virtue of cleanliness had never been thought of 
before their time ; whereas the truth is, that far more atten- 
tion was paid to it not only by the Greeks and Romans, but 
by the Jews of Moses’ time. Each of the former had been 


° Lib i. 50. 
+ De Bello Pelepon., lib. ii. 
VOL. XVII.—NO. xxxIv. 17 
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in the habit for ages of taking their daily baths. Those 
baths were provided at the public expense for all classes ; 
none were so poor but that they could bathe daily, and 
those who failed to do so were stigmatized as filthy and 
lazy. 

sut can this be said of the happy people of the present 
day? What proportion even of those called the respectable 
class bathe daily, or even weekly? It is to be presumed that 


those who take care to keep themselves clean, will not allow 
their residences or even streets to become filthy; it will be 
admitted at least that they are more likely to keep their 
houses and streets clean than those who are too indolent to 
wash themselves. Judged by this test, the Grecks and 
Romans should be regarded as at least as clean as any modern 


people. But we have not to depend on mere inference ; 
suflicient of their works still remain to prove that they took 
far more care of the public health in their large cities than 
modern corporations do. Their system of sewerage alone 
would afford sufficient evidence on this point; let any one 
capable of the task compare it with certain systems in use at 
the present day, and then say how much we are indebted to 
modern improvements in cleanliness for the immunity which 
we enjoy from the desolating pestilences of former times. 
Those who thus reflect and examine the records of the past 
will readily admit that there are other causes for this immu- 
nity ; that if we donot suffer as our ancestors did it is not 
because we are so vastly superior to them as our mutual ad- 
miration societies would have us believe. 

When Iomer tells us that Apollo afflicted the Grecian 
army with a grievous pestilence because Agamemnon had in- 
sulted his priest, he simply means that the heat of the sun 
(Apollo) was unusually intense, that sanitary measures had 
been neglected in the Grecian camp, and that a pestilence was 
the result. In this allegorical language the poet embodies 
pre cisely the same views expressed by Hippocrates in his 
Aphorisms. Nor is this the only instance in which Homer 
illustrates the views of the father of medicine. In several 
instances the poet attributes epidemics to certain conditions 
of the atmosphere. Thus: 
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‘As vapours blown by Auster’s sultry breath, 
Pregnant with pligues, and shedding seeds of death, 
Beneath the rage of burning Sirius rise.” 

ope’s Translation, Book v. 
Again: 
‘Not half so dreadful rises to the sight, 
Through the thick gloom of some tempestuous night, 
Orion’s dog (the year when sutumn sways), 
And o’er tlie feebler stars exerts his rays: 
Terrific glory! for his burning breath 
Taints the red air with fevers, plagues, and death.” * 
Ib., Book xxu. 37, 


Hippocrates also frequently indulges in metaphor- 
ical language; he occasionally speaks of the atmosphere 
as of a divin’ty, on account of the wonderful influence which 
it exercises on all nature. For this he is denounced by some 
of our modern sages as “superstitious,” although Galen, who 
wrote nearly two thousand years ago, fully explains his mean- 
ing, proving that his great master was not superstitious, but 
that he was in the habit of using the term divine (to Setr) in 
the sense of wonderful and admirable ; not in the sense of in- 
scrutable or hidden.+ Cullen and Hunter understood Hip- 
pocrates in the same light; so does Sydenham, whom his 
countrymen style, not undeservedly, the modern Hippocrates. 
Like his master, the great English physician thought thatthe 


public health was much more d-spendent on atmospheric 


changes than on unusual heat, cold, or any other cause. 
“For the constitutions of different years,” he says, “are 
various; yet they do not depend upon the degree of heat or 
cold, of dryness or humidity, which accompanies them, but 
probably result from some oceult and inexplicable changes 
wrought in the bowels of the earth itself, by which the at- 
mosphere is contaminated with certain effluvia, which pre- 
api(nan b€ of airyal 
daivoyvra: roAAoia: wer’ Eotpam vuKtds auory@* 


“Ov te xbv’ "Qoiwvus éexlxAnaw wxadreoutw 


Aaumpotatos uty Oy €atl Kandy Se Te ohua TEéETUKTAI, 


Kai re depes toAAdy wupetoyv Be:Aoias Byotuiow * 


+ Non quacunque causas habent abditas et obscuras divina vocamus; sed 


ubi admirabilia videntur duntaxat. 
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dispose the bodies of men to one or other form of disease. 
This predisposition continues during the prevalence of the 
same constitution, which in an uncertain period of time is su- 
perseded by another.” * 

But to the philosophers of the present day nothing is 
“occult” or “inexplicable ;” therefore Hippocrates, Galen, 
Sydenham, and others like them, who admit that there are 
some things which they do not understand, must be wrong! 
Be this as it may, it is certain that the testimony of all the 
great historians of ancient and modern times strongly favors 
the theory that the atmospheric influence is the most pow- 
erful in producing epidemics, for by no other theory can the 
fact be accounted for that pestilences frequently attack the 
lower animals before they attack man; and there have been 
not a few instances of the vegetable kingdom having been 
smitten with a general blight before any animals were known 
to suffer. In speaking of one of the great epidemics that 
prevailed at Rome, Livy tells us that “the pestilence which 
the year before had fallen on the cattle, in the present year 
attacked the human species. Such as were seized with it sel- 
dom survived the seventh day ; those who did survive lingered 
under a tedious disorder which generally turned to a quartan 
ague. The mortality was greatest among the slaves, of whom 
heaps lay unburied on all the roads. Nor were there conduc- 
tors of funerals sutticient to bury even the people of free 
condition. The bodies were consumed by putrefaction, with- 
out being touched by the dogs or vultures; and it was uni- 
versally observed that during that and the previons year, 
while the mortality of cattle and men was so great, no vul- 
tures were anywhere to be seen.” + 

The same historian speaks of several other epidemics whose 
characteristics fully sustain the views of Hippocrates as in- 
terpreted and sanctioned by Galen and Sydenham. — Refer- 
ring to the pestilence which broke out in both armies during 


the siege of Syracuse by Marcellus, 213 s.c., Livy tells us 


that it occurred not in the warm weather of summer, but in the 


* De Morbis Epidem., Sect. 1. cap. 2. 
+ Livy, lib. xli. c. 21. 
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coolness of autumn. “ At first,” he says, “ persons sickened 
and died owing to the unwholesomencss of the place; atter- 
wards the disease spread by infection, so that those who 
were seized were neglected or abandoned, and died, or their 
attendants contracted the disease.” * Nor is there anything 
in Thucydides’ description of the plague at Athens that leads 
to a different conclusi:.n.+ 

Of all American writers who have written on epidemics 
the one who has most fully investigated their causes is Noah 
Webster. It is trne that some of his theories are rather 
fanciful; but in general the conclusions at which he arrives 
are sound. Mr. Webster carries his “ pestilential principle ” 
a little too far, for he attributes to it the origin, not only of 
epidemics, but also of earthquakes, volcanoes, and meteors ; 
and he is of opinion that it is strongly influenced by comets. 
“All the comets,” he says, “ which have approached this 
earth in their passage to and from the sun, especially those 
which have passed very near us, have been preceded, attended, 
and followed by most extraordinary effects, as great heat 
and drought in summer, and severe cold in winter; deluging 
rains, violent tempests and unusual tides. They occur so 
uniformly with the appearance of these bodies, and for some 
months preceding and following, as to leave no room to 
question the influence from which they proceed.” + 

This is attributing rather much to the comets; at the 
same time, the author must not be sneered at for it, although 
the most eminent astronomers and physicians of the present 
day deny that those bodies exercise any appreciable influence 
for good or evil, either on the earth or its inhabitants. We 
are bound to remember that astronomers and physicians of 
much greater eminence entertained the opposite view, 
including Kepler and Boerhaave. It is true that neither re- 
garded the comets as entirely so potent in their influence on 


the earth as Noah Webster maintains, but both, and many 


others, believed that they certainly cause some “ commo- 


* Livy, lib. xxv. 26. 
+ De Bello Pe lopon., lib. 11. 
¢ Brief Hist. of Epidem. & Pestilent. Diseases, vol. ii. p. 22. 
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tions” on the earth. But altogether independently of the 
views of others on the subject, the opinion of Webster is 
entitled to consideration, from the careful and extensive re- 
searches of which it is the result ; for he presents us an acecu- 
rate historical account of all the great pestilences, ancient 
and modern, on record, together with a large mass of statis- 
tics and other facts illustrative of their characteristics. Those 
who have not taken such pains, but merely depend on what 
others think, have no mght to condemn a conclusion arrived 
at by such means. But whether Webster is right or wrong 
in his opinion of the influence of comets, it is certain that 
there is much force in his reasoning on the canse of epidem- 
ices. “One thing,” he says, “is very evident; that what I 
denominate a pestilential principle does at certain times 
pervade, not only the element of air, butthe water also. The 
proofs of this are abundantly numerous and convincing. In 
all the great plagues which have afflicted the human race, 
other animals, as horses, cattle, sheep, sometimes cats, dogs, 
and fowls, together with the fish in rivers and the ocean, and 
even vegetables, have borne their share in the calamity. 
The pestilential principle has extended to every species of 


life. The beasts of the field perish with deadly epidemics ; 


the fish die on the bottom of rivers and the sea, or become 
lean and sickly; while corn is blasted on the most fertile 
plains, and the fruits in gardens and orchards wither, or fail 
to arrive at their usual state of perfection.” * 

These are strange facts; to many almost incredible; but 
they are nevertheless true. What then becomes of the 
“stamping out” theory of our modern boards of health? It 
may be very absurd to attribute our epidemics to the comets; 
but it is hardly less so to attribute them to the condition of 
the streets and of the houses of the poor in large cities. That 
this condition exercises a powerful influence is, as we have 
already remarked, very true. Filth not only increases the 
virulence of a disease when it exists; it frequently engenders 
disease. But it is by no means the sole cause of epidemics ; 
it can hardly be pretended that it is filth that causes pesti- 


* Hist. of Epidemics, vol. ii. p. 153. 
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lences among cattle alike on extensive plains and mountains ; 
it is not filth that causes the birds of the air to die by thou- 
sands ; it is not filth that produces a similar mortality among 
the fish of the sea; much less is it filth that causes vegetables 
to wither with mildew; for even the most disgusting kinds 
of it rather improve than injure them. 

It is, indeed, highly laudable to encourage cleanliness 
among the poor; neither the lawgiver nor the moralist can 
devote his energies to a better object ; for whoever tezches 
people to observe cleanliness in their habits elevates their 
tastes, and consequently their aspirations. The most pious 
commentators on the Bible admit that the laws of Moses, 
which enjoin cleanliness as a religious duty, were promulgated 
with a view to their moral and sanitary influence. At the 
same time, Moses does not say, like our modern philosophers, 
that cleanliness affords protection from epidemics ; and much 
less does the great lawgiver pretend that epidemics can be 
“stamped out” according to the modern fashion. The his- 
tory of those diseases proves that in a thousand instances 
they have committed their ravages in towns and cities at 
periods when most attention was paid to cleanliness ; whereas, 
upon the other hand, the same towns and cities have enjoyed 
complete immunity when most filthy. 


It is well known that the most contagious and malignant 


diseases have often ceased their ravages as suddenly as they 


made their attacks—filth having accumulated in the mean- 
time. This has occurred at all seasons; during the heat of 
summer as well as the cold of wimer. Even the cholera has 
disappeared from many large and crowded cities in the 
hottest weather, although, in general, heat seems favorable to 
its propagation. The plague, the most malignant and con- 
tagious of all diseases, has often disappeared with equal suc- 
denness, and during the accumulation of an unusual amount 
of filth. When it first appeared in London the magistrates 
issued an order, which was approved by the College of Phy- 
sicians, for the strict imprisonment of the sick, or of those sup- 
posed to be sick, in their own houses. This was accomplished 
by watchmen, who attended night and day at the doors or 
the infected houses, and this was continued for at least a 
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month after all the inmates were dead or recovered. In order 
that all should avoid the doomed house it was ordered to be 
“marked with a red cross of a foot long, in the middle of the 
door, evident to be seen, and with these usual printed words, 
that is to say, Lord have mercy upon us, to be set close over 
the same cross, there to continue until the lawful opening of 
the same house.” * 

This cruel and barbarous treatment would seem incredible 
were it not fully attested by historians. “ From that moment,” 
says Lingard, * the house was closed ; all egress tor the space 
of one month was inexorably refused, and the wretched in- 
mates were doomed to remain under the same roof, com- 
municating death one to another. Of these many sunk under 
the horrors of their situation; others, driven by despair, 
eluded the vigilance or corrupted the fidelity of the wateh- 
men, and by their escape, instead of avoiding, served to 
disseminate the contagion.” + 

During the months of July and August “ the weather was 
sultry, the heat more and more oppressive.” It was there- 
fore generally thought that the plague was caused by the 
unusual heat, and accordingly it was expected that as soon 
as the weather grew cool the pestilence would disappear. 
Experience proved, however, that this was a mistake. “ Sep- 
tember came,” says Lingard; “the heat of the atmosphere 
began to abate; but contrary to expectation, the mortality 
increased. Formerly a hope of recovery might be indulged ; 
now infection was the certain harbinger of death, which fol- 
lowed generally in the course of three days, often within the 
space of twenty-four hours.” + 

It may be said that this increased virnlence and destrne- 
tiveness was caused by the accumulated filth. That the filth 


had accumulated is beyond doubt; but it is equally un- 


questionable that it was not the sole or even the chief canse 
cf this increase. More than ten thousand persons died during 


* Orders by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen concerning the Infection of the 
Plague, 1665. 

+ Lingard’s Hist. of England, O’Shea’s edition, New York, vol. xi. p. 283. 

tIb., p. 286. 
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the week ending September 20—a much larger mortality 
than that of any week during the sultry, oppressive heat of 
summer. Even the authorities began to despair at seeing the 
disease spreading and becoming more and more fatal as the 
weather became cool ; and if they had been ever so energeti- 
cally inclined, it was impossible to get men for love or money 
to clean the infected streets. But while despair pervaded all 
classes, the disease suddenly ceased its ravages; so that in a 
few weeks those who fled with terror began to return with joy 
and confidence. ‘ Many who made most haste in retiring,” 
says Dr. Hodges, “ made the most to return, and came into 
the city without fear; the houses which were before full of 
the dead, were now again inhabited by the living; the shops 


= 


which had been most part of the vear shut up, were again 
opened, and the people again cheerfully went about their 
wonted affairs of trade and employ ; and even what is almost 
beyond belief, those citizens who before were afraid even of 
their friends and relations, would, without fear, venture into 
the houses and rooms where infeeted persons had but a little 
before breathed their last; nay, such comforts did inspire 
the languishing people, and such confidence, that many went 
into the beds where persons had diced, b-fore they were even 
cold, or cle ANSE d from the stench of the dix (Se d. o 

There was no “stamping out” here; the most ordinary 
precautions were neglected, yet the disease continued to 


decline, and in a short time disappeared altogether ; thus fully 
verifying the views of Hippocrates, Galen, Sydenham, €e. 
The “ oceult and inexplicable changes” had taken place in 
the atmosphere ; the “ pestilential principle ” had become 


exhausted, the atmosphere had resumed its normal condition, 


and the public health was restored. It is true that this 
restoration took place earlier in clean districts than in those 
in which cleanliness was neglected ; in other words, the dis- 
“ase continued to rage in filthy districts long after it had 
entirely disappeared in districts in which cleanliness was 
observed. Individuals also who were cleanly and temperate 
in their habits were much less liable to the disease than those 


* Loimologia, or Historical Account of the Plague in 1665. By Dr. Hodges. 
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of the opposite character, as we shall show more particularly 
before we close. But no inteltigent person who devoted any 
attention to the characteristics of the malady, pretended that 
even the utmost cleanliness and the utmost temperance 
afforded immunity from its attacks. 

Hippocrates taught also that, althongh next to exercise, 
nothing is more conducive to health than cleanliness, conta- 
gious diseases spread much more by means of the intercourse 
of the infected with each other, than by ordinary lack of atten- 
tion to cleanliness ; and we have some curious illustrations of 
the fact in histories of epidemics. Thus, for example, the mag- 
istrates of Ferrara, seeing in 1630, when their city was visited 
by the plague, that the habit of shutting up the sick in their 
houses to prevent the spread of the disease, had the opposite 
effect in Florence, Pisa, and Milan, resolved to adopt a dif- 
ferent course. As soon as they were informed that a person 
had died of the plague in their city, they immediately re- 
moved the whole family to a lazaretto, where all, seven in 
number, died. But we are informed that although the dis- 
ease was thus malignant, it went no further. During the 
year a similar case occurred seven or eight times, and the 
same course put a stop to the progress of the disease. 

Cardinal Gastaldi adopted asimilar plan at Rome in 1657. 
The pope appointed him commissary general of health, with 
full powers to pursue whatever course he deemed best. At 
this time the plague had been raging in the city, at intervals, 


for nearly two years, never entirely ceasing its ravages. 


Every possible effort had been made to cleanse the streets ; 
disinfecting agents of all kinds were tried ; the public streets 
were redolent of chloride of lime; the churches and 
monasteries were turned into hospitals; still the disease 
continued its deadly work. At length the cardinal caused 
a lazaretto to be constructed in the Island of the Tiber; to 
this he ordered all infected persons to be sent on the first 
notice. Those who resided in the same house with them 
were carefully examined by three physicians employed for 
that purpose ; any found ill were sent to the island, and the 
remainder were sent to other hospitals, which were also 
without the city. If any took ill at these, they were imime- 
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diately removed to the island. There were recovery hos- 
pitals besides; these were five miles from the city, situated 
on hills, and carefully guarded. The result of this course 
was almost incredible. In little more than two months the 
city was entirely free from the plague. Under the old sys- 
tem searcely any of the inmates escaped when the disease 
entered a house, but it was now found that very few of those 
removed in a healthy state contracted the malady.* 

There is no doubt that the pains taken to cleanse Ferrara 
and Rome in these two instances as a means of combating 
the prevailing epidemic, saved the lives of thousands, although 
they seemed to have tailed. Ilad Ferrara been in an un- 
usually filthy state, or had it been as filthy as other cities 
were at the same time, the removal of a few infected families 
would hardly have saved it; and Cardinal Gastaldi readily 
admits that the attention given to cleanliness at Rome dur- 
ing the six months immediately preceding his accession to 
office, contributed not a little to crown his efforts with sue- 
cess. Ile tells us at the same time that it was sufficiently 
obvious that cleanliness alone would not have banished the 
disease ; that if no other means had been employed, it was 
more than probable the disease would have lingered in the 
city for years. But the people of Naples might have said 
the same, had theyepursued a similar course. It was their 
boast that they used no artifice to purify either their goods 
or their houses, that instead of having been foreed to clean- 
liness by the plague, like their neighbors, they had never 
neglected cleanliness so much as during its prevalence, and 
yet the disease ceased among them quite as suddenly and as 
completely as it had in those cities in which the strictest 


laws were enacted and enforced, requiring all to aid directly 


or indirectly in purifying the atmosphere, and removing 
every vestige of matter declared by the board of health to 
be offensive or unwholesome.+ 

It is not alone the plague that has exhibited these anoma- 


* See Dr. Heberdeen, On the Increase and Decrease of Diseases. 1801. 
P, 180. 
+ Gastaldi, De Avertenda Peste, cap. 10. 
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lies. The cholera has appeared and disappeared in many 
cities in Enrope, Asia, and America, without affording the 
slightest evidence of its being influenced by the condition of 
those cities; in many instances it has proved most virulent 
and fatal where there was no filth of any kind, as among an 
ariny on the march, which did not remain the second night in 
any one place, and which always chose the most wholesome 
spot for its camp. Dr. Scott, editor of the Reports of the 
Madras Medical Board, remarks that “ when Cholera is once 
established in a marching regiment, it continues its course in 
apit of change of position, food, or other circumstances. Its 
approach to a town has been traced from village to village, 
and its first appearance in a town has been in that quarter 
which was nearest the track of its progress.” * 

The same writer observes that “the prisoners ina jail en- 
closed by a high wall, have eseaped, while it prevailed all 
around them.” None could pretend that it was superior cleanli- 
ness, or superior ventilation, that saved the inmates of an Asiat- 
ic jail; but similar instances of immunity have been observed 
in nearly all the great cities of Europe. In Paris, students have 
been attacked with cholera and cut off in large numbers, in 
the cleanest and best ventilated schools; while crowds of 
laboring men engaged at the dirtiest work in close, ill-ventilat- 
ed factories in the same neighborhood entirely escaped the 
disease. If we trace the ravages of the disease through the 
different cities of Europe, we shall find that the cleanest and 
best regulated have in many instances suffered much more in 
proportion to their population than the filthiest. There is 
perhaps no city in the world kept in better order than Paris; 
it has enjoyed this distinction for several centuries. ‘Upon the 
other hand, Constantinople has been distinguished during the 
same period for being more filthy than any other European 
city ; yet it is beyond question that its citizens have suffered 
far less fom cholera than those of Paris.+ This will seem the 


* Madras Reports, p. xlviii. 

+ ‘* Comme toute autre, cette maladie a ses périodes d’invasion, d’accroisse- 
ment et de déclin ; comme presque toutes, elle est sujette A des rémittences, a 
des recrudescences, On se souviendra longtemps a Paris qu’en 1832 le choléra 
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more incredible to those who believe in the “ stamping out” 
theory of our modern philosophers, when they bear in mind 
that the religion of the Turks prevents them from adopting 
the most ordinary precautions for their protection during the 


& . . . . . 
prevalence of the most violent epidemics. Believing that 


none will die of the disease, nay, that none will be attacked 
by it, except that fate had been ordained for them before the 
foundation of the world, they look around on its ravages 
with the utmost indifference. It is true that some Turks are 
as much afraid of contagion and as anxious to aveid death as 
any other people; but persons of this character are regarded 
not only as cowards, but as infidels. Yet the most contag‘ous 
epidemics, including the cholera, frequently disappear from 
among them as suddenly as they have attacked them. If the 
plague has appeared oftener and more recently in Constantino- 
ple, and remained longer than in any other city, it should be re 
membered that the disease is endemic in several parts of the 
Ottoman Empire. 
ut itis notof the plague our people are afraid, but of 

the cholera and yellow fever, and therefore it is to the latter 
we must devote most attention, although it by no means 
follows that because the plague is yet unknown in America 
it will never visit us. No matter which of the recognized 
authorities on cholera we consult, we shali find that none of 
them countenance the stamping out theory; all admit that 
when the disease makes its appearance in a malignant form 
in any town or city, it cannot be prevented from running its 
course.* None deny that attention to cleanliness and other 
sanitary measures exercises a favorable influence on the 
disease, but it is not more superstitions to encourage a belief 
in amulets and charms as affording protection from the 
étendit ropidement ses ravages du 26 mars au 11 avril; qu’aprés étre resté 
quelques jours stationnaire, il déerut ensuite et devint a la fois moins commun 
et moins meurtrier.” Ozanam, Hist. Méd. des maladies epidém, vol. xi. p. 89 

* “Sous le point de vue des expositions et des localités, le choléra sembla se 
jouer des prévisions humaines; et, en effet, ce fut souvent /ans les villages [+s plus 
salubres ct les mieux exposés qu'il se plat A exerver ses ravages, tandis qu'il laissa 
& peine quelques traces de son passage daus des lieux signalés comme dis foyers 
@infection.” M. Duponchel. 
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disease than to pretend that water and chloride of lime 
possess similar virtues. 

When the cholera first visited Berlin, that city was the 
cleanest in Europe; no other city had adopted more 
vareful precautions; yet no city suffered more. Dr. Becker, 
one of its most eu.inent physicians, on being written to 
for information on the subject, writes, as follows, to the 
London Board of Health, September 29th, 1831. “ The 
appearance of the disease in Berlin, and the manner in 
which it has spread, is also very remarkable, and affords 
supplementary evidence in favor of contagion. The con- 
clusion at which I have arrived is, that the efficient cause of 
the Asiatic, or malignant cholera, is always a virus the pro- 
duction of human effluvia, and which, according to common 
medical language, undoubtedly deserves the name of a con- 
tagious principle; but that this virus, in order to produce the 
disease, requires first, like the contagion of the small-pox, 
measles, typhus fever, and even the plague, a disposition of 
the atmosphere favorable to its development; and secondly, 
a peculiar disposition of the animal economy in every person 
who is exposed to it. This disposition seems to be brought 
on by previous disease, particularly bowel complaints, by 
excessive fatigue, cold, errors in diet, drunkenness, fear, &c. 
A young physician has been one of the first victims of the 
cholera, a decided anti-contagionist; he carelessly exposed 


himself, died, and as if his case was to be a warning proof of 
( £1 


the fallacy of his opinions, his death was immediately fol- 
lowed by that of his landlord and two children, and the 
illness of the servant-maid in the house, the only instances of 
the «disease in the street.* ” 

The most eminent medical authorities of all countries in 
which the disease has committed its wonted ravages, bear 
testimony to similar facts. The history of the cholera as it 
prevailed in Russia, shows that towns and cities which might 
be regarded as * plague spots,” were they judged according 
to their attention or rather inattention to cleanliness, either 


escaped altogether or suffered but very slightly ; while those 


*See Medical Gazette, London, November 12th, 1831. 
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who made the most extensive preparations for “stamping 
out,” suffered frightfully. In commenting on these facts, Dr. 
Riemann, of St. Petersburg, who was head physician of the 
Board of Health during the prevalence of the epidemic in 
that city, makes the following remarks: “ The cholera was 
brought to Astrachan by ships, and it has spread itself over 
Russia from Astrachan by the emigration of the inhabitants, 
principally those of the lower orders. ‘Lhis is the chief cause 
of its propagation in Russia; it has never shown itself in any 
case except where it has been bronght by travellers who 
came from infected places. We have not a single instance 
of a town or village, which, without communication with 
houses or persons affected, has contracted the disease. Sev- 
eral places, surrounded by the disease, have preserved them- 
selves from it by a rigid ensulation.” * 

A clergyman, who witnessed the ravages of the cholera 
at Saratoff, speaks of it as follows: “ In the very commence- 
ment of the epidemic, all our four surgeons were seized with 
it; two died on their journey to Torretzin, and one here. 
This moment fear and anguish took possession of the public 
mind, They who could flee from the city fled; and as the 
malady was not considered contagious, servants, laborers, 
Tartars, and Russians, were permitted to rush into the 
country. My congregation, which consisted of 550 individ- 
uals, was reduced to 150. Many of the fugitives died on 


the road, and spread the disease whithersoever they went. 


From the 10th of August, the malady increased in virulence ; 


; 
the daily mortaiity of 4 rose to 5, 12, 20, 80, 120, 200, and 
one day to 260, and decreased in the same gradual mode Ne 
It is generally admitted that no European city enjoys 
better health, in general, than St. Petersburg; nor is any 
city kept cleaner. But the cholera seems to have favored it 
but little on this account. Drs. Russell and Barry tell us 
in their report of the epidemic of 1831, that the infectious 
nature of the disease was shown not only by the manner in 
which it was propagated in various quarters, but also by its 


* Vide Copland’s Med. Dict. Harper's edition. vol. iii, p. 125 


+ Quarterly Review, for November, 1831, 
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exclusion by a rigid insulation from places which seemed 


calculated above all others to invite its ravages. All public 


institutions which were not insulated were attacked, including 
prisons, hospitals, academies, &c.; whereas those that were’ 
insulated, or with which none from the infected districts were 
permitted to have intercourse, entirely escaped. This was 
true of the Military Academy at Cronstadt. There were 
150 pupils in the Academy, together with a large number 
of officers of various grades, sailors, servants, &c. On the 
19th of June, shortly after the disease making its appearance 
in the city, the gates of the institution were closed, and as 
strict a quarantine as possible maintained until the 6th of 
August (O. 8.). The result was that not a single case oc- 
curred among the pupils, while the disease continued to rage 
on every side of them—and often so near that they could 
hear the moans of the sufferers. Dr. Russell, one of the 
editors of the St. Petersburg reports, writes a letter to a 
medical friend in London, in which he mentions the following 
facts: “ The son of 4 villager in the government of Pensa, who 
was coachman to a nobleman at fifty versts distance, died of 
cholera; the father went to the place to collect the effects 
of the son, and brought home with him his clothes, which 
he put on and wore a day or two after his arrival at his 
native village. He was shortly thereafter seized with chol- 
era, and died of it; three women, who had watched him in 
sickness and washed his body after death, were also seized 
and died of the disease. The doctor arrived in time to see 
the fourth case; and finding that the disease spread on that 
side of the village, he had the streets barricaded on the side 
where it had not reached, and interdicted all communication 
between the two sides of the village. In that side in which 
the disease first broke out, upward of 100 cases of cholera 
occurred, of which 45 died; but it did not appear on the 
other side of the barricade.” * 

If we direct our attention to the first appearance of the 
disease in our own country, we shall tind that it committed 
its ravages in a manner equally independent of “ the stamp- 


* London Med. Gazette, for November, 1831. 
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ing out” theory. Although the notions of our boards of 
health were somewhat peculiar then as well as they are now, 
or at least were a year or two since ; that is, they thought the 
disease could not have been introduced except through the 
means of some intemperate or filthy person, Thus, it first 
appeared in New York on the 26th of June, 18523; and we 
are gravely informed, on the authority of the Board of Health 
of that day, that “the patient, an intemperate Irishman, had 
not been out of the city for some weeks, but was attacked 
after a debauch and falling into the dock. He came under our 
care, and died at the Medical mansion in Greenwich Street.” * 

According to the Board of Health, the city would probably 
have remained free from the disease hud it not been for this 
“intemperate Irishman ;” although it had been raging in 
Quebec for two weeks previousiv. But no matter how it was 
introduced, it attained its climax in twenty-seven days ; and 
then in the midst of the warm, sultry weather towards the 
close of July, it began to decline in a manner equally unac- 
countable, All the intemperate [rishmen who had fallen into 
the dock and were after a devauch liad probably been carried 
off by the disease at tis time! De this as it may, eight days 
after its appearance in New York some cases of it appeared 
in Philadelphia, namely, on the 5th of July; but according 
to Professor Jackson it did not assume the epidemic form 
until the 29th. On the 6th of August it attained its acme ; 
and then rapidly declined, although the weather was warm, 


humid and sultry—in every respect such as is supposed to aid 
most powerfully in propagating the disease. 

In the course of one month the disease reached most of 
the cities of the United’ States, including Baltimore and 
Washington. 


It did not appear in cities according as they 
were supposed to be healthy, clean, well-regulated, or the 
reverse, but according as they were near New York, or ac- 
cording as their intercourse with that city was extensive. 
Thus, for example, it reached Cincinnati, Louisville, Lexing- 
ton, Madison and Maysville the first week in October, appear- 
ing in the nearest the first day of the month; whereas it was 


*See Copland’s Medical Dictionary, vol. iii. p. 127. 
VOL, XVII.—NO. XXxIv. 18 
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near the close of the month when it reached New Orleans, 
which is supposed to be the most unhealthy city in the United 
States; and it is certainly not remarkable for its cleanliness. 

But let us recall how it visited Charleston. On the 31st 
of October, 1832, the brig Amelia, bound to New Orleans 
from New York, was wrecked on Folly Island, about twenty 
miles from Charleston. Some of the passengers were laboring 


under cholera. All were landed safely, and placed in well- 
ventilated houses and in tents. Every possible attention was 
paid to.them, but they continued to sicken and die. A 
boat’s crew came from Charleston to save the cargo; one of 
them took the cholera and died. The remainder of the crew 
were sent back to the island to perform quarantine with those 
landed from the brig; one became ill on the way and died 
in the boat. Three physicians were sent from the city to 
attend the sick; also a guard to enforce the quarantine. The 
whole crew of wreckers consisted of thirteen men; eleven 
contracted the disease; and eight died of it. A nurse who 
attended the first of the wreckers that died, took the disease 
and was sent to the island, where he died. Two of the three 
physicians took the cholera. There were but four negroes on 
the island when the infected brig arrived; all were seized 
with the disease and three died.* 

It could not be said that it was filth, intemperance, or 
debauchery that gave the disease a foot-hold in Folly Island, 
yet it proved as virulent there as in the most densely popu- 
lated and most filthy districts of our large cities. As it did 
not appear that anybody had recently been on a debauch, or 
fallen into the dock at Folly Island, the New York Board of 
Health arrived at the conclusion that the unusual sultriness 
of the weather predisposed the wreckers and the negroes. 

No doubt many of our citizens were as well satisfied with 
this explanation as they were with that of the introduction 
of the same pestilence into New York a few weeks pre- 
viously ; they were probably not aware that during the in- 
tense cold of the previous winter the disease committed 


* Vide Essays on Pathology and Therapeuti s, &c., by Samuel Ti. Dickson, 
M.D., vol. xi. p. 92. 
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frightful ravages in the North of Russia—proving more fatal 
at St. Petersburg in midwinter than it did at Paris, London, 
or Vienna in midsummer. 

But let us turn whithersoever we may, weshall find that 
the notions of our boards of health on the nature and cause 
of cholera are entirely erroneous. Thus the highest average 
mortality in London during the most unfavorable season, 
while the city was filthier than it has ever been since, was 
about 38.5 per cent. of those attacked; the highest average 
in Paris was about 49 per cent.; whereas the average in the 
coldest inhabited parts of Russia was 58.6 per cent. At Ti- 
flis three-fourths of those attacked died; at Astrachan two- 
thirds. In the province of the Caucasus 16,000 were attacked 
and 10,000 died. When the disease first broke out at Mos- 
cow, nine-tenths of those seized perished. In short, in some 
parts of frozen Russia nearly half the inhabitants were swept 
away by the cholera; whereas in sultry, oppressive Tripoli 
only one perished out of every 200. In all the principal cities 
of Europe every precaution was taken against the disease ; in 
Tripoli scarcely any were taken; the authorities as well as 
the people relying on the Mohammedan dogma of fatalism, 
like their brethren of Turkey. 

These are facts which cannot be disputed; they are proved 
by the statistics carefully collected in all parts of the world. 
How, then, can it be pretended that the scavenger, the 
chambermaid and the paterfamilias can control the cholera? 


The spirit-rappers, or the advertising fortune-tellers might as 
well pretend that they could do so. It may be very well to 
tell a dirty, ignorant person that if he do not wash himself 
and keep himself clean he will take the cholera and die of it; 
it may be excusable to tell our Aldermen and Councilmen 
that if they do not keep the streets clean the city will be 
attacked at a particular time by the cholera, and that if they 


do enforce cleanliness nobody need be afraid even if the 
disease do visit us in its worst form. This might be excused 
on the ground that the end justifies the means, since it is 
beyond question that cleanliness will do good, though it ean- 
not be regarded as a specific for the cholera. But to pro- 
claim such doctrine as one of the great discoveries of modern 
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science is not merely absurd; it is mischievous. It certainly 
does more harm than good; in illustration of this we need 
only say that hundreds have lost their lives because they 
were led to believe that being scrupulously clean in their 
person and houses, and strictly temperate in their habits, 
they need not fear the cholera. Thusa false sense of security 
led them to expose themselves—often needlessly—and they 
found, when too late, that the performance of a mere duty, 
which every person having any pretensions to deceney or 
intelligence, must know he owes to himself, cannot be re- 
garded asa protection against the virns of pestilential cholera. 

Nor has the stamping out theory any better foundation 
as applied to yellow fever. No amount of water or chloride 
of lime will stamp it out, until nature does so, or until the 
disease runs its course. Yellow fever, unlike cholera, cannot 
exist in the cold of winter; its virus is rendered inert by 
frost. While cholera has committed its ravages in all climates, 
and has proved as destructive amid the icy mountains of 
Russia and Norway as in the sultry valleys of the tropics, 
the yellow fever has never been known in an epidemic form 
in any of the more northern countries of Europe. But in 
most countries which it has visited it has proved more fatal 
than the cholera or even the plague. 

Although those medical philosophers of the present day 
who do not like to extend their researches beyond the most 
ordinary text-books, regard yellow fever as a modern disease 
as they do cholera, physicians like Sydenham and Boer- 
haave were of opinion that it was identical with the pesti- 
lence described by Thucydides and of which Pericles died. To 
many this would appear very absurd, nevertheless there is 
good reason for it. The Greek historian states that before 
the disease appeared at Athens it had prevailed at Lemnus 
and various other places; and that it was introduced to 
Athens through the Pirseus, which was the port of the city, 
where it suddenly broke out, and then rapidly spread, 
extending to every street. Thycydides also remarks that it 
was most fatal in the upper part of the city, where the popula- 
tion was most dense; and that it subsequently attacked other 
cities, sooner or later according as they had more or less 
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intercourse with Athens. He givesa full description of the 
symptoms, and those who have had most experience of 


yellow fever say that the most prominent are precisely 


those of the yellow fever. Thus, for example, the historian 
speaks of the extreme febrile heat, and the pale, greenish yellow 
(xAwpov) and livid color of the surface of the body: also, of 
the sense of excessive internal heat, apathy, or insanity, char- 
acteristic of the disease. Sut what is most worthy of at- 
tention is his description of the copious bilious evacuations, 
in view of the fact that the ancients regarded the black color 
of discharges from the bowels as having been produced by 
bile. Finally he mentions characteristics which are not those 
of the true plague; thus, for example, he says that * those 
who recovered had much compassion on those who were 
dying and those who lay sick, as having known the misery 
themselves, and eere now in a secure condition, for at never 
scized the same person twice so as to be fatal.” * 

Lucretius’ description of the same pestilence embraces many 
symptoms which are also identical with those of yellow fever, 
although the poet represents the pestilence at Athens as hav- 
ing come from Egypt. He describes the febrile condition, 
the stupor and extreme debility of the patient, the bloody ap- 
pearance of the tongue, &e. with remarkable precision + 

But whether it was the yellow fever that commitied such 
ravages at Athens, or not, whether it was the disease that 
appeared in the army of Pericles, when he besieged the city 
of Epidaurus, and finally attacked Pericles himself,t certain 
it is that it has proved as fatal as any other epidemic both 
in Europe and America. 

It has proved more fatal than the cholera, both in this 


* Thucyd., De Bello Pe lopon., lib. ii. 
+ Inde catervatim morbo, mortique, dabantur, 

Principio, caput incensum fervore gerebant ; 

Et dupliceis oculos subfu-a luce rubenteis, 

Sudabant etiam fauces, intrinsecus atre, 

Sanguine; et ulceribus vocis via septa coibat : 

Atque, animi interpres, munabat lingua cruore, 

Debilitata malis, motu gravis, aspera tactu. 

De Rerum Naturd, Lib. vi. 1142-1148. 

+ Plutarch, in Vita. 
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city and in Philadelphia. It has visited New York eleven 
times, carrying off a large number of the inhabitants each 
time. In 1798, 2,086 died of it out of a population of 
55,000. In 1805, so frightful were its ravages in New York 
that 37,000 fled out of a population of 76,000. Philadel- 
phia was nearly desolated by it in 1793, and again in 
1798. During the former year 4,041 persons died in that 
city, and 17,000 fled, out of a population of 50,000. Dr. 
Townsend states trom personal observations corroborated by 
statistics, that in 1822 such was the mortality in New York 
from yellow fever that so late in the season as October the 
proportion of deaths to the affected was as three to four. 
The average mortality in Philadelphia, in 1820, was about 
two out of every three. 

In the south of Europe the mortality from the same 
disease has been still greater. According to the testimony 
of Dr. Rocheaux, an eye-witness, who was in daily attend- 
ance on the sick for seven weeks, the mortality in Barcelona, 
in 1821, during the early part of the epidemic, amounted to 
nineteen out of twenty of those attacked. Dr. Killkrest, 
who had similar opportunities of knowing the truth, says 
that of 134 cases, which occurred at Murcia, only three or 
four recovered. The same physician remarks that scarcely 
any recovered of those first attacked at Gibraltar in 1828. 
In illustration of the extreme virulence and malignity of the 
disease, he says that of thirty-five Jews, received into the 
Civil Hospital, only one recovered.* 

There is no city in which the yellow fever has appeared 
in the epidemie form in which it is not liable to appear again, 
for that it is an infectious disease is beyond question. 

Nothing is more clearly proved than that yellow fever 
has never appeared spontaneously in New York or Phila- 
delphia, but has in every instance been as much an im- 
ported disease as the cholera. It may be true, as Drs. 
Rush and Miller have said, that certain conditions of the 
soil near the water in Philadelphia and New York aided 
in the propagation of the disease when once introduced ; 


* Vide Copland’s Medical Dictionary, Vol. IIL, p. 167. 
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although even this is denied by the large majority of those 
who have devoted most attention to the peculiarities of 
the yellow fever. ‘“ Most decidedly,” says Dr. Dancer of 
Jamaica, “it is an imported disease, and is communicable 
by contagion.” To this he adds that “ ¢¢ has no apparent con- 
nection with local causes ; that it has appeared in the health- 
test seasons and localities, and has prevailed least in unhealthy 
and marshy plac 3, * 

Dr. Charlton, President of the Medical Society of New 
York, declares in a letter to Dr. Hosack, of the 9th of 
September, 1803, as the result of long professional experience, 
that “the disease is of foreign origin,” and that he never 
met with a case of it but which “ could be traced to infec- 
tion from the city.” Dr. Ledyard, a very eminent New York 
physician, was first of opinion that the disease was generated 
in the city, as alleged by Dr. Miller; but Dr. Hosack informs us 
that he subsequently had reason to change his belief; and that 
all his own observations at the health office satisfied him that it 
was exclusively derived from the West Indies. 

Nor is it alone individual physicians who are thus decided 
in their opinion of its foreign origin ; the medical societies of 
all the cities in which it committed its ravages, have been 
equally positive in arriving at the same conclusion. Thus in 
a paper drawn up by the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, 
in 1798, it is stated, “3d. That the principal peculiarities of 
this fever are its contagious nature, the progress of the symp- 
toms, and the mortality consequent upon it. 4th. That to prove 


the contagious nature of this disease would be equally useless 


as to prove the contagion of the plague.” In the same 
paper it is pertinently asked, ‘* Where do we see the first ap- 
pearance of this pestilential fever? Is it among the marshes 
to the southward of our city, or in the neighbourhood of our 
wharves? Is it in the confined alleys, or on the salubrious 
banks of the Delaware at Kensington? Js it not always 
near those places where vessels from foreign countries are 
found? Do the fevers common to the country steal on in- 
sensibly infecting one person after another in a family and 


* Copland's Medical Dictionary, vol, iii. p. 173. 
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ina neighbor? Are they equally severe in seasons so op- 
posite asin 1797 and 1798?” * 

Dr. Pascalis, of Philadelphia, was of opinion, as well 
as Dr. Ledyard, at the commencement of the epidemic in 
that city, that the disease was produced by local causes, 
and accordingly he is quoted by several writers on the 
subject, including Dr. Bancroft, as opposed to the theory 
of contagion. But if he ever entertained any such opin- 
ion he seon found reason to change it. “It has appeared 
to me,” he says, “as well as to many practitioners, that 
a considerable number of the cases could not be traced but 
to a contagious power in the fever itself; such were the 
cases of whole families, who seemed preserved as long as they 
had no patient in their houses, and who all perished, or were 
sick, without exception, as soon as they admitted among them 
any one affected with the disease. This deplorable effect has 
been seen in the most wholesome parts of the town (Philadel- 
phia) and at any period of the season ; so that in many in- 
stances where the disease seemed most universal, by care and 
precaution, people were preserved ; while in the country they 
fell victims to their unreserved intercourse with patients when 
the epidemic was fast decreasing in every part of the town.” + 

We might fill pages with testimony equally positive by 
the most eminent physicians of Enrope and America as to the 
foreign origin of yellow fever—testimony which leaves no 
doubt on any intelligent, candid mind, that yellow fever is 
capable of being propagated in any of the cities it formerly 
visited, altogether independently of local causes. We have 
shown that the plague and the cholera commit their ravages 
in a manner equally independent and unaccountable. Iow- 
ever much the three great pestilences differ from each other 
in certain characteristics, it is equally true of all that they 
cannot be “ stamped out ” until they run their course. The 
plague cannot exist where there is intense heat or intense 
cold; it is equally unknown within the tropics and in high 
northern latitudes. It can only propagate itself where there 
is moderate heat; and even where it is most malignant it 


generally spares persons who are naturally robust and vigor- 





* Report of Philadelphia College of Physicians, 1798. 
+ Copland'’s Med. Dict., vol. iii., p. 175. 
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ous, whereas it most readily attacks children, females, and 
persons of feeble, delicate constitutions, especially the aged. 

Yellow fever, on the contrary, generally spares the feeble 
and debilitated, while it attacks the robust and vigorous with 
the utmost fury ; and accordingly the most experienced and 
skilful physicians have recommended an abstemious diet as 
the best protection against the disease. Dr. Rush of Phila- 
delphia recommends a diet of milk and vegetables, adding 
that the more moderately anitnal food is taken, if used at all, 
the better. But what he thinks is still worse than highly 
concentrated food is liquor in any form; and his opinion is 
corroborated by the views of those physicians of the West In- 
dies and Spain who have had most experience in the treatment 
of the disease. “I am inclined to think,” says Dr. Rush, * from 
a variety of facts, that abstinence from every species of strong 
liquor, wine itself not excepted, during the prevalence of pes- 
tilence, is more conducive to the maintenance of health than 
any other dietetic regulation whatever. It is an established 
fact, that water-drinkers either escaped the pestilence al- 
together, or had the disease in a remarkably mild degree. 
On the other hand, many instances occurred of free-livers 
receiving the infection in the morning, and having the attack 
of the fever after a plentiful repast of animal food and wine 
the following night.” * 

But we are reminded that we have other subjects to dis- 
euss. Althongh we have been able only to take a glance at 
the history of epidemics, we think we have shown that the 
potency of “ modern science ” is somewhat exaggerated. Far 
be it from us to deny that the boards of health in our prin- 
cipal cities have done much good during the past two or three 
years; but it is not the less true, that while doing so, some 
of their members have often rendered themselves ridicul- 
ous. Their weekly bulletins are veritable curiosities. They 
speak of epidemics as if they were ferocious animals that 
could be trightened away by chamber-maids, scavengers, 
“ teetotalers”” and medical students, but which, if they will 


visit us perchance, while all our guardians are asleep, are 


* Medical Inquiries and Observations, vol. ii. p. 49. 
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sure to respect gentlemen and ladies. They will make 
their attacks only on the vulgar and unwashed ; or if they 
should attack a gentleman by mistake he need have little 
fear; they will let him go with only a slight dragging, 
if he has not recently been indulging in naughty habits. 
In this case they may carry him off, so that he may serve as 
a warning to other respectable people who may be supposed 
also to have their weaknesses. 

Naturalists tell us that there are some spots which are 
carefully avoided by beasts of prey on account of certain 
peculiarities of the soil, or of the atmosphere, while there are 
other spots which attract those animals for the opposite peculi- 
arities. Some of our boards of health seem to have taken a 
hint from this in the construction of their “ sanitary maps.” 
If there are any of our readers who have not yet seen the sani- 
tary map of New York, they should procure a copy at once. 
One has only to glance at this in order to tell the precise 


localities in which the next epidemic, whether the plague, 


the cholera, or the yellow fever, is sure to sojourn for a 
longer or shorter period, according to circumstances; also 
the precise localities which those epidemics are nearly as 
sure to avoid. Real estate agents especially, and nervous 
ladies, would do well, for obvious reasons, to have a copy of 
this map. If any one dies of an epidemic who does not re- 
side in a black spot, it is not the fault of the white spot—it is 
clear that the deceased, although hitherto regarded as a gen- 
tleman, and consequently exempt from epidemic disease, must 
have been a filthy or intemperate person, most probably both. 

Those who are not aware of the peculiar manner in which 
New York has been “ protected ” from disease during the last 
two or three years, may well regard this as burlesque ; but if 
they will examine some of the reports and bulletins alluded 
to they will find that we do not exaggerate the facts, which 
we are called upon to regard as “the teachings of modern 
science.” 

But this ridiculous pretentiousness to superior knowl- 
edge has a serious side to it. Everybody remembers 
how much it has been the habit in New York, for 
some years past, to represent those supposed to have 
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died of cholera either as intemperate or filthy in their 
habits. We have ourselves known persons who led a most 
exemplary life, including ciergymen, to have been thus 
vilified because they happened to die suddenly, lest their 
wealthy neighbors might be frightened at the idea that they 
also were liable to die of cholera, or some other epidemic, 
real or imaginary, as the case might be. 

It is but a spurious kind of science that encourages con- 
duct so outrageous. Those who lose their beloved relatives 
and protectors have sufficient cause for grief without seeing 
them falsely assailed in this way. Were it even trne that 
their habits were filthy and intemperate, there would be 
neither propriety nor humanity in proclaiming the fact while 
those to whom they were dear are still weeping over their 
corpses. What astrange anomaly it is that frequently the 
assassin, wlio pays the just penalty of his crime, not only 
receives sympathy but is mourned as a saint, while one never 
charged with any crime is abused in the grossest manner 
for having died so suddenly and under such circumstances 
that his death might frighten others ! 

We are not in any manner opposed to boards of health ; 
we think, on the contrary, that one should be maintained 
permanently in every large city. We certainly have no 
unfriendly feeling towards any member of the Board of 
Health of New York; indeed, there are several members of 
the Board whom we regard as personal friends. Our only 


object in the allusions we have made in several parts 


of this article to the “ stamping out ” theory, is to show that 
it is not only erroneous and unscientific, but decidedly perni- 
cious ; and if any of its pernicious consequences be obviated by 
our remarks, we shall consider ourselves abundantly rewarded 
sine maleficio ad aliq wem. 


Art. 1V.— Official Despatches and other Public Documents. 1861-1865. 


Prominent among the many singular features of our late 
war, and among those which distinguished it from the great 
European wars of the past, may be mentioned the small 
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number of sieges which marked its progress, and the fact 
that in all those operations which may be justly designated 
sieges, the forces of the Union bore the aggressive part; for 
although some of the finest armies which the rebel govern- 
ment ever assembled, were launched forth on a tour of 
Northern conquest, they never settled down before one of 
our strongholds, and bravely but patiently carried to their 
legitimate result the tedious operations of a siege. What 
could not be taken by a few desperate assaults, was passed by 
or retired from as the requirements of the campaign seemed 
to dictate. 


It is true that many aggressive movements of the rebels 


have been and still are, called sieges, but if they are proper- 


ly so called, a new term must be invented to designate those 
operations in which sapping, mining, a liberal vertical fire, 
and the protracted and effective use of heavy artillery for 
offensive purposes, form a leading and an essential part. 
Ilud the rebels made a vigorous and determined attempt 
to capture Washington, concentrating for this purpose their 
entire strength and compelling a similar concentration on our 
part, the resulting operations would have been unrivalled in 
their grandeur. Grant or indeed any of the generals who 
were prominent during the later stages of the war, would 
probably have found an investment by inferior numbers ex- 
ceedingly irksome, and leaving a sufficient force to hold the 
defensive lines, would have fallen upon the enemy’s flank 
and rear with the residue, in that style which is so ruinous 
to well-laid plans. Be this as it may, it is not difficult to 
explain the peculiarity of our war, to which we have reterred, 
for its causes are apparent to even a superficial observer. 
We can readily understand why continental Europe is dotted 
over with fortified places, for each place has a history of its 
own, while the dense population and high state of cultivation 
of the country which surround them, render it easy to pro- 
vision and garrison them when they are supposed to lie in 
the path of an invading army, if indeed they are not strongly 
garrisoned at all times to maintain the sway of the ruling 
dynasty; and it is equally easy to understand why as our 
forces gradually overran the South, great fortresses did not 
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loom up in their path, r quiring either to be reduced, or to 
be watched by corps of observation, much stronger than their 
garrisons, All the elements which are essential to the 
thorough and speedy fortification of a great country,—well 
developed material resources, a skilful laboring population, 
afully matured policy of defence, and great engineering 
skill on the part of the responsible head of affairs were 
wanting; and consequently speedy capture or a retreat fol- 
lowed every attempt of a detachment to hold out in hastily 
constructed earthworks, ag inst superior numbers. 

Having thus glanced at the causes which conspired to 
determine the character of our war, we are prepared to 
make the most of those parts of its history which show 
us obstinate bravery on one side, and a vigorous defence 
on the other, with a few yards of earth or sand intervening, 
to heighten the dramatic effect. 


Charleston, like most of our Southern seaboard cities, is 
environed with broad marshes, bordered toward the sea with 
long narrow islands, some of which are yielding so rapidly 


to its wash, that they promise before long, to degenerate into 
overgrown strips of beach, useful only to break the force of 
the incoming waves, unless, indeed, the same forces which 
now threaten their destruction, may by some freak of nature 
be charged with their rebuilding. These islands, desolate as 
they may appear, are, when properly fortified, well fitted to 
ward off a seaward attack, and one of them, Fort Moultrie, 
proved itself a formidable barrier to the entrance of the Brit- 
ish fleet, some years before South Carolina and the mother 
country were discovered to have a common interest in the 
destrnetion of a great common enemy. After the capture of 
the Morris Island batteries, it was from this island that a fire 
was poured forth which proved an efficient obstacle to the 
entrance of our own fleet, and threatened to bar its return, 
if after a contest in the inner harbor it attempted to retire in 
a disabled condition. The southern boundary of the harbor 
entrance is Morris Island, whose north end is nearly four 
miles from the city and 1400 yards from Fort Sumter. The 
experiments of the rebels early in 1861 had convinced them 
that at this range that structure could be demolished by a 
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persevering effort, and they accordingly. erected, at a point 
nearly a mile farther down the island, Fort Wagner, a mass- 
ive casemated structure, whose plan exhibited more skill 
than its location, which, hqwever, was determined upon be- 
fore the full powers of rifled artillery had been developed, 
and when it was supposed that two miles, intervening between 
a breaching battery and the threatened fortress, would effec- 
tually protect the latter from any material injury. 

More than two miles south of Fort Wagner is lighthouse 
Jules, a narrow estuary separating Morris Island from its 
southern neighbor, Folly Island, which stretches more than 
seven miles farther down the coast, and was covered, prior 
to its occupation by our forces, with a dense growth of timber 
and underbrush. It was occupied, without resistance, April 
2d, 1863, and after the failure of the Navy to capture or 
destroy Fort Sumter, five days later, was retained, almost 
without molestation, for nearly two months, when the rebels, 
having meanwhile placed in position several guns on the 
southern part of Morris Island, opened a heavy fire upon our 
pickets, an amusement which was repeated several times at 
intervals of afew days, with but slight loss, however, to our 
troops. 

Karly in June, General Q. A. Gillmore was recallec from 
Kentucky to assist the navy in its operations against Charles- 
ton, and arriving in the department he assumed command 
in a short order, and addressed himself to the task before 
him. It was not expected that with a foree which the rebels 
could outnumber two to one, he could beat down all obstacles, 
and present to an eager public one of the most important sea- 
ports of the Confederacy, with a garniture of encircling forts, 
and guns by the hundred. Sherman did so a year and a 
half later, but Gillmore could not hope to do it with his 
small foree, and the fact that he was expected by many, 


simply shows that there were many who did not adequately 


comprehend the nature of the obstacles which he encountered. 

lie found matters, however, in a condition which was in 
some respects highly favorable to the movement which he 
contemplated. ‘The long periods of inaction of former com- 
manders, and the feeble character of the movements which 
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they did undertake, had beguiled the enemy into a feeling of 
comparative security, and impressed them with the belief 
that our forces were incapable of any effort at all formidable 
in its character, while the recent unsuccessful attempt of the 
New Ironsides and eight monitors to enter the inner harbor, 
had resulted in an increased estimate of the defensive pow- 
ers of the harbor forts. 

Soon after our occupation of Folly Island, a lookout tower 
had been erected near its northern end, but out of range of 
the greater part of the rebel fire, and commanding an exten- 
sive view of the surrounding country. From it could be 
watched the movements of the blockade runners, which after 
passing our fleet, usually lay at anchor near Fort Sumter until 
morning, when they moved up to the city. During one week 
in May five vessels were counted in this way, and there was 
good reason to believe that they did not spend an unneces- 
sary length of time in the harbors after discharging their car- 
goes, and receiving their loads of cotton. Night after night 
the dull boom of our guns would be heard rolling in from the 
sea, but morning showed the long, low hull of the persecuted 
vessel safely cradled in the harbor, and on one occasion two 
of these treasonable crafts slipped through the toils of the 


hunter and reached their destination in safety. As may be 


imagined, this apparent inefficiency, on the part of our 
blockading fleet, was severely criticised by those who wit- 
nessed its operations from the shore, but it is doubtful whether 
their strictures were just, on the whole. It is difficult even 
to discover a lead-colored vessel on a dark night, and still 
more difficult to pursue that vessel when discovered, in spite 
of her doublings, which may render useless any preconcerted 
plan of operations, in which several gun-boats have each a 
part. 

From this wooden tower, Gen. Gillmore carefully studied 
the country which he hoped to occupy, until he had fully 
matured his plan, a portion of which was even then being ex- 
ecuted ; he decided as follows : 

I. To place in position on the upper end of Folly Island 
as many guns as could be well located, and at the same time 
concealed fromthe enemy. 
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II. To make a heavy demonstration on James’ Island, 
which lay between Folly Island and the city, for the parpose 
of distracting the enemy’s attention from the real point of 
attack—Morris Island—and with the hope that the enemy 
would concentrate his available force to oppose this feint. 

Ill. To collect on Folly Island all the available troops in 
the department, without attracting the enemy’s attention, and 
as a preparatory movement to those which were to follow. 

[V. A strong brigade was to be embarked in small boats, 
and conveyed through the creek which forms the western 
boundary of Folly Island, to Lighthouse Inlet, where it was 
to land and form a lodgment on the lower end of Morris 
Island, the batteries defending which were to be engaged and 
silenced, by the fire of our own batteries, established on the 
opposite shore, and by the fire of the Navy. 

V. To capture and occupy Fort Wagner, and erect breach- 
ing batteries against Fort Sumter, and destroy its defensive 
powers, thus removing what was considered the most formi- 
dable obstacle to the entrance of the Navy ; which it was ex- 
pected would at once enter and occupy the harbor. This 
hope was never realized, but it is probable that the same 
boldness and skill, which gave us New Orleans, would have 
ensured the capture of Charleston. 

VI. The Charleston and Savannah railroad was to be cut, 
to prevent the passage of reinforcements from the latter city 
northward to Charleston. This movement was undertaken 
by a detachment weak in numbers, and proved unsuccessful, 
Its failure did not affect the execution of the general plan. 
The erection of the batteries on the northern end of Folly 


Island was prosecuted with secrecy and vigor. Every pre- 
caution which prudence could suggest was taken to conceal 


our movements from the rebels, who were separated from us 
by an inlet, only four hundred yards in width. In spite of 
all our precautions, nothing but the carelessness of the enemy 
kept him in ignorance of our movements, which were, how- 
ever, in some respects, highly favored by the topographical 
features of the ground, which consisted of a cluster of high 
drifting sand hills, in which we excavated the batteries, cut- 
ting through the embrasures last of all. The sound of ham- 
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mers and saws, was deadened and concealed by the roar of 
the surf, which rolled in at our right hand, and the presence 
of a background of timber and underbrush, enabled us to con- 
ceal some of our work by transporting bushes to the desired 
localities. Such were the precautions used to avoid unneces- 
sary noise, that upon one oceasion, a gun platform which had 
been improperly laid, was cut in two, for a distance of nearly 
fifteen feet, by boring auger holes through the planks in a 
continuous line, 

The other details of the general plan were carried out with 
entire success. The troops were in an excellent state of dis- 
cipline, and the subordinate commanders seemed to appre- 
ciate fully the importance of the duties which were assigned 
them, and the value of a prompt and implicit obedience of 
orders. The reinforcements from other parts of the depart- 
ment were disembarked at Folly Island during the night, and 
the transports which brought them were out of sight before 
morning, as were the troops ; who at once sought the shelter 
of the woods. All passing to and fro was restricted within 
limits which at the time seemed absurdly narrow, while the 
picket line was rigorously kept clear of stragglers, and ama- 
teur observers. 

Early in the war the rebels had obstructed Lighthouse 
Inlet, by driving a double row of piles at a point which 
our assaulting party must pass, and the removal of these 
piles became necessary. A passage was opened by sawing 
them off, at a depth of several feet from the surface of the 
water. This work was begun on the night of the eighth, and 
was completed the morning of the assault. 

At length, at day-break on the morning of July tenth, all 
was ready and the ball opened. The demonstration on 
James’ Island, under General Terry, was perfectly successful, 
and the torees confronting him were augmented by a detach- 
ment from the garrison of Morris Island, precisely as we 
wished. The assaulting party, embarked the night before, 


had reached a position favorable to a rapid advance, and lay 


concealed by the tall marsh grass. Our guns and mortars, 

forty-seven in number, ranged for several hundred yards 

from right to left across the island, and their simultaneous 
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discharge would have projected nearly a ton of metal toward 
the rebel works. 

Just as the first rays of the rising sun shone forth, the 
gun on the right fired the opening shot, and the cloud 
of smoke which marked its discharge was rapidly extended 
to the left, as gun after gun and mortar after mortar hurled 
forth their shot and shell, and our gunners addressed them- 


selves to the work which was before them. Four monitors 
moved up and added the thunders of their fire to the already 
tremendous uproar. The reply of the rebels was unsteady 
and inefficient, and but one or two of our men were injured 
by it. Two of our artillery men were severely wounded by 


the premature explosion of the gun which they were serving. 
Our own fire was not very accurate, as it resulted in dis- 
mounting only one gun, of all those which were opposed to 
us. Still forty seven pieces, fired in any direction with rapid- 


ity, must prove annoying to uncovered bodies of troops, and 
it is probable that the reinforcements which were marched 
down from the upper end of the island during the bombard- 
ment must have suffered somewhat from this cause. 

While this furious cannonade was in progress, the 
assaulting party was moving into position, and at length, 
passing the obstructions which lay in its path, eame under 
the view of the enemy’s artillery, which in spite of our own 
fire, threw several wild shots toward it in the vain hope ot 
staying its progress. As the boats approached and came 
more nearly between our own batteries and those of the 
enemy, our fire slackened and finally ceased, and our 
artillerymen leaped to the parapet, to watch the result of 
the contest. The scene was one of the wildest excitement ; 
with tremendous cheers our men urged their boats forward, 
and rapidly forming on the beach, advanced and quickly 
drove the rebel infantry from its intrenchments, from which 
it had poured forth a rapid but not very destructive fire. 
The rebel artillery was badly arranged for a close defence, 
and was speedily deserted, and in a short time two thirds of 
the istand was in our possession, and scattering purties of 
prisoners were slowly passing to the rear, evidently in an 
unenviable frame of mind. The remnant of the rebel 
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garrison gathered inits stronghold, which was yet to be the 
price of much blood, and of many valuable lives. 

The heat of the sun, and the fatigues of the morning, put 
an emphatic negative upon all propositions to assault it that 
day, while the sullen front of Sumter, and the screaming of 
the great shells which she threw over our heads, at a range 
of more than three miles, seemed to promise not a little 
arduous labour, before our task was finished. 

At day-break the next morning, Fort Wagner was assaulted 
without success, and with but small loss compared with that 
which attended a similar movement a week later. More 
troops were now brought over from Folly Island, and Gen. 
Terry’s division was recalled from James’ Island, where its 
presence was no longer required. It was decided to place 
in position against Ft. Wagner every gun which could be 
moved up, and with the aid of the navy to try the effect of a 
vigorous bombardment, to be followed by an assault. About 
a week was devoted to this work, which to the engineer 
troops was of the most exhausting character, requiring as it 
did unremitting labor day and night, with insufficient 
supplies and an annoying fire as attendant evils. At length, 
on the morning of the eighteenth all was ready and a 
terrible fire was poured upon the devoted place. The constant 
fire of the land batteries, and the huge shells of the navy, 
tore and scattered its massive parapet until it seemed that no 
living being could exist within its walls. Its replies were 
infrequent and at length ceased ; its flagstaff was shot away 
until nothing but a ragged stump remained. Still its garrison 
was practically unharmed and was soon to display its num- 
bers in a determined defence. At sunset preparations for 
the assault being completed, the column moved rapidly up 
the beach, and toward the spot where hundreds of its num- 
bers were to find their graves, and hundreds more were to be 
maimed for life; perhaps in no contest of the war was there 
more bloodshed upon so limited a space ; there certainly was 
none in which a regiment whose very manhood had been 


denied, gave better evidence of its devotion to a country not 
over grateful, than did the 54th Massachusetts. 
as was the loss in that regiment, it was fully shared by others, 


But great 
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and when, after further endurance had become useless, 
our decimated brigades retired, those who survived had just 
reason to be proud that they participated in this fearful 
assault, which most signally failed to accomplish its 
object. 

An assault in broad daylight is frequently successful, 
because after the enemy’s works are once gained even in 
part, the plan of attack becomes so far developed, that it is 
comprehended by a considerable number of those who par- 
ticipate in its exeeution, and although the leading officers 
may fall at the critical moment, there are usually others who 
are ready to lead on the men to those points which must be 
occupied at the proper moment, or not at all. At Wagner 
there were two or three guns upon which the first rush should 
have been made, and over which a hand to hand contest 
should have been maintained, while in the ditch and on the 
glacis thus rendered tenable, it would have been easy to 
colleet a force whose onset would have carried all before it. 
In daylight too, the inspiring effect of personal example will 
often achieve wonders, but the most undaunted heroism 
cannot affect those from whom it is concealed by the dark- 
ness. With these and many other elements of suecess 
wanting, it would have been strange had the effort been 
sucessful, and perhaps nothing but one of those fortunate 
accidents, which sometimes turn the tide of a contest, could 
have rendered it so. 

The next day was a gloomy one to all. Many of the 
officers who had been relied upon to take a leading part in 
our future operations, were dead or disabled, while a major- 
ity of our best regiments had lost some of their bravest 
officers and men, and that buoyant sanguine spirit which is so 
essential to the successful prosecution of a great enterprise, 
was correspondingly lessened in intensity. 

The strength of Wagner having been made apparent to all, 
the more tardy but more certain operations of a siege were 
entered upon with spirit and diligence, while the varying in- 
cidents of its progress, and the prospect that our future ope- 
rations would be more decisive in their character, soon ban- 
ished the memory of their recent defeat from the minds of 
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our men, and nerved them to endure the fatigues of the few 
weeks which followed, with a patience which was at once 
commendable and surprising. 

On the night of the assault, as soon as its disastrous ter- 
mination became known, a line of inclined palisading was set 
up, stretching from right to left across the island, from the 
beach to the creek which forms its western boundary. This 
obstacle was intended to check any sortie which the enemy 
might make, and several davs were devoted to strengthening 
the line thus defined, which was about thirteen hundred 
yards from Wagner, while at a point about two and a half 
miles from Sumter, a breaching battery was begun, with the 
view of testing at that distance the effect of a fire from the 
heavy rifled guns, which were originally intended to be used 
ata much shorter range. This battery was located on a 
spur of the island, which projected several hundred yards 
into the marsh on our left, and the batteries which were 
established at this point were designated the Left Batteries, 
to distinguish them from those which were located on the 
main body of the island, and in front of Wagner, to whose 
fire they were exposed, 

During the bombardment of the eighteenth, several thir- 
ty-pound rifled pieces had been used from the left, and were 
retained there to prevent the passage of steamers from the 
city to the north end of the island. One evening just before 
sunset, one of these guns was turned upon Sumter and two or 
three shells fired at that fortress, which had the effect of 
producing as many unmistakable clouds of brick dust, thus 
showing that they had penetrated the parapet before burst- 
ing. It was not intended, however, to employ pieces of this 
calibre, while guns capable of throwing five times the weight 
of metal lay idle, and means were taken to bring a portion 
at least of these guns to bear, at as short a range as could be 
obtained, and as Wagner lay nearly in a direct line, between 
our advanced works on the right and Ft. Sumter, it is obvious 
that an advance toward the former would be an equivalent 
advance toward the latter. Accordingly after a careful ex- 
amination of the ground to be oceupied, our lines were ad- 


vanced, on the night of the twenty-third a distance of nearly 
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five hundred yards, and to a point within a range of two 
miles from Ft. Sumter. The labors of the troops were this 
night attended with entire success, and the ground thus oc- 
cupied formed the second parallel of the siege. Every pre- 
caution was taken to preclude the possibility of our being 
dispossessed of this line, and within a few days it was con- 
sidered as well fitted to resist an assault, as Ft. Wagner 
itself. Indeed, this locality soon assumed the appearance of 
a small fortress. A large central magazine was soon com- 
pleted, with smaller service magazines, for the use of the 
breaching and defensive guns. On the lett of the parallel, 
and extending across the creek which limited its extension in 
that direction, was stretched a boom of heavy timbers, se- 
curely fastened together, for the purpose of obstructing the 
passage of any flanking party in boats, should an attempt 
of this character be made; but on the right of the parallel 
stretched a beach, swept by the enemy’s fire, and an excel- 
lent path for the passage of a sortie. The difficulty of de- 
fending this flank, was met by the construction of what 
was designated the Surf Battery, a structure whose founda- 
tion of logs, carefully prepared during the daytime, was laid 
at night. Upon this was built a parapet entirely composed 
of well filled sand-bags, with three embrasures, of boiler-plate, 
for howitzers at its extremity, and with emplacements for 
two pieces near the shore. The beach was perfectly com- 
manded by this work which would have poured a galling 
tire into an advancing column. 

The construction of breaching batteries at this point, was 
prosecuted with great energy, and on the first of August 


platforms had been laid for seven, although the parapets 
were as yet incomplete, and the guns did not open fire for 
more than two weeks. 


Although the destruction of Fort Sumter was the most 
prominent feature in our present operations, it was deemed 
advisable to push our approaches toward Wagner as rapidly 
as was consistent with a regard for the lines of our sappers, 
and our pickets forced back those of the enemy, night after 
night, in order that an advance might not be discovered, 
until too nearly completed to be arrested, and on the night 
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of August ninth, the third parallel was established, three 
hundred and thirty yards in advance of the second, and five 
hundred from Fort Wagner. The flanks of the ground thus 
gained were made as secure as possible, by the use of abatis 


and inclined palisading, so placed as to prevent an enemy 


5) 

from gaining our rear, should he pass either extremity of the 
parallel. It was considered unwise to risk ordinary field 
guns so far in advance, and their places were supplied by 
the use of little affairs, called after their inventor Requa bat- 
teries. They consisted of twenty-five rifled barrels, so ar- 
ranged as to deliver their fire in one flame, but with a lateral 
divergence which could be varied at will, and although their 
offensive properties were not severely tested in this siege, a 
favorable opinion was formed of them, by most of those 
under whose observation they came. 

Hitherto our advance had been almost entirely by the 
use of the flying sap, which consists simply in the disposition 
of a sufficient number of men in such a manner that if ata 
given signal, each begins a trench at his feet, throwing the 
earth to the front, and unites his own work with that of his 
comrade on either side, the desired parallel and its approaches 
will be established, although much additional labour is re- 
quired to complete the work thus begun. As the assignment of 
the men to their posts must be made in silence, and during 
the darkest portion of the night, an engineer officer has 
good reason to congratulate himself, if he can successfully 
execute his task. It will be readily understood, that when 
the men have once begun their labors, they lose no time in 
interposing between the enemy’s guns and themselves as 
heavy a body of earth as they can throw up, for as a stimulus 
to active exertion the fear of a lively fire of grape and can- 
ister stands unrivalled. 

Meanwhile a singular structure was rising from the sur- 
face of the adjacent marsh, at a point more than three 
quarters of a mile from the nearest point of the island, and 
four miles from Charleston, for whose benefit its armament 
was especially designed. This work, under the soubriquet 
of the “Swamp Angel,” soon became widely known, and 
although its fire never proved very destructive, it demonstra- 
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ted that without any further advance on our part, Charleston 
might be rendered an undesirable place of residence. Its con- 
struction, which was prosecuted almost entirely during the 
night, was begun by spreading upon the surface of the 
marsh two thicknesses of heavy tarpaulin. 

Upon the surface thus prepared a platform of heavy logs 
was laid, having in its centre a rectangular opening, slightly 
larger than the platform of the battery; upon this platrorm 
of logs was laid the parapet, constructed entirely of sand bags, 
which had been filled during the daytime at a point nearly 
a mile and a half distant, and transported to their destina- 
tion at night in boats. Around the rectangular opening, a 
continuous line of planks were thrust down through the soft 
mud, to the sandy bottom of the marsh, the planks being 
edge-to-edge, and thus forming a huge chest, nearly filled 
with the soft soil, upon the top of which a heavy tarpaulin 
wis spread, and over this several inches of sand, and upon 
this a massive platform of yellow pine, whose weight was 
partially sustained by the sand and its substratum, and par- 
tially by the sheet piling just described. Upon this founda- 
tion, which was independent of that which sustained the para- 
pet, was laid the platform proper of the gun, an eight-inch 
Parrott rifle. The battery was connected with the island by 
a foot-way, sustained mainly by piles thrust into the marsh, 
and partially by a bearing surface of light planks. 

Thirty-five shots in all were fired from this battery toward 
Charleston: the Greek fire which attained so great a noto- 
riety at the time, was a worthless composition, inferior in 
power to many substances which have been in use for years. 
It failed to inflame a dry pine board which was held in con- 
tact with its flame, until it had burned out. Careful parents 
often entrust their children with fire-works which are far 
more dangerous in their character. 

As soon as the suspicions of the rebels were fully aroused 
as to our intentions with regard to Fort Sumter, they put forth 
the most strenuous exertions to protect its exposed portions 
from our fire, both by piling sand bags against its parapet, 
and by hanging cotton bales hooped with iron from its coping. 
The power of cotton to resist the impact of a projectile, has 
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always been overestimated, and in this ease it utterly failed 
to accomplish its object. 


The fire of our breaching batteries was first opened upon 


Sumter, on the sixteenth of August. Its effect could easily 
be watched with the naked eye, at a distance of more than 
two miles. The cloud which followed the explosion of the 
shells in the parapet was uniformly red, showing that the 
mass of pulverized brick which was thrown out, must have 
been very large, to thus mark the usual color of the smoke. 
At the end of the first day’s bombardment the fort presented 
a ragged appearance, and the efficiency of our fire had sur- 
passed the expectations of the most sanguine. The sight from 
the rear of our batteries was an impressive one. The huge 
projectiles flew forward to their destination with a rushing 
sound, not unlike that of steam escaping trom the safety-valve 
of a locomotive, and their course could easily be traced, from 
the gun nearly to the fort. Much annoyance, and some loss 
of life were caused by the premature explosion of many of 
the shells, those from our right batteries necessarily passing 
over the troops in the advanced trenches. The cause of these 
accidents was diligently sought for, and various remedies ap- 
plied without suecess. When we consider that within a small 
fraction of a second, the shell receives a rotaline motion equal 
to nearly one hundred revolutions per second, the wonder is, 
not that premature explosions occur at all, but that the frie- 
tion of the rough iron interior against the powder inside does 
not cause such an accident at every discharge. It was also 
supposed that the flame of the gun’s discharge penetrated 
the base of the shell, and ignited its charge. The first diffi- 
culty has since been remedied by applying to the interior a 
smooth adhesive lining of asphaltum. The defects in the 
base of the shell can be avoided by more careful casting. 
The bombardment lasted seven days, the last two or three 
being chiefly devoted to breaking up the larger fragments 
which had been previously detached. 

No sooner had this result been attained, than our energies 
were addressed to the reduction of Fort Wagner, which still 
loomed up as defiantly as ever, and barred our farther pro- 
gress on land. The navy, which it was hoped would enter 
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the harbor, as soon as its most formidable defensive work had 
been silenced, remained in a state of comparative inaction, 
and utterly failed to realize the expectations which had been 
based upon its supposed efficiency. It became from this mo- 
ment simply an auxiliary to the land forces, and this not from 
any lack of personal courage on the part of its officers, but 
from causes which can be more intelligently investigated, 
when time has developed some facts which are now hidden, 
and when those who have fully sueceeded elsewhere, under 
circumstances apparently as adverse, shall have set forth in 
full their views as to this failure. 

The bombardment closed at sunset, on the twenty-third, 
and the saine night a small redan was thrown out from the 
left of the fourth parallel, which had been opened two nights 
before by the flying sap. This redan was intended to flank 
the parallel, and to serve as a basis for future advances. At 
this point the artillery fire of Wagner became very trouble- 
some, while the rebel riflemen had formed a lodgment in a 
deep ridge of sand in our immediate front, and with the aid 
of those in the fort itself, maintained an accurate and fatal 
fire of musketry. The parapet on the left of the parallel, 
owing to the scarcity of material, was very slight, and several 
yards of it were demolished, a section falling before each 
shell which penetrated it. 

'requent attempts were made, at this and at other times, 
to employ the full sap in our advance, with varying success. 
Its distinctive feature consists in the use of the sap-roller, a 
cylindrical basket stuffed with fagots, which the sappers 
constantly push before them, securing their flanks by a par- 
apet thrown up as they advance, or by the use of baskets of 
brushwood, called gabions, resembling barrels in size and 
shape, which are placed in position and filled, as the sap- 
roller advances. 


Several modifications of this method of sapping are used, 


when circumstances permit or require them, but as the sap- 
roller, though impervious to musket-shots, yields at once to 
an artillery fire, it is an essential element of success, that the 
enemy's artillery shall be disabled or silenced by an over- 


DD 


powering fire from the aggressor. In our operations the 
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enemy’s guns were frequently turned upon the sap, and its 
progress during the day time was uncertain and slow, and 
when vigorously opposed it involved an expenditure of life 
which circumstances did not warrant. For this reason by 
far the greater part of our advance was by the flying sap at 
night. 

It now became apparent to all, that no further progress 
could be made until the enemy’s sharpshooters were driven 


from the ridge in our front. After an unsuccessful attempt 
by another regiment, the task was well executed by the 
Twenty-Fourth Massachusetts volunteers on the evening of 


August 26th. The ground thus gained was speedily con- 
verted into the fifth parallel of the siege, and our troops luxu- 
riated in a fair depth of sand in which to execute their works. 
The fire of the enemy became, if possible, more severe, but 
the depth of sand was sufficient to afford good cover, and our 
casualties did not materially increase. At this point we dis- 
covered the nature of the obstacles upon which the enemy 
relied to obstruct our progress: the ground in our front, and 
a portion of that which we had captured, was thickly planted 
with torpedoes, most of which were of wood, and so arranged 
as to explode by the pressure of the foot. A colored cor- 
poral was killed by one of them, and his body, denuded of 
clothing by the explosion, was deposited, face downward, 
upon another a few yards off, in a position which was exposed 
to the view of the enemy’s sharpshooters, and here it re- 
mained two days before it could be removed. 

Our troubles did not end here. Many of the men who 
had fallen on ‘the eighteenth were buried at this point, and 
our sappers were continually uncovering their remains. It 
would not add to the interest of this description to enter upon 
the details of this development, and it will hardly be neces- 
sary to state that our men were careful to avoid, as far as 
possible, a contact so unpleasant. 

As our attempts to advance by sapping were met by the 
enemy with great ferocity, it was at length decided to turn 
all our heavy guns upon Fort Wagner, and try the effect of a 
bombardment, to be followed by a vigorous assault. All of 
our siege mortars, for which good positions could be prepared 
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in time, were moved up to to the fifth parallel, and a large 
magazine was constructed in order that their service might be 
continuous and steady, so far as a supply of ammunition was 
concerned. The communications from this point to the rear, 
were strengthened and fitted for the passage and reception 
of a large body of troops, in order that our assaulting party 
might be protected until it had reached a point very near 
the fort. Meanwhile it was discovered that the wooden 
torpedoes could be handled with safety, if a small auger hole 
was bored through them, and their bursting charge well 
moistened with water. 

On the morning of September 5th the bombardment be- 
can, the land batteries being assisted by the New Ironsides 
which delivered her fire with an accuracy which left nothing 
to be desired. Our mortars in the fifth parallel threw every 
shell where it seemed most needed, and during the night, 
when their fire was most required, as many as four shells 
might be seen at once en route for the fort. Our fire reached 
its period of greatest intensity on the morning of the 6th, 
when, as witnessed from our advanced trenches, no words 
can do justice to its power; the report of the gun in the rear, 
the whiz of the projectile close over head, and the sound of 
its explosion, could sometimes all be heard within a single 
second; and when several guns were fired simultaneously or 
nearly so, the uproar was tremendous. The head of our ad- 
vance was adorned with a flag, which enabled the gunners 
on the Ironsides to avoid it in this fire, and from this locality 
the huge round shells could be seen swiftly approaching, 
until they struck the hard beach and glancing upward, 
grazed the parapet and bomb-proof, and bursting, scattered 
their splinters over the interior. From the outset this fire 
completely subdued that of the place, and our sappers com- 
pleted their work with entire safety, and on the night of the 
6th entered the ditch and removed the obstructions which 
had been relied upon to check our assault, and made plain 
the path of the troops who were to storm the work in the 
morning. Nothing but the evacuation of the place, which 
was successfully accomplished at midnight, prevented the 
capture of the entire garrison. 
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The batteries on the north end of the island at once fell 
into our hands, and the work of the army was practically 
complete. 

Thus ended a siege, which if it was unfruitful in great 
results, so far as our occupation of the enemy’s territory was 
concerned, will ever be memorable as an exhibition of the 
courage, endurance, and skill of the American soldier of 
every grade, while the feat of destroying a great fortress, in 
spite of the intervention of two miles of an enemy’s territory, 
challenged the admiration of the civilized world, and gave to 
it the most convincing proof, that our own resources, if fully 
drawn upon, were all-sufticient to meet the greatest emer- 
gency which might overtake us. 

The Parrott gun which stood foremost among the enginery 
of this siege, has since fallen into disgrace, on account 
of the fatal results which attended its use at the bombard- 
ment of Fort Fisher, but it should be borne in mind that the 
bursting of a gun must necessarily be attended with disastrous 
consequences on the crowded deck of a vessel, while in a 
land battery, fewer men are exposed to its fragments. 
Twenty-four of these guns burst on Morris Island, but their 
explosion was attended with fatal results in only one or two 
vases. Setting aside the danger which attends the bursting 
of this gun, an important objection still remains, in its liabil- 
ity to fail at a critical moment, and leave an important point 
unprotected, while to replace a heavy gun which has been 
disabled at an inaccessible point, involves a large amount of 
labor, and some risk, for the mounting of a piece is usually 
regarded with great interest by an enemy, and prompt meas- 
ures are accordingly taken to oppose such astep. Notwith- 
standing these defects, in the absence of a better weapon 


this gun will achieve wonders, wherever it is judiciously 


usec ] ° 


No new principles are involved in its construction, and 
the patent which has hitherto been supposed to protect its 
manufacture, has lately been declared invalid by the United 
States Courts. The results which followed its nse during our 
war, were those which usually attend the application of good 
workmanship and the best of materials to the construction of 
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a weapon whose fundamental principles have been previously 
established by experiment. 

After the capture of Wagner the efficiency of the blockade 
was increased materially, although it would have been still 
more effective had the navy taken possession of the entire 
harbor. 

We found the forts which had been captured well con- 
structed works, and no time was lost in adding to their para- 
pets and obstacles such portions as were required to fit them 
for a protracted defence, should the enemy attempt to recap- 
ture them. 

Most of the guns in Wagner were found to be uninjured, 
and the defensive properties of the work were not impaired 
to any extent, so far as its artillery fire was concerned. The 
evacuation was compelled by the character of our siege works, 
which would have protected an assaulting party until it was 
able to cope with the garrison on nearly equal terms, when, 
necessarily, the stronger party must succeed. 

Mining was not attempted, because the soil was shallow 
and subject to overflow. The rebels however feared some- 
thing of the sort, notwithstanding the existence of these 
obstacles. 

The valuable defensive properties of sand forts were fully 
demonstrated by this siege, as were the inherent weaknesses of 
masonry structures, and it is to be hoped that the lesson thus 
learned will not be lost upon those who are entrusted with 
the defence of our seaports. 


Arr. V.— Catalogues of Colleges, Universities, and Seminaries, Male and 
Female. 1867-68. 

We have now before us one hundred and twenty-seven 
catalogues, sent us from all parts of the country. These, we 
believe, represent all religious denominations in the United 
States, except Mormonism; there is not one of them that 
las any pretensions to respectability which we have not ex- 
amined to a greater or less extent, and we are glad to say 
that, with very few exceptions, all exhibit considerable im- 


provement in literary taste. As we mean to give our in- 
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pressions of as many as we can, though necessarily in the 
briefest manner, it is almost superfluous to say that we do 
not intend our present article as an essay on education ; and 
still less do we intend to advocate the pet system, or pe- 
culiar views of any particular denomination. 

If, in the course of our remarks, we evince a preference 
for any college, university, or seminary, it will be on account 
of its merit, so far as we are capable of judging of it, not on 
account of the sect which it represents. If we had any bias 
of this kind, it would naturally be in favor of the Episcopal 
Protestant church, in which we have been brought up, and 
from which we have never seceded; but we think it will be 
seen that while we have every disposition to do justice to the 
institutions of that church, we are not the less disposed 
to be just to the institutions of the Catholic church. In 
proof of this we will give precedence to the Catholic col- 
leges and seminaries, and devote more attention to them 
than to the institutions of all other denominations. This we 
do because we prefer to give whatever aid we can to the 
weak rather than to the strong. We do not mean, indeed, 
that our Catholic colleges are weak intellectually, for, as we 
shall show in the course of this paper, none are stronger in 
that respect. What we do mean is simply that they are 
weak pecuniarily, the Catholics of America being, in general, 
too poor to afford them an adequate support. 

Did we interfere at all in theological subjects, it would 
be with the view of reconciling all Christian sects with each 
other; nor would we exclude the Jews from that union: but 
regarding this as a hopeless task, we confine ourselves to the 
cause of education. Not that we would ignore religion ; we 
hold, on the contrary, that there can be no good system of 


g 
education which is not based upon religion; nay, more, 


although we cannot pretend to be pious ourselves, we readily 


admit that the most pious educators are generally the best. 
Most of our readers will doubtless deem it needless on 
our part to make these remarks, yet we are constantly re- 
eciving communications informing us that we have written 
this or that article in favor of this or that sect. Thus, a Prot- 
estant doctor writes to inform us that our article on Luther 
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is “ grossly slanderous,” and that we must not send our 
journal to him any more. A Catholic doctor writes from 
another point of the compass in reference to the same arti- 
cle, denouncing us, though in comparatively mild terms, for 
our ignorance and bigotry in “dishing up anew those stale 
slanders about the sale of indulgences ”—adding that we 
evidently did it for the purpose of pandering to the bigotry of 
ultra-Protestants. A divine from a Pennsylvania village, 
writes to say that our friendship to popery gives the lie to 
the motto on our title page, meaning that if we have any 
pretensions to patriotism, we must at least say nothing 
good of Catholics as such; and nearly the same mail brings 
us a letter informing us that an article on Buddhism, which we 
had recently published, contained “ several covert attacks on 
the Catholic religion,” although it so happened that that had 
not been written by a Protestant at all, but by a zealous 
Catholic. One aceuses us with being “ a Jesuit in disguise,” 
another with being “a malignant enemy of the Jesuits,” and 


the twain are equally peremptory and indignant in orderit 


1S 
their names erased forever from our list! 

We trust we need hardly assure our readers that we 
do not permit ourselves to be in the least influenced by com- 
munications of this kind ; but while they do not at all fright- 
en us, we do not think it irrelevant to allude to them in 
treating the subject of education, What will perhaps be 
deemed ineredible, is, that we have experienced much more 
bigotry from intelligent Protestants than from intelligent 
Catholics ; at least, we have experienced more enlightened 
liberality from the latter than from the former. We have 
been in the habit, from our infancy, of hearing the Cath- 
olic clergy spoken of as bigoted and intolerant in contrast 
with the Protestant clergy. We had always reason to doubt 
the truth of this; we were persuaded from our own observa- 
tion that there were at least exceptions to the rule; but our 
experience in conducting this journal for nine years, during 
which we have had intercourse more or less extensive with 
clergymen of all denominations, convinces us that at least in 
the United States, the Catholic clergy are as liberal and tol- 
erant as the clergy of any other church whatever. In nine 
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cases out of ten the Catholic bishops and archbishops evince 
more tolerance, and less bigotry, than the Protestant bishops 
and archbishops. The latter, though in general very good 
men, are either altogether indifferent, or they are terribly 
afraid that popery is preparing some dire calamity for the 
United States; and as bishops and archbishops are, in these 
respects, so will the parsons be. We mention these little 
matters because they have a direct and important bearing 
on the subject under consideration. 

Probably the majority of our readers are not aware that 
for the last quarter of a century Catholic theological students 
have paid much more attention to philosophy than Protest- 
ant theological students. In the principal Catholic colleges 
of Europe students intended for the priesthood have to de- 
vote several years to the study of Aristotle and Plato; the stu- 
dents of Louvaine and Maynooth devote three times as much 
attention to the ancient philosophy as those of Oxford and 
Cambridge ; and every enlightened person will admit that no 
works exercise a more powerful influence in liberalizing the 
mind, and purifying it from prejudices of all kinds than those 
of Plato and Aristotle. But they do not merely remove pre- 
judices ; their analytical discussions invigorate the intellect: 
they develop that persuasive power which, from its wonder- 
ful effect, may be called the magic of the mind. 

This may serve to explain, at least in part, why it is that 
so many of the most learned and gifted members of the great 
Protestant universities of England, including ministers pos- 
sessing benefices in the richest church in the world, have 
been induced to resign all and join the Catholic church. 
Those that are married cannot expect to become priests ; and 
those who are in every manner qualified for the priesthood 
can only expect to address, in England, a congregation very 
inferior, so far as wealth and influence are concerned, to that 
which they have been in the habit of addressing as“ ministers 
of the Established Church. 

It is evident that it is not alone the dogmas of the Catho- 
lie church that cause these conversions; for they were the 


same in Luther’s time as they are now—just the same as they 


were when no Catholic was admissible to any public office 
VOL. XVII.—NO. xxxIv. 20 
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of trust or emolument. But the education of the Catholic 
clergy was not the same; it has been much improved, as we 
have said, during the last quarter of a century. The priests 
in England do not make much noise; their names rarely ap- 
pear in the newspapers. Those who meet them casually 
would not suppose they knew anything ; nor do they care to 
be regarded in a different light; but in their pulpits, and in 
their papers and periodicals, they show without any ostenta- 
tion that they are really philosophers as well as priests. 

To the late Cardinal Wiseman, more than perhaps to all 
others, is this great improvement due. Before his time there 
were few conversions in England; scarcely any from the 
learned class. Wiseman had devoted years to the study 
of philosophy in the land of Cicero and Tacitus. When he 
came to England, as an humble missionary, he constantly used 
his pen as well as his tongue; he vindicated his church, but 
abused no other church. While elevating the standard of 
Catholic education in every possible manner, he established 
a quarterly periodical,* which soon took rank with the best 
in the world. In this journal were commenced those discus- 
sions which have so powerfully influenced the greatest minds 
of two of the most ancient and most celebrated universities 
of Europe. 

This country has not afforded similar opportunities for 
exhibiting the improvement we speak of; but what intelli- 
gent person has failed to observe the rapid progress made by 
the Catholic church in the United States within the last twenty 
years? Now, the question is, How has this change been 
produced? It cannot be said that our people have become 
iguorant; perhaps no other people in the world have im- 
proved more in intelligence during the same twenty years. 
But althongh we have had no cardinal in America, we have 
had two archbishops who have pursued the same course as 
Cardinal Wiseman. Archbishop Hughes was equally elo- 
quent, bold, and vigorous with pen and tongue. Even those 
whom he chastised most severely for their attacks on his 
religion, could not avoid being influenced by his arguments ; 


* The Dublin Review. 
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if they were not so influenced, the public at large certainly 
were ; and, accordingly, when the archbishop died, in this 
city, three or four years ago, no individual of any rank, pro- 
fession, or creed, was more universally esteemed and respect- 
ed by Protestants as well as Catholics—especially by the 
most enlightened class. 

Happily for his people, the other archbishop to whom we 
allude still lives; and we think that no intelligent person 
who has any knowledge of the Catholic hierarchy in America, 
and any faithin our judgment, need be informed that we allude 
tothe Archbishop of Baltimore. Still more effectively than 
even Archbishop Hughes, the Most Rev. Dr. Spalding has 
pursued in America the course which Cardinal Wiseman 
has pursued in England. For a quarter of a century, the 
venerable and learned metropolitan of the United States has 
been constantly using his pen as well as his tongue; and his 
tone towards Protestants has never been harsh or intolerant, 
but always conciliatory and liberal. This is the true Chiris- 
tian spirit which pervades his History of the Protestant Re- 
formation—a work which deserves to be much better known 
among Protestants than it is. 

Although we only mention the two greatest of the Amer- 
ican Catholic prelates, we do not mean but that other digni- 
taries have also contributed to the good work. With not 
more than one or two exceptions, all have taken a more or 
less active part in raising the standard of Catholic education, 
and teaching even the most ignorant to appreciate the value 
of knowledge. 

The various means by which these results have been pro- 
duced are not apparent to all. Very few of those who are 
surprised at the wonderful progress made by the Catholic 
Church in this country have any accurate idea of them ; it 
does not occur to them that there is not a Catholic colle ze 
or university in Europe which is not represented by some 
of its most accomplished graduates among the Catholic 
fraternities in the United States, who devote themselves to 
education. Thus that denomination of our people possess 
opportunities of having their sons educated by alumni of 
the celebrated universities of Louvaine, Bruges, Bologna, 
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Padua, Cordova, Douay, Maynooth, the Sapienzia at Rome, 
etc., etc. Nor is it alone the universities of Catholic coun- 
tries that are thus represented in the ranks of the various 
orders now engaged in teaching and establishing colleges in 
this country ; to our own knowledge graduates of Cambridge 
and Oxford, as well as of Heidelberg, Halle, and Jena, are 
to be found in the same ranks. 

Does not this sufficiently account for that thoroughness 
of our Catholic colleges, of which we have spoken more 
than once in these pages, as well as for the growing 
liberal spirit to which we have alluded above? By this 
means Catholic students are afforded the advantage not 
only of having the most accomplished instructors; they 
are also enabled to profit by the improvements in educa- 
tion made in all the countries of Europe, Protestant and 
Catholic. Thus, the professors in our Catholic theological 
seminaries, who have devoted years to the study of philos- 
ophy themselves at Louvaine, Brages, Prague, Padua, or 
Rome, as the case may be, naturally wish to subject their 
American students to the same preliminary training. We 
are reminded of several illustrations of this by the Cath- 
olic catalogues before us; but one or two will suffice for our 
readers. Taking up the catalogue of St. Vincent’s Collegiate 


and Theological Seminary, Westmoreland County, Pennsyl- 


vania—an institution conducted by those famed Benedictines 
who have educated so large a number of the greatest thinkers 
and most illustrious personages of modern times—we find 
the following under the head of “ Ecclesiastical Course : ” 


‘*This course, which embraces the philosophical and theological 
studies, is completed in three years. 

First Year —Logic, metaphysics, ethics, instructions of exegesis, 
ecclesiastical history, a cursory reading of Cicero's philosophical works, 
Plato's dialogues, history of philosophy, and philosophy of history.” 


Now, be it remembered that the student is required to 
be well acquainted with the classics before he commences 
his three years’ course. The second year Hebrew is in- 
cluded in his studies, ete., so that before he is entitled to 
ordination he must be pretty well capable of exercising his 
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reasoning faculties. Glancing over the list of students who 
have pursued this course during the last term, we find that 
they have come from New York, Ohio, South Carolina, 
Illinois, Kentucky, ete. 

Turning from Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, to 
Niagara County, New York, we find another theological in- 
stitution, called the Seminary of our Lady of Angels, which, 
as we learn from its catalogue, had its origin as follows: 
“Going from one part of the diocese to another, he (Rt. 
Rev. Dr. Lynch, the present bishop of Toronto) visited the 
Falls of Niagara. Struck by their grandeur, deeply im- 


pressed by the beauty of their romantic scenery, and con- 
vineed of the salubrity of the air, he ardently desired to 
see, located in the vicinity, a seminary in which young 


candidates for the priesthood might spend their long years 
of study without impairing their health.” This sem- 
inary is now in a flourishing state, after having encount- 
ered obstacles which might have deterred even the most 
persevering and enthusiastic. What its standard of educa- 
tion is, may be inferred from the following extract from the 
catalogue : 


‘** Our course of studies embraces all that is required to prepare the 
youthful candidate for the sacred ministry. Nevertheless, we have 
(although it be a deviation from the common system) united with our 
Seminary course the usual collegiate course. This we have done, first, 
because in the present state of this country, the priest requires a knowl- 
edge not only of those things which pertain especially to the sacred min- 
istry, but also of all the branches of education useful to men of secular 
pursuits; and secondly, because many young men enter a seminary, 
thinking that they have a vocation to the priesthood, and after due ex- 
amination find that such is not their calling. In this case, the studies 
they have pursued in a merely seminary course are inade quate to fit them 
for the different secular pursuits. These reasons, with others, have in- 
duced us to adopt the system of combining the collegiate with the sem 
inury course. Hence, a young man may enter the Seminary and pursue 
his studies, and if it be the will of God that he become a minister of the 
altar, he has all the advantages of his two-fold education; but if, on the 
contrary, he feels that God requires his services in another capacity, he 
is qualified by the sime system, to embrace any social pr-fession. Not- 
withstanding this, as stated above, the institution is ecclesiastical, and 


the discipline, strict though mild, is such as is required for training young 
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candidates for God's holy ministry. We wish that this be well under- 
stood by parents and guardians, as well as by the students themselves.” 


In the Westmoreland institution the majority of the pro- 
fessors represent Catliolie Belgium; in the Niagara institu- 
tion the majority represent Catholic Ireland, the minority in 
each including Americans and the representatives of differ- 
ent other nationalities. The Catholic church has always 
acted strictly on the precept of making no difference between 
Trojan and Tyrian, and nowhere are its benefits more agree- 
ably illustrated than in our Catholic colleges. 

Pursuing our course farther to the west, we find the 
genius, perseverance and piety of France represented at 
the University of Notre Dame, Indiana. The story of the 
Very Rev. E. Sorin, the founder of the institution, is like 
that of many other French missionaries, who have accom- 
plished great results, for we learn from the prospectus be- 
fore us that “ when the Congregation of Holy Cross plant- 
ed its standard in the St. Joseph’s Valley, in 1842, the pros- 
pects of success were but moderate ; but the founder of the 
college, poor in purse, yet rich in zeal and energy, strong 
in his confidence in God, and in his devotion to the Queen 
of heaven, the help of Christians, to whom he dedicated the 
great enterprise he was then beginning, has seen the college 
gradually expand to its present growth, and gain the con- 
fidence of all who have patronized it.” 

The University now ranks among the best educational 
institutions in the United States. It is by no ordinary efforts 


this suecess has been attained. Not content with performing 


the arduous duties of a professor, the distinguished founder 
has also established a periodical * which is printed and pub- 
lished in the college, and read by respectable Catholic 
families in all parts of the United States and British Am- 
erica. In glancing over some recent numbers of the “ Ave 
Maria,” we find in that for last week (dated Sept. 5), a letter 
in the Latin language from Pius LX., to the students of 
Notre Dame, in which they are addressed, Dilecti Filii, 
(Beloved Sons), in reply to a letter which they had addressed 








* The Ave Maria, 
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Hlis Holiness, in the same language, some time previously. 
This, we need hardly remark, would be considered an honour 
by the students of the most ancient universities of Europe. 
We quote one sentence from the Pope’s letter, as evincing 
the spirit in which the students are addressed: “ Apply 
yourselves, therefor® zealously to the study of letters and the 
sciences, but even more zealously to piety, lest you be puffed 
up by a vain knowledge, and show yourselves docile to your 
teachers, who devote themselves entirely to your interests.” * 

There is another important institution which Dr. Sorin 
has also been instrumental in establishing; we mean St. 
Mary’s Academy, which is under the direction of the Sis- 
ters of the Holy Cross, and delightfully situated within 
about a mile of the University. Having availed ourselves 
of the honour of an invitation to visit the Academy, as 
well as the college, some three years since, while on a 
western tour, we can assure our readers that the following 
graphic description, which we extract from the catalogue, is 
not in the least exaggerated : 


“ The site of St. Mary’s is one to extort the admiration of every be- 
holder. It would appear that nature had anticipated the use to which 
the grounds were to be applied, and had disposed her advantages to meet 
the requirements of such an establishment. Magnificent forest trees 
rising from the banks of one of the most beautiful rivers in the Missis- 
sippi Valley still stand in native grandeur; the music of bright waters 
and healthful breezes inspire activity and energy, while the quiet seclu- 
sion invites to reflection and study. 

“The landscape is unparalleled in loveliness, aiversified by shrub and 
vine, noble forest trees, bright, deep, green swards, and all that renders 
rural scenes so charming, united with the embellishments of art which 
serve to bring out, yet not to mar or supersede, the perfections bestowed 
by nature. Eighty acres are laid out in fine pleasure grounds, where ex- 
tensive grape-arbors, numerous rustic oratories, summer-houses, and foun- 
tains, are presented to the eye like fair gems in a rich enamel of verdure. 
“The building, of brick with stone dressing, spacious and commo- 
dious, is one of the best constructed in the country for educational 
purposes. Every portion of the institution is heated by steam, and hot 
and cold baths are connected with the sleeping apartments.” 


* 


Alacriter itaque incumbite in litterarum ac ecientiw studia; at etiam alac- 
rius in pietatem, ne vana inflemimini scientia, vosque dociles prebete praceptori 


bus, qui totos se devovent utilitati vestra. 
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But what most agreeably surprised us was the excel- 
lent system of teaching pursued at the Academy, and the 
substantial and elegant results of that system. We really 
indulge in no exaggeration when we say that it seemed to 
us as if the most accomplished and highly-gifted Sisters in 
the United States, native and foreigy had been carefully 
selected for St. Mary’s. Surely, thought we, the founder of 
two such institutions as this and Notre Dame University, 
may well be regarded as a benefactor, not merely of any 
particular denomination, but of mankind. 

Coming nearer home, we find another institution which 
may also be regarded as one of the happy results of French 
genius and piety. In all periods of her history, France has 
evinced a friendly sympathy for Ireland. The most eloquent 
of the French historians approvingly recognize this feeling, 
and generously encourage it. Thus, for example, there is 
not a nobler, or more poetical passage in Michelet’s History , 
than his tribute to Erin and her sons in the fine disquisition 
on the Celtic race, at the beginning of the work. But no- 
where is this feeling more agreeably manifested than in our 
Catholic colleges and seminaries. Thus, Father Sorin evin- 
ces as implicit and affectionate confidence in the learning, 
fidelity and piety of Irishmen as in those of the most favored 
of his own countrymen ; and he has at least as many of the 
former as of the latter associated with him in his great en- 
terprise. 

g 
tration in the other institution to which we allude, namely, 
Manhattan College, conducted by the Christian Brothers, 
an Order founded by the good and pious De La Salle, and 
surpassed by none in its devotion to the great cause of edu- 


The same friendship and good-will find a happy illus- 


cation. As we have given our impressions of this institution 
more than once, suffice it to say now, that those impressions 
have undergone no change. We know no institution of any 
denomination that does its work more conscientiously or 
more effectually ; no educators work harder, earlier, or later, 
than the Christian Brothers; and of none can it be more truly 
said that all they do for education is “a labor of love.” 

We have before us a printed copy of an excellent address 
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delivered to the graduates of Manhattan College at its last 
commencement by the Ion. Charles O’Conor, the dis- 


tinguished advocate. It has seldom been our privilege to 


hear so appropriate a speech on a similar occasion. The 
veteran jurist indulged in no ambitious flights, introduced no 
irrelevant matter, but clothed happy thoughts in language 
at once forcible, chaste, and effective. Limited as our space 
necessarily is, in an article in which we have to allude to so 
many institutions, we cannot forego the pleasure of extract- 
ing @ passage or two from Mr. O’Conor’s address. Te- 
ferring briefly to the diploma and the duty of the college, 
the orator continues : 


“This morning you were her children; to-morrow you depart from 
her guardianship and enter a class not under her control, where you and 
she will be alike on trial. Stern judges, animated by neither favor nor 
affection, will there pass upon your merits and her capacity to appreciate 
them. When, solely dependent on your own resources, you shall thus 
stand beyond these precincts in the midst of rivals, I trust you will ex- 
hibit to society the same habits and the same industrious devotion to the 
duties of life that your preceptors have exacted here. You may thus 
insure the most beneficial results—profit to yourselves and honor to the 
teachers by whom you are accredited.” 


Alluding to the creditable manner in which the students 
acquitted themselves during the examinations, which con- 
tinued several days, Mr. O’Conor pays them the following 
tribute : 


“The ancient classics and modern literature, the effect of great historic 
events, the march of science, the influence of art, the characters and 
” deeds of mighty warriors and illustrious statesmen, as well as the genius 
and productions of distinguished writers in history and illustrative fiction, 
have engaged your powers. On these interesting themes you have dis- 
played much earnest, sober, and dispassionate thought.” 


We can only make room for one extract more. Toward 
the close of his address, the orator adverts to the contiguity of 
the institutions of the Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, the 
Ladies of the Sacred Heart, the Jesuit Fathers, and the 
Christian Brothers : 

‘“‘ But in each of these four societies there is a peculiar charm, The 
members of each renounce the pursuit of wealth or personal distinction. 
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By vows of perpetual chastity, and obedience to the rules of their order 
they fasten a curb upon all human desires that might distract attention. 
Then comes a pledge to the performance of their sacred duties without 
hire or compensation, during every hour of their lives, with their entire 
mental capacity, their whole hearts and all their strength. It should 
excite no surprise that the men and the women sent forth to their allot- 
ted stations in the world, after full terms of pupilage under such in- 
struetors, are models of propriety. How admirable the system! Two, 
three, or four years of adolescence, when impressions sink deepest, are 
employed in the punctual observance of methods the best calculated to 
promote the physical and mental health, and in habits of the purest 
morality, with a constant example of earnest piety set before the eye and 
courting imitation. This formative discipline is accompanied by instruc- 
tion in useful learning, with as much of elegant accomplishments as in- 
dividual capacity and condition may justify. Hardly by any instructors 
less exclusively devoted to the ends in view could such a system be con- 
ceived, much less carried into full execution.” 


The Christian Brothers have two other colleges in this 
country—one at St. Louis, Missouri, the other at Ellicott’s 
Mills, Maryland. That at St. Louis ranks with the best 
similar institutions of the South. The most intelligent of the 
local papers, daily and weekly, devote columns to appreciative 
reports of its commencement examinations. Much as they 
praise the college, we are convinced from what we know of 
the reverend president, and some of his assistants, that they 


do not exaggerate its worth and efficiency. But we have 
quite as much confidence in what the Brothers tell us of 
themselves, as we have in the statements of any others, how- 
ever impartial or reliable, and ac-ordingly we extract the 


following paragraph from the catalogue, without having the 
slightest doubt of its truthfulness : 


“The various arts and sciences usually taught in colleges find here 
an appropriate place in a system of education e-tablished by experience, 
conducted on the most approved plan, and with a devotedness commen- 
surate with the greatness of the work engaged in. By reason of the 
great number of classes, a thorough gradation for all capacities and re- 
quirements has been attained, and the frequent examinations and promo- 
tions beget emulation, the soul of advancement, making labor a pleasure 
and success a certainty.” 


In short, as long as the Christian Brothers in America 
have a provincial like the gentleman who occupies that posi- 
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tion at present, and under whose judicious and enlightened 
auspices Manhattan College has attained its present con- 
fessedly high rank, we have not the least doubt that their 
educational efforts will continue to reflect more and more 
honor on themselves, securing them at the same time the 
gratitude of increasing thousands. 

The transition from the Christian Brothers to the Jesuit 
Fathers is more abrupt than many would suppose. It isa 
great mistake, however, to think that we have any quarrel 
with the Jesuits or their colleges. We have merely applied 
some mild criticisms to two or three individuals of the Society. 
We did so because we thought it would do them good, and 
at the same time benefit the cause of education, and we are 
still of the same opinion. We do not deny for amoment that 
while disposed to honor those placed in honorable and ex- 


alted positions, we would criticise His Holiness the pope 


himself, if we thought he did wrong; but we have always 


regarded him as a benevolent, good man—one fully qualified 
in every respect to occupy the chair of St. Peter—and ac- 
cordingly we have invariably spoken of him with deference and 
respect. That we would not shrink from criticising bishop, 
or archbishop, for the same reason, we believe we need hardly 
say, though never have we passed the slightest censure, in 
Europe or America, on more than one dignitary of the church. 
For this we claim no credit—to the dignitaries themselves 
be the credit and honor, since they owe their immunity to 
their virtues, and to the good they have done without osten- 
tation—without being haughty, overbearing, or tyrannical 
either towards their clergy, or others whom they regarded 
as subject to their control. 

As for the Jesuits, we have merely acted in accordance 
with their own Jnstitutes inthe slight chastisement we have 
inflicted on two or three of their number, since that famous 
work distinctly says, in good Latin, that when a member of the 
Society does wrong he should be corrected by a denizen of the 
outside world.* It has been considered a grievous sin on 


our part, though not, we trust, like that against the Holy 


* Corrector externorum debet aliquis esse. Constitutiones, Tom. i. p. 159. 
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Ghost—to suggest to all whom it might concern that the 
faculty of a Jesuit college might find some other science 
more worthy of a public ovation than that of billiard-play- 
ing; but we hope the reverend gentlemen have discovered 
before this, that after all, we were right. We have shown in 
these pages, that all such practices are strictly prohibited and 
emphatically condemned by the Institutes.* Nay, we have 
shown that they are condemned by Pagan writers as vicious 
and demoralizing. Now we can add that they are condemned 
in several of the catalogues before us—in those both of Catho- 
lic and Protestant institutions. Thus, for example, none will 
say that the University of the City of New York is needlessly 
puritanical; no institution is more liberal or more indulgent 
to its students in anything that is right; yet one of its prin- 
cipal “ regulations ” is the following: 


5 


* Any student who frequents billiard rooms, taverns, or other places 
of corrupting influence, will not be allowed to remain a member of the 
University.’’"—p. 30. 


Now, who will say that this is wrong? Will any intel- 
ligent father or guardian? Will the Rev. Father Maguire, 
who once took it upon him to punish us because we ventured 
to find fault with the billiard affair? This caused us to ap- 
prehend that Georgetown College—an institution of which 
we had always entertained a high opinion—would also be- 
take itself to billiard playing, under its present auspices. 
Now we are satisfied that there is no danger. Changes have 
recently been made, which we regard as a guarantee that old 
Georgetown will continue to maintain that honorable reputa- 
tion, for which none have been more willing to give it credit 
than we. We have made our criticisms on the president of 
Georgetown, and we will make no others until we think they 
are deserved, for we believe with honest old Horace, that al- 
though chastisement is a very good thing in its way, it ought 
not to be carried beyond certain bounds.+ 





* Vide Tom. ii. p. 359. ; also Tom. i. p. 108. ; Tom. vii. 269. 


+ In this view of the case we are also sustained by the Jnstituti Socictatis Jesu, 
which very properly says that the punishment must not be immoderate; jus 
castigatio non sit immoderata. Tom. ii. p. 18. Reg. 48. Sum. Elsewhere the 
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Adsit 
Regula, peccatis, qu peenas irroget equas: 
Nescutica dignum horribili sectere flagello.—Sat. 6. 1. 3. 


In making some comments on Georgetown in our last 
number, we thought the provincial had not lately evinced 
his usual vigilance; but soon after we learned that he was 
unwell, and had been so for a considerable time. Although 
we have never seen the gentleman, or had any communi- 
cation with him, we sincerely regretted his illness. We knew 
there must have been something wrong. Now we have a full 
explanation of “the enlargement of the play grounds and the 
embellishment of the towers.” When the provincial having 
charge of Georgetown and Holy Cross was able to attend 
to his duties those institutions were differently managed 
from what they were lately. But recently he has delegated 
his authority to another gentleman who has evidently en- 


lightened views; for he has brought back to the College 


some of those professors who, under wiser and abler aus- 
pices had coutributed so much to its fame. 

We abstained in our criticism from mentioning the names 
of these gentlemen lest we might be the cause of injuring 
rather than serving them, while our knowledge of them was 
limited to what we happened to see them teach in their classes, 
and to what we knew of the results of that teaching. To all 
who are acquainted with Georgetown it is sufficient to say 
now that under the new arrangement Father Kelly occupies 
the chair of rhetoric and belles lettres. We have not met 
with a better Grecian in this country than Father Kelly, and 
suftice it to say of his Latin that we have heard him translate 
Xenophon into that language to his class with a facility and 
elegance that reminded us of Cicero in his Tusculan villa dis- 
coursing with his friends. Father O'Hagan, another excel- 
lent educator and accomplished gentleman, has got charge 
ot the discipline. Father Ilealy, who is lately from May- 
nooth, or the Supienzia, we forget which, superintends 


same authority says that some method should be observed in the correction, 
Modus tn ed servandus. Reg. 28. Prap. et Reg., 26 et 27. 
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the general studies. Father Clark, a graduate of West Point, 
under whose presidency the Holy Cross College obtained a 
charter from the Massachusetts legislature, and took rank 
among the best similar institutions in the United States, oc- 
cupies the chair of mathematics, &c. 

All this has fully restored our confidence in old George- 
town. We heartily thank the acting provincial in the name 
of the best friends of education, and we accompany our thanks 
with the following quotation from Lord Bacon, than whom 
there was no better judge of education in his time. “ For 
the doctrine of school learning it were the shortest way to 
refer to the Jesuits.” * 

To this we can only add in reference to the Jesuits, that 
we hear a good report from Loyola College at Baltimore 
under the enlightened auspices of Father Early ; and that the 
eatalogues of Fordham and St. Xavier's near home, do not con- 
tain half as much defective English as they used some time 
ago. We wish they would improve equally in other respects. 
Thus, for example; when they invite persons to attend their 
commencements, why not provide them with seats? Three 
times we have presented our tickets at St. Xavier's, in Fif- 
teenth Street, duly signed and countersigned, but the servant- 
maids and their beaux monopolized all the good seats. We 
like Biddy and Judy, Pat and Mike, very well in their 
places; we think none are better. But when we have to 


struggle with them for a seat and hear their rather emphatic 


comments at a college commencement, we think there is 
something wrong, and are very apt to pick up our hat and 
walk out; especially when we see the faculty mounted in a 
sort of gallery far above our head, as if they were preparing 
to take an excursion in a balloon ad Junam. At no other 
college, or seminary, that we have ever attended have we 
seen such a spectacle as this. 

We find we have devoted more space to our Catholic col- 
leges and seminaries than we had intended—so much, indeed, 
that we have little left for our Protestant colleges. We are 
not sorry, however; we think we have shown that there is 


* Bacon’s Works, vol. i., section xix. Criticism on School Learning. 
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good, satisfactory reason for the progress made by the Catholic 
church in this country. We should remember, at the same 
time, that it is nothing new for priests and monks to found 
colleges. It was they who founded the greatest in the world, 
including those which are now the glory of the most en- 
lightened Protestant countries. Both Oxford and Cambridge 
were founded by those very monks whom it has been so much 
the fashion, in modern times, to decry as useless, if not danger- 
ous men. We have a letter now before us, and which we 
shall be glad to present to our readers, that reminds us of the 
struggles of those zealous, good men, as shown by various 
Latin manuscripts which still exist in the archives of those 
famous seats of learning. Although the communication we 
allude to is written by the president of one of our Catholic sem- 


inaries, most of its suggestions are applicable to all colleges 


that have to depend on their own efforts for their support ; 
and accordingly, not doubting that it wi.l be read with in- 
terest, we subjoin it here: 


‘*Epw. I. Sears, LL.D., 


‘“‘ Dear Sir:—You mentioned in your last letter to me, that you intend- 
ed to write an article on our colleges; I hope that you will not think me 
presumptuous if I offer some suggestions, First, I think that you could 
benefit both colleges and patrons of colleges by making your article con- 
tain a practical instruction on education rightly understuod. You will 
benefit our colleges because too many of us forget that education, accord- 
ing to the wants of the country, is the great object to be held in view by 
us. We make the success of our institution our sole object. We forget 
thet the institution is merely the instrument with which we obtain the 
proposed end, true education, This makes us overlook many defects in 
our courses of studies, in our methods of teaching, in our choice of pro- 
fessors, and, above all, in our government of the youth entrusted to our 
tuition. I know institutions in which this is the status; attention should 
be called to this. 

“In the second place you will benefit the patrons of colleges. There 
are many of those who send their sons to college, who never stop to in- 
quire if the college they propose, fur the educa'ion of their children, be the 
one in which a true education can be obtained, Frequently a very unim- 
portant circumstance will decide the choice, Frequently the price has 
much to do with the decision, Some think that because the price is high 
in one college, therefore, it is the best, and vice versa ; others think that 
colleges should not charge such high prices, and, therefore, the cheapest 
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is the most consistent. You see that this is a serious evil and should be 
ventilated. 

“ Another point that needs a particular mention is, the difficulty of con- 
ducting our colleges. This arises from many causes. First I may men- 
tion, insufficiency of means. Very few indeed of our colleges, especially 
Catholic, have any endowments. Therefore they are obliged to render 
themselves self-sustaining by charging a certain sum for tuition, ete. 
This is the financial part of the institution. It, in our present state, is so 
essential that no institution can advance, unless a good financier be at the 
head of it. What is, then, the effect of this? The first effect is that those 
who should be occup‘ed in teaching and planning for the literary or scien- 
tific advancement of the students are taken up with the perplexing dif- 
ficulties of getting something to feed them with! Some of the very best 
men of the institution are thus employed. This should not be the case, 
and, until our colleges are so endowed that those who conduct them will 
be freed from the great difficulties of supporting them materially as well 
as scientifically and literally, much of their efficiency will be cut off, and 
thus, tle people will suffer even more than the institutions. 

** A second effect is a very pernicious one. From the very fact or ef- 
fort of trying to support itself the institution grows into a mere money- 
making concern. This is natural. It is the case with every institution, 
literary or political, that has to labor for money. The point where money- 
making should cease is hard to find, and many institutions manage to keep 
so far from it, that they never find it. 

“The people never think of this. Indeed, they do not understand it if 
they do think of it, and yet nothing should have more influence upon 
their choice of a college for their sons than this very consideration. It is 
certain that, if they send their sons to an institution where money-mak- 
ing has become the ruling spirit, their sons will reap but little more bene- 
fit from being in such an institution than they would from studying at 
home. 

“Thus all parties suffer from this evil. I have siid that the people do 
not think of this, and yet nothing is more important. They should be 
made to reflect upon it. I mean not only the generality of the people, 
but even those who, from education and intercourse with our colleges, 
ought to know this. The remedy for the evil may be far distant; butit 
must come from the pe ple. They must learn to support the institutions 
in such a manner tiat those who sincerely devote themselves to their 
proper duties will receive their patronage and supp ort. 

“| could call your attention to other points, but these seem to me to be 
more needed just now. I speak of this simply because I wish sincerely the 
public good. If I were permitted to present the matter to the public, I 


would endeavor to bring out many of those things which are now not 
noticed.” 


Our pages will always be open to any educator who dis- 
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cusses the subject in so liberal and enlightened a spirit as 
the author of the above letter. 

We are not aware that St. John’s college, Annapolis, 
Maryland, represents any denomination further than that we 
believe its principal professors, if not its whole faculty, are 
Episcopalians. At all events, it makes no difference to us what 
its religious creed may be, as long as we are satisfied that it 
does good educational work. St John’s is one of the oldest 
institutions in this country, having been founded towards the 
close of the seventeenth century. Like nearly all Southern 
colleges, it received but little support during the war. The 
trustees have adopted avery good means of “ building it up,” 
in electing, as its president, James C. Welling, LL., D., of 
Washington, a gentleman who combines literary talent of a 
high order with ripe scholarship. Since the election of Dr. 
Welling, the board has issued “ An Appeal to the People of 
Maryland,” a copy of which is now before us, together with 
the catalogue. Did our space permit us, we would gladly 
point out some of the inducements offered by the institution ; 
as it is, we must confine ourselves to the following extract 
from the “ Appeal :” 


“ The Faculty of the College consists at present of seven professors, 
including the principal, and one tutor. The number of pupils who 
have matriculated in the institution during the scholastic year that has 
just closed, is one hundred and fifteen. The success which has already 
attended their efforts since the reorganization of the College in the year 
1866, affords to the Board the augury of a still greater success in the year 
before them, if the friends of education in Maryland shall lend to the 
efforts of the Board and of the Faculty that countenance and support 
which it is believed may now be justly claimed on behalf of the institu- 
tion committed to their care. With a faculty at once learned and efficient 
in the discharge of their duties, with ample buildings, representing a 
money value of $200,000, tasteful in their architecture and fitted for the 
comfortable reception and entertainment of two hundred pupils; with 
adjacent grounds whose natural beauty of situation has been heightened 
by art; with a system of free scholarships not only unsurpassed, but, it is 
believed, unequalled by that of any American college, the authorities of 
St. John’s confidently commend it to the patronage and support of the 
friends of education in Maryland, under a profound sense of the necessity 
which exists for such an institution as they have sought to create, and 
an equally full assurance that they have done much to meet that necessity. 


Vou. xvi.—No, xxxtv. 2] 
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Limited as have been the resources of the College since the re- 
sumption of its duties in 1810, the Board point with undissembled pride 
to the large proportion of its graduates, who, since that date, as well as 
in the earlier period of its history, have risen to eminence in every walk 
of public and private life—adorning the bench, the bar, the pulpit, the 
halls of legislation, both State and Federal ; and within the last few weeks, 
at the unanimous call of his countrymen, contributing one among the 
most illustrious of her sons to represent the nation at the proudest court 
of Europe. The record of the past is an earnest of brighter auguries for 
the future, and con-titutes a cogent plea in favor of conferring upon St. 
John’s College the opportunity of wider power for good.” 


Returning again to New York, we open the Annual Re- 
port of the president of Columbia College, and we are pleased 
to see, even from a hasty glance, that the institution is im- 
proving under the auspices of the Rev. Dr. Barnard. The 
Report contains several passages which we should like to 
present to our readers, with such comments as they suggest 
to us; but we can only make room for two brief extracts, 
and fortunately these need no comment : 


“The total number of students embraced in the roll of the college 
and its associated schools during the past year has been 767; of whom 
319 were members of the schvol of medicine, 182 were members of the 
school of law, 126 were members of the school of mines, and 140 belonged 
to the undergraduate department, or school of the liberal arts. This lat- 
ter number is stated in the annual catalogue at 144; but of these there 
were four who failed to matriculate, and who were dropped from the 
roll. The number for the year ending in June, 1867, was exactly the 
same. The distribution among the several classes was as follows :— 


€ 


seniors, 27; juniors, 37; sophomores, 32 ; freshmen, 44.” 


Further on some remarks are made by Dr. Barnard 
which are worthy the attention of all who take an intercst in 
education. It will be seen that the president of Columbia 
frankly admits that the non-resident system is not favorable 
to the formation of gentlemanly habits : 


“ The characteristic of the students of this college noticed in the re- 
port of the undersigned two years ago, viz., that they apparently bring 
with them more of the habits of the school, and maintain them longer, 
here than elsewhere, continues to be true of them still. It is perhaps 
beyond the reach of college influences effectually to correct this evil. 
Where a student body is non-resident, there fails to grow up spontane- 
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ously that tone of superior dignity which marks the bearing of at least 
the more advanced clases in educational institutions in which the student 
body constitute a permanent community, and which leads them to look 
with a kind of mild disdain upon acts of childish and unmeaning disorder. 
And little can be done by the authorities to promote the growth of this 
feeling, since, during the few hours of the daily attendance of the stu- 
dents at the college, they are constantly engaged in the exercises of the 
class-room.”’ 


The University of the City of New York is not so wealthy 
as Columbia. It has, indeed, no wealth except that of intel- 
lect and knowledge. When its present venerable and ener- 
getic chancellor was elected, some twelve years since, it 
was deeply in debt, but we are glad to know that there are 
no longer any claims against it, and that it was never in a 
more prosperous condition, in all its departments, than it is at 
the present moment. No institution in America can boast 
abler professors; no institution anywhere perfoms its duties 
more faithfully, or in a more cosmopolitan spirit. 

Speaking of wealthy colleges reminds us that Yale seems 
destined to surpass all other literary institutions in this coun- 
try, not excepting old Columbia, in the extent of its pecu- 
niary resources. The amount of its donations since 1860, is 
enormous. In a pamphlet now before us, entitled “* Yale in 
1868,” there is a long list of “ benefactors,” although no one 
has the honor of appearing in it who has not contributed 
$5,000, or more. Joseph Battell has contributed $36,000 ; 
Wm. A. Buckingham, $25,000; Simeon B. Chittenden, $30,- 
000; Henry Farnham, $36,264 72; George Peabody, $150,- 
000; Joseph E. Sheffield, $161,000, Ke. 

Yale is undoubtedly a very respectable institution, and 
we wish it success, but it is certainly nothing better, either 
in its scholarship, its system of teaching, or its morals, than 
many other colleges in the United States that have not 
received as much as one of these donations during the 
whole period. In our opinion, it may thank its luck much 
more than its merit. Man is an imitative animal; men 
who have a superabundance of money are quite as much 


so as others. One gives a donation to a college, for per- 


haps no better reason than that his son or grandson once 
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got into a fight in it, and broke somebody’s nose or his 
head. As a matter of course, he is lauded to the skies as a 
friend of education, a benefactor of mankind, &c. Others 
think how pleasant it would be to be talked of in the same 
way, and accordingly they vie with each other in writing 
large checks, and long letters to accompany them. 

It may be all different in the present case; but, be this 
as it may, there are several colleges in New England and 
elsewhere in this country whose diploma we would rather 
have for our son, or our ward, than that of Yale, although 
we hold that there is not a State in the Union more enterpris- 
ing, spirited, and intelligent, in proportion to its extent and 
population, than that to which the latter institution belongs. 
Thus, for example, we would certainly have more confidence 
in the diploma of Harvard, or of the University of New 
York; we would expect higher culture from it, and much 
more gentlemanly manners. That money has a tendency to 
soften, if not refine, the manners, or brighten the intellect, 
far be it from us to deny; and, if it produce this effect on 


Yale,—as we hope it may,—none will be more ready than we 
to congratulate the institution on the plethoric state of its 
coffers. 


We had intended to allude to about a dozen other cata- 
logues; but we find on examination that they contain noth- 
ing claiming any particular notice. If we spoke of them 
at all, such is their character, notwithstanding the very small 
amount of matter which they contain, that we should criti- 
cise them; and were we even in a critical mood, while the 
mercury is above eighty, Fahrenheit, beside our desk, want 
of space would preclude us from indulging it. 

We must not close, however, without an observation or 
two on our ladies’ seminaries and colleges. We must confine 
ourselves to two or three, but these are of the representa- 
tive class. The first female catalogue we happen to open is 
that of Vassar College. This is a highly respectable institu- 
tion ; certainly its liberal and munificent founder deserves 
to have his memory honorably preserved. Thus far, how- 
ever, we cannot say much for the manner in which his very 
laudable wishes have been carried out. The catalogue be- 
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fore us is got up in fine style—evidently “ regardless of ex- 
pense.” The paper is faultless in its grain, nicely perfumed, 
yet rather yellow in its tinge to be emblematic of the fair 
maidens whose names adorn it. But we are bound to re- 
member that the illustrations might not have appeared to so 
much advantage on white paper; besides it is possible that 
the brochure may have encountered some smoke on its way 
to us, and this would sufficiently account for the yellow hue. 

The “ pictures,” however, are very handsome. That of the 
**College Editice,” which serves as a frontispiece, is sufficient 
by itself to induce many a fond mother to send her daughter 
to Poughkeepsie. But as a map of the world is generally 
given on the first page of an atlas, the maps of particular 
countries being given in the following pages, so in the cata- 
logue of Vassar we have separate cuts of the different parts 
of the college, down even to the gateway and porter’s 
lodge. Thus, under the head of * Extra Collegiate, or Art 
Studies,” printed in capitals, we have a cut which purports 
to be that of an “ Art Gallery ”; under the head of “ Health 
and Physical Training” we have a cut of the “ Calisthenium,” 
&e. All is described in the letter press in a style at once 
minute and elevated; in short, of nothing does the whole af- 
fair remind us so forcibly as of a certain “ Paradise” described 
by the poet—that, — 

—‘ happy place 
Where a light of its own gilds every face; 
Or if some wear a shadowy brow, 


Tis the wish to look wise,—not knowing how. 


The suecess of Vassar College would afford us sincere 
pleasure, but ostentation and pompousness are not the best 
means of accomplishing success in any enterprise. We had 
much respect for Dr. John LH. Raymond as the head of a 
boys’ school or institute, at Brooklyn. We thought him fully 
qualified for his position, but we confess we had some mis- 
givings when we learned that he turned his attention from 
boys to girls. We should not, however, have made the least 
objection to him as one of the professors in a female school 
or even college; but it occurred to us that one who had ex- 
perience in teaching girls or young ladies, would be better 
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qualified to preside at a female college. Need we say that 
what would be very passable taste in a boy’s school might 
be execrable in a girl’s school? Surely more refinement and 
delicacy are expected from young ladies than from boys or 
even young gentlemen; but must not the former as well as 
the latter take a part, at least, of their tone from the head of 
the institution in which they are educated, 

Far be it from us to insinuate that Dr. Raymond would 
intentionally teach the young ladies under his charge any 
bad habits; all we allege is that he is liable, under the cir- 
cumstances, to commit some awkward blunders while meaning 
to be very courteous and respectful. Ile has committed some, 
even in his catalogue, which are rather amusing. Thius, in 
the list of “Officers of Government and Instruction,” he 
gives, “ Hannah W. Lyman, Lady Principal.” Now, in the 
name of common sense, does not any one know that //annah 
is not the name of a gentleman? But assuming it to be 
necessary and proper to put “ Lady” after Hannah, why is 
it not equally so to put it after Maria and Alida ? Why not 
say, “ Maria Mitchell, Zady Professor of Astronomy, and 
Lady Director of the Observatory,” and, “ Alida C. Avery, 
M. D., Lady Professor of Physiology and Hygiene and 
Lady Kesident Physician?” Or why not say, per contra, 
“John IL. Raymond, LL. D., Gentleman Principal,” or Gen- 
tleman President?” This would at least be consistent. 

With the same regard to propriety and chasteness, every 
word supposed to mean anything important has its initial 
letter a capital, such as, “ Department,” “ Course,” “ /eg- 
ular Course,” “ Zheory,” “Art, “ Musical Theory,” 
“Choral Class,” “ Music,” “ ITistory,” “ Professor,” “ Li- 


brary,” ete. All these occur in the text in less than a page 


and a half (pp. 22, 23), without either beginning a sentence 
or forming a heading. As for “ Zady Principal,” “ Presi- 
dent,” “ Department,” “ College,” “Professor,” “ Teacher,” 
etc., they occur in almost every page, sometimes most of 
them in every sentence ( Vide pp. 24, 25). 

Some two or three years since we criticised certain of 
of our male colleges for this sort of vulgarity, but they were 
sensible enough to take it in good part, admit their error 
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and avoid it in future ; so that now they do not use one cap- 


ital for every twenty they were wont to use.* 
We hope the editor of the Vassar catalogue will 
become somewhat less inflated also in this respect, if only 


to suggest to the students that it is not dress or loud 
emphatic ¢fa// that constitutes a lady, but rather modesty 
and 2 somewhat subdued tone. 

It is somewhat curious that in the same list of “ Officers ” 
Dr. Alida Avery and Maria Mitchell appear as “ /’rofes- 
sors,” while Elizabeth L. Geigher and Jessie Usher appear 
as “ Teachers,” one of the Greek language, the other of the 
Latin language. Another lady appears in the same list as 
“ Jnstructor;” and, between two “ Zeachers,” as if she re- 
quired to get occasional lessons, appears another who is 
styled “Assistant to the Lady Principal,” whatever that may 
mean ! 

As for the curriculum of Vassar, it might satisfy the 
most learned of the German universities ; for our own part 
we can remember no branch of human knowledge which it 
does not include. When a young lady of sixteen can trans- 
late and write Greek and Latin, speak French, German, and 
Italian, calculate the orbits of comets and the occultations of 
Jupiter’s satellites, &e., we think she is fairly entitled to a 
diploma. Yet it would seem that such a phenomenon would 
not be entirely new. Juvenal speaks of a lady who was 
so learned that she was able, singly, to relieve the moon 
when suffering an eclipse! 


Una laboranti poterit succurrere lune. 


As for her logic, he says it was such that the gramma- 
rians yielded to her at once ; the rhetoricians were confated, 
the whole company silenced ; neither lawyer nor crier could 
put in a word, &e.+ But as Dr. Raymond is not only pres- 
ident of Vassar College, but also “ Professor of Mental and 


* Vide Nat. Qr. Rev. Nos. XVIII and XXII; Arts. “ Commencements of Col 
leges,” ete. 
+ Cedunt grammatici, vincuntur rhetores, omnis 
Turba tacet ; nec causidicus, nee preco loquatur, 


Altera nec mulier.—Juv. Sat, vi. 438. 
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Moral Philosophy,” we have some confidence that matters 
will not be allowed to go to extremes. Most readily do we 
admit that he is a discreet and modest gentleman; and then 
has he not the “ Lady Principal,” and the “ Assistant to the 
Lady Principal,” nay, the whole “ Faculty,” to aid him in ar- 
riving at a conclusion ? 

We confess that the transition from Vassar College to Dr. 
Van Norman’s Young Ladies’ School, in Thirty-Eighth street, 
New York, is quite a relief tous. Here there is no ostentation ; 
no attempt to cast the University, or Columbia College into 
the shade, not to mention Gottingen or the French Academy. 
Yet, if we wanted a passage from some Latin author well 
translated, or any other piece of work which an educated, 
accomplished lady would be expected to perform, we should 
have much more faith in going to Thirty-Eighth street than 
to Poughkeepsie. The average number of pupils at the 
Van Norman school during the past year was 140, and we 
are glad to learn, that high as its character has been for 
years, it had never so efficient a corps of teachers, or so 
encouraging a prospect as it has for the school year just 
commenced. 

It must not be supposed, however, that we would sneer at 
a good female institution merely because it is called a col- 
lege ; still less would we do so because it is a country col- 
lege. We once criticised a female university which was 
situated in the most fashionable part of the Fifth Avenue ; 
but that we did not do so on account of its name, is now 
sufficiently known. 

We do not, for example, criticise Rutgers Female Col- 


lege; on the contrary, we say that it deserves to be sup- 


ported for the good work it does. We have never been 
on very intimate terms with Dr. Pierce, its president ; 
there have been years during which we had certainly no 
reason to abstain from criticising Rutgers under his aus- 
pices, had we thought it deserved it; but to this day we 
never have. We are glad to know that the institution is 
now in a condition which does much credit to his judgment, 
energy, and perseverance. We have before us a copy of 


his Address to the second graduating class of Rutgers Col- 
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lege, and it affords us pleasure to copy an extract or two 
from it, by way of contrast with the Vassar style of address- 
ing young ladies. Speaking of the necessity of self-exam- 
ination in the sense of the divine Plato, as well as of the 
Christian moralist, Dr. Pierce pertinently remarks : 


“Therefore, in the course of a liberal education, the youth should 
be made to study the soul itself. Of what avail is it that he study the 
globe, and the adaptation of its continents and isles to the great families 
of mankind; that with the chemist, he analyze the varied forms of 
earth and air; that with the naturalist, he study the grasses that clothe 
the earth, or the animals that feed upon them; that with the geologist, 
he trace backward to the birth of time the changes of the globe, and 
read in the rocks and hills the history of the world before man was 
created: that with the mathematician and geometrician, he investigate 
the numbers and forms in harmony with which the universe was made ; 
or that with the astronomer, he study the planetary or stellar systems? 
‘What good to him to have searched the vast aerial domes, and tray- 
ersed, in his soul, the heaven's infinity,’ unless he study the soul itself, 
by whose powers he is enabled to comprehend these marvellous high 
works?” 


But the president of Rutgers utters still wiser and more 
useful words. He puts his students on their guard against 
allowing their education to lead them beyond their sphere, 
into the domain of the ruder sex—in a word, he warns them 
against the “ Woman’s Rights” mania. We are sorry we 
can only make room for a mere fragment : 


“In my Baccalaureate address to the first graduating class of this 
College, and on other occasions, I trust I have sufficiently shown my 
sympathy with all judicious efforts to widen the sphere of woman; bat 
I am here constrained, in view of the feverish and disorganizing tenden- 
cies of the times, earnestly to impress upon you the great truth that, 
whether in circumstances of individual concern, or in those affecting 
the general condition of the sex, it is wisest and best for you to be in 
sympathy with the customs and laws written on your own souls, and 
approved by the wisdom of ages, rather than with those women who 
exhaust all their powers of thought and capacity of feeling, in an absurd 
protest against the inexorable fact that God in His wisdom hath not mad 


them men [” 


If all who have charge of female institutions would 
address their students in this spirit, there would be much less 


indelicacy than there is—much more modesty; and we can 
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assure our educators that this is the wish of the American 
people. It is because so much of the “ Woman’s Rights ” 
doctrine is taught both by precept and example at our female 
ceminaries, that such a large number of the more thoughtful 


and enlightened class of Protestants, in all parts of the coun- 


try, send their daughters to the Catholic convents, where 
they know they will be taught to comport themselves in a 
womanly manner; and it is for the opposite reason that so 
many of our seminaries fail, or only succeed at best in drag- 
ging out a sickly existence. Dr. Raymond would only have 
to turn his attention to the neighborhood of his late “ Poly- 
technic Institute,” to find more than one example of this, 
from which he may Jearn a useful lesson. Only a few brief 
years ago there was a flourishing female seminary on Brook- 
lyn Heights, but if it exists now at all, it is only in a de- 
erepit state. Within the same period the institutions of Drs. 
Van Norman and Pierce had a pretty hard struggle to 
sustain themselves, whereas now both flourish in vigorous 
but friendly rivalry. 


Arr. VI.—Meports of Strike-Meetings and other Documents, 1868. 


‘rom time to time there appear in our daily papers ac- 
counts of associated “ strikes” of employed persons for more 
wages, and less daily work, and lists of corresponding organi- 
zations of employers to protect rights which they claim like- 
wise for themselves. 

We do not intend to dwell upon these controversies, 
their spirit or their deeds, but considering the actual state of 
things bad, we propose to examine where justice and right 
lie,—what are the true principles which regulate the amount 
of wages,—and how we can determine it in any case of hiring. 

We get no light on this, which one would think the main 
point, from the proceedings of the opposing associations, as 
we get no polity or statesmanship from political meetings. 
Misrepresenting crimination and recrimination, and the indi- 
vidual interest, self-aggrandizement, conceit, or vanity of the 
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managers, too often take the places of truth, fairness, and 
justice. 

In a practical examination of the question of wages, there 
are a few underlying principles that must be recognized at 
the outset. First, The amount of wages depends on the class 


and kind of employment. Second, [t must depend on com- 


munity and locality, the state of the country, and the times. 

The wages of modern times have increased with the wants 
of civilization—with its enlarged list of necessities—nay, 
with the changed physical conditions of climate and shelter 
that accompany its progress. When civilization is being 
transferred to a new country, and that country is being de- 
veloped like the United States and Australia, the wages there 
will differ from those of old and crowded countries. And so 
it will be found where an activity of civilization is carried 
from its home into a stagnant though old community. This 
is the spirit of railroads and telegraphs. It acts when the 
citizen retires to the village or the farm; it will act when the 
novel, expanded, and far-reaching activity of Europe and 
America enter by the avenues now opening into the old 
kingdoms of Japan and of China. 

Third. We must bear in mind that the masses of both 
the employés and the employers are fair. ‘lhe work- 
man really does not want to be paid too much, nor does the 
employer wish to pay too little, asa general thing. The real 
question between them, and the one we are examining, is, 
what are just and fair wages. There are incompetent, un- 
reasonable, worthless, lazy and vicious workmen, as well as 
grasping, cruel, mean, ill-tempered and tyrannical employ- 
ers, but in all practical social questions, and especially those 
of political economy, as strictly as in mathematical and philo- 
sophical ones, the wonderful doctrine of averages must be 
used, <A lucky or an unlucky speculation, an honest, or alas, 
a dishonest contract, a war, an undiscovered theft or swindle, 
a local rise in property, a pandering to extravagance or vice, 
a price of fancy or necessity, the finding of a diamond or of 
an oil-well, a rich marriage, and the marvellous results of 
comprehensive, financial and commercial combination, are 
occurrences comparatively few in number, and like floods 
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and earthquakes, Borgias and Catilines, do not affect the 
general result. 

Fourth. This is the great question of value; and all 
value has relation solely to man individually or socially: 
What is any thing worth to any man or to men? As all 
right of property comes to the first possessor by his adding 
his own labor to it in collecting it or digging it up, or culti- 
vating, or making, or ornamenting it,—and to all successive 
possessors by their labor in fighting for and taking it by 
force, or by exchanging their own labor-values for it,—so la- 
bor is the source of all value. This last trite principle is 
practically and directly connected with this question o1 
wages, and “strikes,” and “ boss-unions.” 

Fifth. The question and the opposition are really not be- 
tween labor and something else, but between the rights of 
labor of different kinds, and in the different shapes, origi- 
nal, bought, or accumulated. The ability to employ others, 
whether arising from the possession of knowledge and skill, 
or money, is but one shape of labor: capital is a shape ot 
labor. 

Look how the principle of fairness lies at the bottom of 
the workman’s seemingly unreasonable demands. He allows 
that his employer has a perfect right to an article of his own 
make, or a gift, or what he has exchanged his property for, 
or what he has bought with his own property in the shape 
of representative money, but he complains that the employer 
receives more than his proportion of the value or price ot 
the goods manufactured ; or, as the slang of the demagogue 
words it, “ the capitalist grinds too much enormors profit out 
of the wages of the poor oppressed laborer.” Mere words. 
We have no doubt he does sometimes; nor have we any 
doubt that the laborer often charges twice as much as his 
work is worth, and slights it at that, or twice as much for 
his time, and idles it away besides. 

The employer has rights—but the fatal crime of the 
times, and it would seem of all modern nations, is, to legis- 
late and to write and to speak, to excite obedience against 
authority, ignorance against knowledge, what they call 
lower classes against the higher, inferiors against superiors 
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in station, subjects against controlling government, the 
individual against restraining society and authority, the 
poor against the rich, the criminal against the law. And 
this crime takes the sacred name of progress, and misleads 
the cheated people. The true liberty on which only a 
nation can be happily founded, is an intelligent liberty 
that sees and guards all classes with an equal eye and 
arm. Have not false patriotism and legislation for votes 
gone far enough, and would it not be statesmanship to recog- 
nize the fact ? 

If the principle of acquired property in another’s labor, 
which can be accumulated, or transferred by purchase like 
other property—and the fact of its always entering into the 
value of a structure built, or an article manufactured or sold, 
and of the products or results of labor in general, bodily and 
mental, both by making a part of the claim for wages by the 
workman, and also a part of the claim for profit by the em- 
ployer—if, we say, this principle and these facts could be 
known and practically felt by the employed and the em- 
ployer, the hard thoughts, the questions at issue, the quarrels, 





and the ill-temper and evil of protective unions, and masters’ 
unions, and of strikes and combinations, would be done away 
with. 

The laborer should know and feel that his daily work 
represents not only the value of what he does that day him- 
self, but it represents also in part the labor or property of his 
parents and of himself in his childhood and youth; what it 
cost them or him while he was growing up large enough to 
work, and also while he was learning how to work, and all 
that learning cost them or him. Then he can calculate and 
claim all his rights and the full and proper amount of his 
wages. And the employer (the laborer probably of the year 
before), making the same calculations in his case, it will be 
seen that he has the represented labor, with its claims to be 
paid, of others, perhaps of many, who lived before him, and 
which claims have become his property in some way under 
the name of capital, accumulated and transferred, perhaps 
through several persons. He can now explain it and make 
his fair claims. It is only an arithmetical question of divi- 
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sion, what amount of labor the employer, and what amount 
the employed is to be paid for, in its different shapes. 

With the above principles to guide us, let us now search 
for a practical answer to the plain question, What is at this 
time in the United States, a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s 
work? We will first take the simplest form, what is called un- 
edueated labor, which does not require special instruction or 
apprenticeship. 

In the United States, the man who has only his labor is 
born with the claim that his labor shall give him “life,” his 
physical wants, food to keep him in good working condition, 


sufficient comfortable and decent clothing, and comfortable 
shelter; liberty, that is, his proportion of taxes for the sup- 


port of a government—of statesmen but not of politicians— 
administration of justice at home and foreign protection ; and 
the pursuit of happiness, which also appears in the shape of 
taxes for all the publie expenses of social life and civiliza- 
tion, roads, schools, hospitals, ete. More than that, he is 
entitled to the interest at current rates, not to the principal, 
on account of the impossibility in the aggregate, say seven 
per cent. per annum, upon that sum which it cost his parents 
as a gift to him, or himself if he had to support himself in his 
boyhood while he was growing up. 

We find all this can be readily calculated upon the single, 
simple datum of the price of board for the different classes 
of occupations. This price will upon examination be found 
to be nicely graduated upon a sliding scale, that takes in the 
occupation, the times, the locality, the season. We find also 
that the clothing required by any condition always bears a 
stated proportion to the board, say one-third. And so does 
his spending money for his improvement and amusement, the 
latter as much a necessity as the former, or to express it 
more broadly and philosophically, for the harmonious action 
and development of all his faculties. This item is less exact 
than the others, but it may be put down as equal to that for 
dress, one-third of the board. So much for his current 
claims. 

From the same data it will be easy to calculate the 
amount of represented and accumulated expense of child- 
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hood, 14 years, and youth, 6 years, from birth up to the age 


of wages, say 20 years: children are boarded at half price 
till 14, and at full price afterwards. Such are the natural 
claims which stop with the individual; but the world must 
be replenished with men and women; half the children die 
before 5 years of age—two children would keep up the pop- 
ulation, but even mothers allow it the chance of increase— 
so that we may allow the average of four children born to 
ach man and woman, especially as the wife’s proportion of 
such expenses will in like manner be calculated and allowed 
as her wages, and we must calculate the cost of bringing up 
the two children that will live, to the age of work. The 
man’s proportion of this item will be four-sevenths, consider- 
ing the woman’s necessary withdrawal from work. And now 
come in the data of vital statistics, slightly used before; and 
our inquiries take a more scientific turn. We must now 
know how long the uneducated laborer will live to want 
wages, or support; here the Census Tables show us, so as to 
know how long he will require the above expenses of * life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

We must also know what will be the annual price or pre- 
mium of what is called an endowment life policy of assur- 
ance, or one payable at a certain age selected, (or at death 
if it happen before that age is reached,) so as to furnish 
enough money to meet the laborer’s above weekly expenses 
during the rest of his life, between the age at which he can 
no longer work, which age we must also know from vital 
statistics, and the age at his death. In the class of labor 
first to be discussed, the laborer in town or city can work 
during his whole average life, and will on an average be 
sick only about 13 weeks of that time. 

We must also know how many days in a year on an 
average he can work. In this class it will be, say three 
hundred. The difference is in indoor and outdoor work. 

At the manufactories of the beautiful painted porcelain 
wares, the painters are not permitted to work at their trade 
more than seven years, on account of the deleterious effects 
of the materials they use for their colors. The poison of the 
compound used by the friction match factories forbade, 
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under the penalties of frightful disease, the devotion of more 
than a few years to the work. Lately, however, the lucky 
invention of a French chemist suggested, as the two ingre- 
dients were harmless by themselves, the putting of one of 
them on the match and the other on the rough rubber whose 
attrition supplied the heat, and thus the chemical union 
which made the poison took place only at the moment of 
their destruction by ignition: just as the dangerous explosive 
union of the gases, oxygen and hydrogen, is rendered safe by 
uniting them only at the point of burning. But these ex- 
treme cases of dangerous occupations must remain excep- 
tions and occupy only a small part of the labor time of life, 
while their operatives turn to other trades. The painter’s 
trade is familiar to every one in its limits, and is more to the 
point which we are illustrating. 

Society has need of a careful list of the average lives, 


and the number of years of work, and the number of days 


of work in a year, and the classified prices of board of the 
respective occupations in the United States. We have sta- 
tistical societies that can collect and furnish such a list from 
study, inquiry, and observation. 


TABLE I, 


expectancy or average duration of Life of each individual ; 
“ileuleated Jrom the Carlisle Table of Mort lity. 
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TABLE II. 
Showing the expectation of life in England in 24 trades and occupations, 
within decennial periods of ages from 20 to 60; and the average 
number of days of sickness in the same. 
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a table of the general length of life to be 


Also 


a table showing the general length of life 


in England and 
Wales, the actual length of life among 


the thousands of 
members of the Manchester (Eng.) Unity of Odd Fellows, 
and the different expectations of life between the ages of 


20 and 30, 30 and 40, 40 and 50, 50 and 60, as shown in 
twenty-five different trades and occupations in England. 
We have also inserted in the last table, as germane to the 
matter in hand, the different average number of days of sick- 
These 
were published by I. Radcliffe, Secretary of the last named 
Society. Similar subjects are treated of in Mr. Ansell’s 
“Treatise on Friendly Societies in England,” Mr. Nieson’s 


‘“ Vital Statistics.” and with more or less extent and par- 


ness in a year in those trades and periods of age. 


ticularity in several other publications and articles in Europe 


and in the United States. A table showing the rate of an- 


nual premiums which our life insurance companies charge 
VOL. 25 


XVII.——-NO. XXXIV. “a 
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on a sum payable at the attainment of any given age, or 
at death, if it occur before, will be found in the manual of 
any insurance company whose prospectus appears in this 
journal. These tables are sufficient for illustration, so far as 
vital statistics are concerned, of our principles of the measure 
of wages of labor. 

An endowment policy premium adds very little to the 
amount of wages to be claimed, yet it is an investment, a 
savings bank, and an insurance. An isolated operative with 
no heirs to provide for, may pay his little annual part of his 
wages for a large deferred annuity after he has done the ac- 
tive work of his life. 

The use of life insurance and annuities enters in Eng- 
land into the calculations of every family that has forecast 
enough to make any economical calculations at all; they are 
getting into use in the United States quite extensively, and 
should be encouraged in every way. 

Another element of the calculation of wages is the tools 
which the laborer furnishes, if any, their first cost, its in- 
terest, and the cost of keeping them supplied and in order. 

The above are the just and fair limits of the wages claims 
of mere labor, that is, all that labor has any right to. An 
operative gets his day’s wages, say $4, for labor on an ar- 
ticle for ten days, and receives $40. He sees his em- 
ployer sell that same article for $100; and he feels that 


he has been oppressed, ground down by having only 40 per 


cent. of its great price paid to himself, whose labor, as he 
says, made it and its value. But his mistake is that his 
labor did not make all its value, very often not so large a 
proportion of it as he himself received in wages: the gen- 
eral proof of this is that employers of many operatives often 
fail in business. Price is a very complicated result of vari- 
ous laborers, that need not be mentioned here, from the 
time the materials of wood, or minerals, or animals are col- 
lected from nature, transported and freighted by individual 
skill, social insurance, and public protection, and stored and 
advertised and sold and realized by various distinct invest- 
ments of other labor, apprenticeship and wages, and capital 
with its interest and riches and guarantees, every one of 
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which has its claims for wages out of that price aggregate 
which the workman sees the consumer pay and his employer 
receive, and with which he compares his own dispropor- 
tionate claims only. 

Ile begins at the wrong end; the claims of labor come 
by themselves and from themselves, without reference to 
the products of that labor and what is done with them, or 
the price received for them. When this principle is under- 
stood the labor question will be very much simplified and 
easier of settlement. 

Let us now on the above principles cipher out the amount 
of daily wages that unedueated labor in the United States 
can claim. The average life of this class is 464 years; the 
average number of years of work is 45 years; the average 
days of work in this climate in a year is 250, The price of 
board in the city of New York is $4.50 a week or $234 a 
year: clothes, 4 of that, $78 a year; money for improve- 
ment and amusement, 4 of board, $78 a year; amount of 
transmitted property from his parents, on investment, that 
is, the expenses of his childhood for 14 years at half price of 


board, $16.38, and for six years up to the age of twenty at 


whole board, $1,404, and his improvement and amusement, 
$468, making $3,510, or fifteen times the board of an adult 
of this class, the interest on which at 7 per cent. per annum 
is $245; the annual premium by table, at 20 years of age, 
upon an endowment life policy, payable at 45 years of 
age when he is unfit for work (or at death if it happen first), 
say for $1,375, or sufficient for his annual expenses for the 
14 years remaining of his average life after he has ceased 
work, $50; annual éaéerest on the husband’s proportion, 4 of 
the expense, $7,000, of rearing two children till 20 years of 
age as above, $t,000 = $280; State, county and town tax, 
say S40. 

Ilere we have all the data for the calculation of the claim 
for wages of an unedueated laborer, which show that the 
amount is $965 a year, at the present price of living; and 
that divided by 250, the number of days he can work annu- 
ally, gives $3.86 a day, and at eight hours a day 48} cents 
an hour, 
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These details may and will vary with men, for the board 
and clothes and personal expenses of women of that class are 
less than those of the men—and with localities—and they 
may not be considered exactly correct, but let every citizen 
or philanthropist and employer anxious for truth and justice, 
take what he may deem the true statistics and apply these 
principles, and ascertain where they need modifying or cor- 
recting—or if right, join us in their use; we speak for justice 
and not for victory. The importance of the matter demands 
it, and the verisimilitude of the results is certainly very 
great. 

The confessedly inadequate wages of labor in England, 
for instance, show plainly that the bare correlation of demand 
and supply does not prevent misery nor satisfy the claims of 
humanity to even a mere subsistence. Nor has it in the 
United States prevented the question of labor and wages 
from paralyzing enterprise, bringing ruin on employers and 
misery on the employed, and threatening or exciting deadly 
civil strife. The constantly appealed to principle of demand 
and supply fails here also, because of the essentially universal 
classes of speculators and legalized gamblers in stocks and 
gold, as well as the regulators and forestallers whose own 


>] 


“bearing and bulling” exertions affect prices abnormally 


and irregularly, and put the whole community at the mercy 
of their selfishness and of uncertainty. 

We are practically handling a practical subject that 
comes home to every man and woman, and one of the most 
important that can come under national review before the 
American people. We treat the subject in a direct and 
novel manner—make it a simple arithmetical calculation, 


and we trust it will elicit discussion and the suggestion of 
improvements in the data. 

It is easily seen how various in actual life will be the re- 
sults of the same wages among different individuals. We 
are only ascertaining that inevitable law of social averages 
which pervades here, as gravity pervades the physical world 
—you cannot leave it out in any working plans. There may 
be more days of work, it may be indoor or outdoor—or the 
ambitious may add the income of extra work—household 
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purchases may save the profits of board, and thrift and sav- 
ing may diminish the absolute cost of food and clothes and 
spending money—accumulation will go on faster. And the 
wife’s wages must be added, and what the children them- 
selves may earn: so on the other hand sickness or curtailed 
work or bad habits may diminish the income. We do not 
treat here of the anomalies of wages, the drink money, the 
doles that make situations of service sometimes the subject 
of purchase or a bonus, and that, like savage dogs, make 
a friend’s house and hospitality things to be avoided, not 
for their cost but the annoyance of properly adjusting them 
—the commissions which servants receive from shopmen 
for directing their employers’ custom, and the calculation of 
board wages. Nor do we discuss commissions, some of which 
usage has specifically settled,—1 per cent. on real estate sales, 
+ to $ per cent. on stock sales, 24 for selling and collecting, 
and 5 per cent. for guarantee, ete., ete.; nor the honorarium 
or fee of due bills, or of custom, or of official organizations— 
they are personal matters; or local customs, or subjects of 
special agreement, 

The number of different occupations in the United States 
and in Europe is between thirteen and fourteen hundred, 
and of these between five and six hundred may be followed 
by females. 

These occupations can be divided into classes according 
to various principles, such as the materials with which they 
are occupied, the responsibility attached to them respectively, 
the amount of preparation and the time and cost necessary to 
enable a workman to exercise them, which must always 
form one of the items in the calculation of wages, and the 
style of living and dressing demanded by society of persons 
following any particular occupation. The latter, too, and 
particularly the last, as they affect the cost of living, are 
particularly fitted to show us how wages should vary with 
certain elements. 

The most hurried observation shows that we have enun- 
ciated the true elements of the amount of claims for wages. 
It may often appear otherwise. There is a difference in the 
worth of labor depending on the ability or activity or per- 
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sonal qualities of the employed; the man of acknowledged 
skill that has cost him years of toil and thousands of dollars 
to acquire, has been surpassed in his year’s income; but 
these cases are exceptional ones of talent or circumstances, 
or collateral value, and like diamonds, rarely wanted and 
bought, though notable when we do see them. 

It is to be wished that in the item of statistics the price 
of board for any class could always be distinetly ascertained 
in the United States decennial and the States’ quinquennial 
census and returns and tables—and be officially revised and 
arranged every five years; for by the examination of history 
we find it decided, constant and regular in the changes it 
undergoes, unless interrupted by such civil and political 
revolutions as we have just been in. 

The justice and adaptability of the above principles are 
apparent by observing all around us how flexibly they sway 
from side to side, and expand or contract so as to include all 
the phases of actual life. See how they offer opportunity 
both of poverty and of accumulation, In a wide, new and 
active country like ours, and in every country in course of 
development, there is always work enough, but carelessness, 


laziness, drunkenness, may wilfully curtail the number of 


hours of employment, and the earnings, or waste the pay that 
is received, and so may sickness curtail or expend it. Thrift 
will always live comfortably and make due accumulation 
under these principles of wages, from working over hours as 
strength allows, or from eschewing a family, or diminishing 
individual expenses, for they do not reduce wages to the 
minimum of a bare bestial subsistence and demand from 
labor its utmost time, strength and producing power, but 
only an average. 

It is strange that at this day it is necessary to state 
that the products of labor are distinct from the wages of 
labor, yet it is the disregard of this plain distinction that 
arrays the employed against the employer, the workman 
against the capitalist, the poor against the rich. The ac- 
cumulation of the products which labor collects or makes 
from nature is the grand motive power of wealth-get- 
ting. There always is a surplus of products of labor be- 
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yond subsistence, and always plenty of workers who, for one 
reason or another, have that surplus for sale. 

When the laborer has sold his labor, and received his fair 
price, as we have above set it forth,—that is, got his wages,— 
he has no room for fecling against or in favor of his employ- 
er, any more than a shopkeeper has for or against the man 
who buys and pays the price for his goods. 

The savings of a man’s labor which buy the products of 
another, whether a few dollars worth, or, when aided by ac- 
cumulation, a hundred thousand dollars worth from a gang 
of thousands employed, gives the purchaser a property and 
right in those products, which is not to be challenged. 
Whether bought with actual barter or cash, or anticipated 
by credit, they constitute capital; and this accumulation by 
one, of the purchased surplus labor and wages of others, con- 
stitutes riches. Very few could get rich by simply laying 
aside a part of their own wages. 

We broach no new theory or experiments in the labor 
question; we simply make it plain, and clear it from the 
ignorance and the prejudices that make it the instrument of 
envy in cheating end annoying the rich, or those supposed 
to be so, or of raseality in grinding the poor, or of that fatal 
eurse of republics, the selfish, impudent, deceiving demagog- 
ism that for its own ends excites hard thoughts and worse 
actions between different classes of the citizens of a common 
society and of a common nationality. The statesman’s or: 
socialist’s question is not so much upon what the claim of 
labor for wages is founded, as how to get at the fair amount 
of those claims in any given case. If this matter were well 
understood, the “strikes” would look and be avoided as the 
crimes they are, of the same sort as thieving, as highway 
robbery, as murder. They destroy and diminish the prop- 
erty of others in both parties, they reduce them to pov- 


erty, they take life by taking the means by which they 


live, as well as by violence. They are to be treated as capi- 


tal crimes if they cannot be controlled under any other char- 
acter. 
Is it expected that the laborer and workman will take 


these formulas out of his pocket, with his pencil, to apply 
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them and caleulate whenever a hiring takes place? Hardly 
that, for he will always have them when once settled like 
other pervading convictions ;—the commonest customs and 
modes of acting of individual or social economy are the re- 
sults in practice of rational conviction, sometimes recognized, 
oftener but a routine. 

Employment is the laborer’s necessity; with the em- 
ployer the questions are often various: shall I do it with 
more or less expense? shall I be satisfied with less profit? 
shall I do it now or at another time? or shall I do it at all ? 

Our object is not to ensure wages, nor to find or suggest 
employment. Through reading and thinking people the 
truth will sooner or later be transmitted through the whole 
social mass, and no portions of the people will make it a 
matter of general or of antagonistic unions and leagues. 

We find, in our caleulations, that some classes of labor do 
not receive wages enough. We find that in consequence ot 
this inadequency, poverty, and even crime exist with all their 
attendant insecurity, wickedness, misery, and other social 
evils, and all the burdensome private, corporation, and pub- 
lie expenses and taxation, for repressing and meliorating and 
supporting it. Just and fair wages of labor will not, of 
course, ward off the helpless non-productive consumption of 
laziness, nor of congenital or induced imbecility of body or 
mind, nor accidents, nor sickness, but they will ameliorate, 
limit, and diminish them; and they will separate unavoid- 
able calamities from the operation of public and private kind- 
ness and philanthropy, from the coercive measures and 
guards of civil government against wrong-doing and crime. 
For the importance of this, we have discussed the labor 
question from this point of view. There are 317,000 per- 
sons known to be assisted annually in the city of New York 
—the population itself of a mighty city. 

We give briefly two further tests in the formulas of cal- 
culation of the proper wages of two other classes of work- 
men—the clerk and the bricklayer. And first the clerk. 
Ilis average board in New York city is $8 a week, or 


$416 a year; his average of sickness is only about 8 weeks 


in his life; his average of life, from the age of 20, when 
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he commences work, is about 214 years, equal to 414 years 
for the whole life, and 44 years less than the general av- 
erage life of all occupations, which by Table is 463 years; 
and he can work say to the age of 45. He then requires 
an endowment life policy to the amount of two years’ sup- 
port of his family, say $4 times his annual board, or $2,160, 
payable at his age of 45, or at his death before: the an- 
nual premium on that sum, commencing at the age of 20, 
is $78.71. His clothes a year, 4 of his board, $139. His 
moncy for amusement and improvement, 4 board, $139. 
The interest, at 7 per cent., on the cost of his childhood, 14 
years, and youth, 6 years, up to 20 years of age, or 123 times 
the board of his class ($3,342), is $234 a year. The hus- 
band’s proportion (4 of support of 2 children to 20 years of 
age) is $ of double his own bringing up, or 9} times the an- 
nual board of an adult of his class ( 


6 
= 


3,342), and the annual 
interest on this is $267.33. ILis State, county, and town 
taxes are, say $40 a year; making his total annual demands 
$1,313. As he can work the whole time—300 days, or 2,400 
hours in a year—his wages should be $4.37% a day, 543 cents 
an hour. 

He has no cost for preparation for his business to claim 
wages for, because the public schools afford that in the Uni- 
ted States; nor for tools, or shop, or office, or convenienee, 
as he provides none. This result bears a striking fairness 
upon its face. 

Take still more briefly the bricklayer. Board, $5.50 a 
week, $286 a year. Life from 20, 222 years, or 422 in the 
whole, and 4} less than general average. Of this he can 
work 25 years, but only 200 days in a year. He can work 
to 45 years of age, and therefore requires an endowment in- 
surance of two years’ support of his family ; $4 his annual 
board, or $1,544; annual premium, commencing at 20, is 
$56.33. Clothing, $95; spending money, $95. Interest, at 
7 per cent., on his “ bringing-up” till 20 ($3,646), is $255. 
The husband’s proportion, 4 of support of 2 children to 20 
years of age, $2,621. Interest on that is $183 a year. State, 
county, and town tax, $40. And here begin, in a small way, 
the claims of educated labor; he brings in a new item of 
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claim in the annual interest on his investment in preparation, 
in the shape of a diminution and loss of wages for two years 
of apprenticeship, say $200 a year, or $400 in all, the inter- 
est on which we may call $28 a year—he being rated then 
as a mere laborer, but supported by his parents, and that 
support reckoned in casting their wages. The above makes 
his total annual claim for wages $1,038, which, divided by 
200, the only amount of days in a year that a bricklayer 
ean work, gives $5 a day, or 624 cents an hour. 

And now we will close, though we might go on, by taking 
other occupations, say that of the sewing girls. There we 
should find that, in the practice of the admirable union 
houses that are in operation for them in New York, the pres- 
ent actual expense of their board has been from $2.75 to 
$3.25. This, of course, makes no allowance for the fair 
wages of private housekeepers who may take them to board. 
As a general thing, whatever is taken from the usual board- 
ing-lhouse price of board of a class, is subtracted from its 
sufficiency, wholesomeness, and cleanliness, and therefore 
cannot determine proper, fair, and just wages. 

We might take carpenters, a class which the customs ot 


s0cie 


y require to have more expensive boarding arrange- 
ments and larger personal expenses, and who must claim an- 
nual interest on their investment of capital in extended and 
more expensive apprenticeship and more highly-edueated 
labor, and for the additional item of interest on capital in- 
vested in tools, and workplaces, and conveniences, and motive 
power, and the labor of others in transportation, &c., and 
the longer time he lives, and the fuller number of years, and 
of days in a year, that he can work. 

And finally, we might sketch the wages of a professional 
man; a lawyer, forinstance. The higher board he must pay, 
the larger social expenses his position imposes upon him, the 
great investment of capital and time in his academic, colle- 
giate, and professional studies, and their bonus; the expense 
of his furnished offices and attendance, his costly library, his 
employment of other labor—clerk, copyist, and junior part- 
ner—his stationery and travel, all items of claim for his 


wages. And further than that, the impossibility of limiting 
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his thought, study, and toil to the set eight daily hours of 
labor. 

But we trust we have sufficiently and plainly enough set 
out and provided a practical measure of the claims of wages 
of labor, in the different classes of human occupation. 


Arr. VIL—1. A Popular Treatise on Comets. By James C, 
Watson, A.M, Philadelphia, 1861. 

2. A Treatise on Comets. By J. R. Urxv. London. 

3. Exposition du Systéme du Monde. Mécanique céleste. 
LAPLACE. 

4, Histoire del Astronomie au dix-huitiéme siécle. Matutev. 


uv. Histoire de l Astronomie ancienne et moderne. BalILy. 


TuereE is no science, perhaps, which is at present making 
more rapid progress than that of astronomy. This advance- 
ment is not marked so much by grand and startling diseover- 
ies as by the correction end the perfecting of old and estab- 
lished theories. This labor is not to be performed by minds 
of moderate power, but the master minds of the age de- 
vote their time to it. Old theories and ealeulations are 
reéxamined with a minuteness which nothing but a deep in- 
terest in the subject could inspire. It is not alone in phiysi- 
eal astronomy that progress is made; the spectroscope is 
revolutionizing many of our ideas in relation to the physical 
constitution of the celestial bodies. Well-equipped astronom- 
ical observatories are now to be found in nearly every part 
of the world where civilization has gained a foothold ; not 
only in Europe and North America, but also in South 
America, Asia, Africa, and Australia. Many individuals of 
wealth in this country and in Europe have established private 
observatories, which are either under the direction of their 
owners or of persons competent to take charge of them. 
With this multiplicity of observers scarcely a new celestial 
phenomenon can pass unnoticed. Formerly the principal 
authorities in astronomy were the Herschels, but now we 
have them by the score. 


Cometary astronomy receives especial attention. Scarcely 
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a comet makes its appearance in the heavens without being 
detected by one or more of the numerous observers, long 
before it reaches its nearest point to the earth, and when it 
is visible with the comet-seeker only as a faint nebulous ob- 
ject. The labour expended in discovering a comet in a regu- 
lar search for one, instituted for the purpose, is really im- 
mense. It requires several year’s preparation before a person 
is fitted for such an undertaking. “The astronomer with 
his telescope, begins at the going down of the sun, and ex- 
amines in zones, with the utmost care and vigilance, the starry 
vault, and continues till the ‘circling hours’ bring the sun 
to the eastern horizon, when star and comet fade from his 
view. It requires several nights to complete a thorough 
survey of the heavens, and often these nights do not follow 
each other in succession, but are interrupted by the fall 
moon, by clouds, anroras, and by various other meteorologi- 
cal phenomena. Ie is frequently vexed by passing clouds, 


fleeting through the midnight sky, and by strong and chilly 


breezes of the night. Lis labours are continued throughout 
the year, and his unwearied exertions do not slacken during 
the long wintry nights, when the frozen particles of snow and 
ice, driven before the northern blast, cause the stars to sparkle 
with unusual lustre, and his breath to congeal on the eye- 
piece of the telescope. It frequently happens that his labours 
are not crowned by a discovery, until after several years’ 
search.” 

Anciently, comets were generally regarded as meteors 
engendered in our atmosphere. Some supposed them to be 
prodigies indicating wars, pestilences, famines, inundations, 
and earthquakes. Others, however, considered them plane- 
tary bodies, or wandering stars. According to Aristotle, 
Anaxagoras and Democritus supposed comets to be produced 
by the conjunction of many planets or stars. Zeno, the 
Stoic, entertained a similar view of comets. Being contested 
in this view by contemporary philosophers, who stated that 
the number of planets was not sufficiently great to form all 
the comets which had appeared, it was replied that the 
number of planets was unknown; that by far the greater 
number moved in orbits so elongated, that they only return- 
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ed after intervals of great length; and it was only in that 
part of their orbits which lies nearest the earth and sun, that 
they could become visible. The Pythagoreans, who ap- 
proximated nearest to the true system of the world of any of 
the ancients, regarded comets as planets, which return only 
after long intervals, and approach as near the sun as Mercury. 
The views entertained in that age were much more nearly 
correct than those held a thousand years later. Olympio- 
dorus, a peripatetic philosopher in the age of Theodosius the 
younger, maintained that a comet is composed of dry vapors 
in our atmosphere, and set on fire by the heat of the solar 
rays, and afterwards extinguished by the moist vapors of the 
earth. Aristotle supposed comets to be enkindled in our 
atinosphere, to burn for a greater or less period of time de- 
pending on the length of their period of visibility, when they 
became extinguished. No philosopher of antiquity exercised 
a greater influence on the philosophy of the Middle Ages 
than Aristotle, and it is to be regretted that the views which 
he entertained of the nature, magnitude, and structure of the 
universe, were not of a higher order, and more in accordance 
with nature herself. He describes the grand views of the 
Pythagoreans in the same book in which he sets forth his 
own. 

We must not omit to give the views of Seneca on 
comets. He seemed endowed with an intuition which in 
very many cases led him to correct conclusions respecting 
the phenomena of nature; and which made him one of the 
greatest philosophers and moralists of antiquity. “ For I do 
not think, he says, that comets are a casual outburst of fire, 
but belong to the eternal works of nature. For why should 
it surprise us that comets, so rare a phenomenon, should not 
yet be subject to the regulation of any known laws? and that 
their origin and ends should be hid from us, who see them 
only at immense intervals? It is not yet five hundred years 
since Goerer gave names and number to the stars. And to 
this day there are many nations who know nothing of the 
heavenly bodies but as they appear to the eye, who are still 
ignorant of the causes of the waves and the eclipses of the 
moon; even we ourselves have only lately attained an ac- 
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curate knowledge of these phenomena. The time will arrive 
when the diligence of a remoter age will throw light on sub- 
jects which are now involved in obscurity. The time will 
arrive when our posterity will wonder at our ignorance, of 
things so plain tothem, Eleusis reserves her favors for those 
who repeat their visits. Nature does not permit us to ex- 
plore her sanctuary all at once. We believe we are initia- 
ted ; whereas we halt at the very threshold. Those mysteries 
are not revealed indiscriminately to all; they are laid up 
and enshrined within the penetralia, Some are revealed to 
the men of our age, some to those who sha'l come after us. 
Great results proceed slowly.” * 

It is a thing worthy of note that the superstitious notions 
of the Middle Ages respecting the influence of comets on 
the earth, and the danger of the destruction of the human 
race from these celestial visitors, are not to be traced in the 
writings of the ancients. 

The earliest recorded appearances of comets which seem to 
be authentic, are to be traced in the Chinese annals, as early as 
613, 8. c.+ The Chinese have professedly recorded the appear- 
ance of comets since 2550, B. c.; but the accounts given are 
quite vague and unsatisfactory. Comets were also observed 
by the Chaldeans at a very early date, but the record of their 
observations has not come down to us. The Chaldean astrono- 
mers, according to Diodorus, considered the comets as bodies 
subject to the same dynamic laws as the planets, but receding 
to a greater distance from the earth; but the Chinese were 
satistied with making extended observations on them, without 
any attempt at an explanation of the laws which regulate 
their motions or govern their physical phenomena. 

It is to Tycho Brahe that we owe the discovery that 
comets are situated beyond the limits of our atmosphere, 
and even beyond the orbit of the moon. In the year 1577 a 
very fine comet made its appearance in the heavens, which 
was subjected in its motions to the closest scrutiny by Tycho, 
with his large and accurate instruments, and failing to dis- 


* Nat. Quest. lib. vii. cap, xxii. xxv. & xxxi. 
+ Cosmos iv., p. 539. 
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cover any parallax, he concluded that it was situated beyond 
the orbit of the moon, and in the region of the planetary 
spaces. Tycho observed it from Uraniburg, und Hagecins 
from Prague, in Bohemia. These two places differ about six 
degrees in latitude, but are nearly on the same meridian. 
Both observers compared the place of the comet with the 
same star; but notwithstanding these advantages, both ob- 
servations gave the same result, and it was hence concluded 
that their instruments could determine no parallax of the 
comet. 

We may see from what has now been stated, that the 
greatest obstacle to the discovery of truth, is a proper sys- 
tem to regulate our labors. Kepler's result was similar to 
that of Tycho Brahe. He had an opportunity to observe the 
return of Halley’s comet in 1607, and also the great comet 
of 1618, and from these observations he concluded that 
comets move freely through the planetary spaces. Newton, 
in the third book of the Principia, shows that comets are 
situated beyond the orbit of the moon, but below the sphere 
of the fixed stars, and consequently in the solar, or plane- 
tary region. 

Comets were at first supposed to move in straight lines. 
Kepler endeavored to represent their observed places by 
supposing them to move in right lines with variable veloc- 
ities, and several other astronomers subsequently adopted 
the same hypothesis ; and calculations were made in accord- 
ance with it respecting the motions of some comets which 
had previously appeared, This hypothesis, though un- 
founded in nature, very nearly represents the observed 
places of many comets, except in those parts of their orbits 
near the perihelion. M. Cassini was in this way able to pre- 
dict, for some weeks ahead, the places of a comet with con- 
siderable precision. IlLevelins, a few years later, seems to 
have been the first to conclude that comets move in cur- 
vilinear orbits, and that the orbit might be a parabola. 
These conclusions he drew from his observations on the 
comet of 1665. He did not conjecture, however, wiiat pos> 
tion the sun occupied with respect to the curve. This ques- 
tion was not definitely settled till the appearance of the great 
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comet of 1680, when Newton and Déorfel proved the orbit 
to be a parabola and the sun to occupy the focus of the 
curve. 

The observations made by the elder Cassini on a comet 
which appeared in 1672, and which described a course in the 
heavens similar to that of the great comet of 1577, observed by 
Tycho Brahe, first led to the idea that this class of celestial 
bodies may describe reéntering curves in their motion about 
the sun, and form a part of the solar system. It was New- 
ton, however, who demonstrated -that a comet can move in 
any one of the conic sections, the curves which it describes 
depending on its velocity at a given place in its orbit.” * 

Although angular instruments of some kind were gen- 
erally used by the better class of astronomers during the 
Middle Ages, yet observations on comets were sometimes 
made by estimating their distance from one or more fixed 
stars by means of the eye alone. When angular instruments 
were used the observations were frequently ‘very inaccurate, 
so that it is with considerable difficulty that astronomers 
of the present day satisfy themselves fully with respect to 
the identity of recent comets and some that appeared sev- 
eral centuries back. 

Upon the revival of scientific studies in Europe towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, for some time the cultiva- 
tion of astronomy was almost exclusively confined to Ger- 
many. Waltherus, a native of Nuremburg, was the first to 
introduce the practice of determining the place of a celestial 
body, by observing its altitude and its distance from two 
stars whose positions had previously been ascertained. 
Tycho Brahe, it is well known, had numerous large and 
accurate instruments with which he made a great many 
good observations. Hevelius, a wealthy citizen of Dantzic, 
Prussia, employed instruments similar to Tycho’s, but they 
were more accurately divided. The difficulty of measuring 
time in those days, induced astronomers, in most cases, to 
resort to that class of observations which does not employ 
time as one of the elements. Down to this date (1680) the 


* Principia, bk. i., section iii. 
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best observations reduced the probable error of a position so 
determined to one minute of are. 

After Newton demonstrated the fact that comets may 
move in conie sections, and that they actually did move in 
parabolas or very elongated ellipses, he saw the necessity of 
having some method by which the elements of the orbits 
ean be determined. In order to effect this, he proposed 
two methods differing in their fundamental positions.* In 
the first he supposes that we may regard a small portion 
of the orbit as a straight line, described with a uniform mo- 
tion, and that its segments intercepted by right lines drawn 
from the comet to the earth, at the times of the respective 
observations, are proportional to the intervals of time be- 
tween these observations. The objection to this method is, 
that it gives results which are altogether indefinite. The 
second method is unobjectionable in theory, but the compu- 
tations are so very complicated and laborious that the method 
has net been generally adopted. 

No improvement on Newton’s method was made for 
many years, and mathematicians failing in every attempt to 
discover a method by which an orbit might be accurately 
calculated without resorting to so extended numerical com- 
putations, were obliged to resort to a system of trial and 
error, and in this way to arrive at the elements of an orbit 
that satisfied the observations with sufficient accuracy. 
“ Boseuvich, however, undertook to solve this difficult prob- 
lem direetly ; and the solution which he gave is remarkable 
as being the first in which the velocity of the comet in its 
orbit was regarded as one of the essential conditions. His 
method, as might be expected, is excessively complicated ; 
and from the multiplicity of both algebraical formule and 
graphical operations which it presents, it has never been 
employed in the actual computation of an orbit.” 

Lambert next attempted to solve this problem, and 
among the formule which he found pertaining to the 
motion of a body in a parabola, is one that is very ele- 
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terms of the chord and the extreme radii-vectores.* <As- 
tronomers still employ this theorem in every method in 
use for the solution of this problem, since it affords the means 
of correcting the hypothetical values which it is necessary 
to substitute in the equations of the problem. Lambert fur- 
ther showed how to determine at once whether the distance 
of the comet from the sun was greater or less than that of 
the earth, which abridges very much the preliminary calcu- 
lations. Lambert’s method was subsequently modified by 
the researches of Lagrange and Laplace, and the results to 
which they finally arrived are now in the main adopted as 
the basis of all analytical solutions. Dr. Olbers proposed 
another method for finding the elements of a parabolic orbit 
also (like the above) from three geocentric observations. Ie 
supposed the chord joining the comet’s position at the ex- 
treme observations to be divided into segments by the radius- 
vector at the second observation, proportional to the intervals 
of time between the observations. This method, though 
simple, gives accurate results only when the intervals of time 
between the dates of the observations are very nearly equal. 
When the intervals differ considerably from each other, and 
when the comet is further from the sun than the earth, the 
results are very unsatisfactory; and for this reason Legendre 
devised a method suitable to all cases. Instead of assuming 
what Olbers does, he finds an expression for each segment 
of the chord in terms of the time. This method can be used 
when Olbers’ fails, but the numerical calculations are far 
more complicated and tedious. 

Ifaving found all the elements of the orbit of a comet, 
whether they be elliptical, parabolic, or hyperbolic, the 
position of the comet in its orbit at any time is easily found, 
which gives its heliocentric place. An easy calculation 
transforms the position from heliocentric to geocentric 
longitude and latitude, or to geocentric right ascension and 
declination. In practice, however, it is found more 
convenient to investigate the position of the comet with 
respect to three rectangular codrdinate plans, the equator 





* See Tait and Steele ‘On the Dynamics of a Particle,” p. 128. 
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being one, which will give us the rectangular coordinates of 
the c¢ met referred to the centre of the sun, and subtracting 
from these the rectangular codrdinates of the earth referred 
to the same point, we have remaining the geocentric 
rectangular coédrdinates, which may at once be transformed 
into polar codrdinates giving us the distance of the comet 
from the earth, and its geocentric right ascension and 
d: clination. The several positions thus computed, being 
arranged in a table, form an ephemeris of the comet. 

Having completed an ephemeris of a comet we can 
compare it with the observed places of it, and if these agree 
within the probable limits of error, it is concluded at once 
that the orbit is sufficiently well represented by a parabola. 
Should the computed and observed places differ considerabiy, 
elliptic elements are tried; and when these fail, hyperbolic 
elem nts are substituted. The motions of the great mass of 
comets are sufficiently well represented by a parabolic orbit, 
but a few have been found to move in ellipses and astill less 
number in hyperbolas. 

The whole number of recorded appearances of comets, 
amounts to 787. The earliest is one given as 1770 B. C., 
but there is some doubt about it. The account is asfollows: 
“Sr. Augustine has preserved the following extract from 
Varro :— There was seen a wonderful prodigy in the heavens 
worthy to be compared with the brilliant star Venus, which 
Plautus and Homer, each in his own language, call the 
“Evening Star.” Castor avers that this fine star changed 
color, size, figure, and place; that it was never seen before, 
and has never been seen since. Adrastus of Cyzicus and Dion 
the Neapolitan refer the appearance of this great prodigy to 
the reign of Ogyges.’ * This description, such as it is, may be 
presumed to be that of a comet, but no further particulars 
have been preserved.”+ 

We must remember that only such comets as were 
visible to the naked eye, could be seen before the invention 
of telescopes. Watson ¢ gives the following numbers as a 





* De Civitate, XXI. 8. 
+ Chambers’ “ Descriptive Astronomy,” p. 354. ¢ Comets, p. 147. 
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record of the comets which have appeared in each successive 
century of our era: First century, 22; second, 23; third, 44; 
fourth, 27; fifth, 16; sixth, 25; seventh, 22; eighth, 16; 
ninth, 42; tenth, 26; eleventh, 36; twelfth, 26; thirteenth, 
26 ; fourteenth, 29 ; fifteenth, 27; sixteenth, 31; seventeenth, 
25 ; eighteenth, 64; nineteenth (till 1868,) 135. The orbits 
of about 250 different comets have been calculated and 
recorded in tables. 

The number of comets which have passed the perihelia 
of their orbits within the last twenty centuries, is vastly 
greater than the number of recorded appearances which we 
have set down. [By far the greater number of comets which 
are now discovered, are telescopic. Very many must pass 
their perihelia in the same region in which the sun is at the 
time situated, and remain during their whole visit obscured 


by the solar rays. Arago estimates, from the number of 


recorded appearances, that seven millions of comets belong 
to our system. Some recent investigations respecting the 
origin of comets renders it very doubtful about this large 
number. 

If the comets were subject to no other influence than the 
attraction of the sun, they would describe accurately one or 
another of the conie sections; but gravitation is universal, 
at least so far as we can at present determine, and the 
attraction of the planets disturbs the motion of the comets, 
influencing, in some cases to a considerable extent, the time 
of their perihelion passage. To assign accurately the 
parabolic elements of a comet, it, therefore, frequently 
becomes necessary to calculate the disturbing influence of the 
planets on its motion. But it is in those cases where elliptic 
elements have been assigned to a comet, whose next return 
to its perihelion is required to be accurately computed before- 
hand, that the greatest labor becomes necessary to calculate 
the whole influence of the planetary attraction. 

In the case of planetary perturbations the general theory 
of disturbed motion can be applied, and the position of a 
planet can be calculated for any date, either future or past. 
This is owing to the small eccentricity of the planetary orbits. 


The disturbance is found in the form of a series, each term 
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of which is multiplied by some power of the eccentricity and 
the tangent of the angle of inclination, and so arranged as to 
have the coeflicient of each term less than the preceding. 
But this cannot be done in the case of the comets, for their 
orbits are so eccentric, and their inclination frequently so 
great, that the series would require an unmanageable number 
of terms to give the disturbance with sufficient accuracy. 
Some other method, therefore, became necessary in order to 
compute the disturbance which the planets produce in the 
motion of a comet. 

Newton did little else than indicate what was to be done 
in the theory of perturbations. Halley foresaw that the larger 
planets of our system would influence the return of the comet 
which bears his name, to the perihelion, but analysis had 
not advanced sufficiently to enable him to enter into the in- 
vestigation of a question so difficult. He could do no more 
than estimate the amount of disturbance which Jupiter and 
Saturn would produce on its return to the vicinity of the 
earth and sun. Ife predicted that its next return to its peri- 
helion after 1682, would be near the close ot 1758, or the 
begining of 1759. “ It was certainly a bold analogy, in those 
days,” says Professor Watson, “ to attribute a difference of 
more than a year, in the motion of a comet, to the same 
cause that occasioned a change of only a few days in the 
motion of the planets 5 and this confident prediction by Hal- 
ley may therefore be regarded as one of the most remarkable 
events in the history of astronomy.” 

Before the return of the comet in 1759, however, mathe- 
matical analysis had advanced to a higher degree of pertec- 
tion, and “men of sublime genius had arisen, who were able 
to follow out Newton’s theory of gravitation to its legitimate 
results and consequences. Clairaut, one of the greatest 
mathematicians at that time in France, undertook to com- 
pute the amount of disturbance which the comet would ex- 
perience in its revolution around the sun. In conversation 
with Euler and D’Alembert, he had already solved the 
general problem of perturbations and applied their solution 
to the moon’s motion. Clairaut applied his solution of the 
problem of three bodies to the case of Halley's Comet, and 
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computed the derangement caused by Jupiter and Saturn 
throughout three successive revolutions. In the immense 
calculations to which these researches gave rise he was assist- 
ed by Lalande, who was then entering on his long career, 
and by Madame Lepante, an accomplished lady of Paris. 
Clairaut having solved the analytical part of the problem, 
the numerical computations were undertaken by Lalande. 
Assisted by Madame Lepante, they worked for six months 
from morning till late in the evening without intermission. 
The assistance rendered by the lady computer is thus spoken 
of by Lalande: “The assistance rendered by Madame Le- 
pante was such, that without her we never could have dared 
to undertake this enormous labor, in which it was necessary 
to calculate the distance of each of the two planets, Jupiter 
and Saturn, from the comet, and their attraction upon that 
body, separately, for every successive degree, and for 150 
years.” His final conclusion was that the comet would ar- 
rive at its perihelion on the 4th of April, 1759. It actually 
arrived at that point on the 12th of March of that year. 

An amount of labor so enormous as we have seen was re- 
quired to apply Clairaut’s formula to the motion of a comet, 
deterred mathematicians from undertaking such investiga- 
tions, and it became necessary to discover some other method 
more direct and less laborious in its application. But little 
progress was made, however, in these researches till the year 
1778, when the Academy of Sciences of Paris offered a 
mathematical prize for an essay on this subject. Lagrange 
composed an admirable memoir on the subject, which form- 
ed at once a complete solution of the question and a model 
for all future investigations. The method which he followed 
is that of the variation of arbitrary constants. But the usual 
method of integration is not followed. Having obtained the 
differential variations of the elements, Lagrange proceeded 
to integrate them by what has been termed the method of 
mechanical quadratures.* This consists in dividing the orbit 
into a number of distinct ares, and then summing up the ef- 
fects of perturbation for each are. The application of this 





* See De Morgan’s Calculus, p. 313. 
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process to the whole orbit would demand an enormous 
amount of calculation, but Lagrange showed that such a 
course is not necessary. In the case of a comet of long 
period the method of quadratures would only be necessary 
in that part of its orbit about the perihelion; but while trav- 
ersing the superior part of its orbit, on account of its great 
distance from the sun, compared with that of the disturbing 
planet (some power of the ratio of these quantities being a 
factor of each term of the series into which the disturbing 
function is developed), the usual method of integration can 
be followed.* 

It has been proposed, in the ease which we have been 
considering, to find the motion of the comet in the superior 
part of its orbit, by supposing it attracted toward the centre 
of gravity of the solar system, where we might imagine the 
sun and all the planets concentrated. In Gould’s Astro- 
nomical Journal, Simon Newcomb, in an article entitled 
“On a Method in Dynamies,” has partly developed a method 
better adapted to the case which we have been considering 
than the one mentioned above. It consists in finding the 
position of a centre of attraction equal in its effects to those 
of all the members of the system. Though worthy of the at- 
tention of mathematicians, we presume that it has never 
been applied to the case of a comet. 

Lagrange’s memoir being of a general nature, it remained 
to make an application of it to the perturbations of a comet. 
In 1812 the Academy of Turin proposed as the subject of a 
prize, the perturbations of Halley’s Comet. The prize was 
awarded to M. Damoiseau. He determined the value of the 
major axis at the time of its perihelion passage in 1759, by 
computing the effects of the planets throughout the preceding 
revolution. He then set out with the complete elements of 
1759 and calculated the disturbing effects of the planets on 
the elements throughout the whole of its orbit during the next 
period of revolution. ILis method of treating the question 
was the same as that of Lagrange, only he employed the 
method of quadratures throughout the whole extent of the 


* Grant’s Hist. Phys. Ast., p. 105. 
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orbit; a process which he thought more sate than Lagrange’s, 
though more tedious. He finally fixed the time of perihelion 
passage on the 4th of November, 1835. 

In 1826 the Academy of Sciences of Paris proposed the 
perturbations of Halley’s Comet as the subject of a prize. 
After offering the prize twice without finding any competi- 
tors, it was finally awarded to M. Pontécoulant in 1829. 
His method is the same as that of M. Damoiseau’s. Lis 
final result gave the 14th of November, 1835, as the time of 
perihelion passage. The comet passed its perihelion at noon 
on the 17th of November. Pontécoulant subsequently re- 
vised his calculations and employed more correct values of 
the masses of the disturbing planets, and he found that the 
perihelion passage would take place at noon on the 16th of 
November, within twenty-four hours of the observed time.* 
Selimann and Rosenberger, two eminent German mathema- 
ticians, also investigated the same subject, but their results 
were less accurate than those of Pontécoulant. 

Encke’s comet, though telescopic, is one of the most in- 
teresting of this class of bodies, from the fact that its period 
of revolution is continually shortening by about two hours 
and thirty-eight minutes at each successive revolution. This 
being the result which would be produced by a resisting 
medium, the existence of a rare fluid has been assumed by 
Encke to exist in the planetary spaces, but whose effects 
are discoverable only within the orbit of Venus. The undu- 
latory theory of light requires the existence of such a fluid 
throughout all unoceupied space ; and the tact that the hypo- 
thesis of the existence of an elastic fluid, existing as we have 
supposed, will explain nearly every observed phenomenon 
in both cases, seems to render it highly probable that such a 
fluid exists. The known existence of meteoric rings in the 
solar system, seems to unsettle the question, and render it 
possible, to say the least, that their influence may be the 
cause of the acceleration of the motion of the comet and con- 
sequent shortening 
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f its period. This comet completes a 
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revolution in about 1,210 days. Its period is shortened at 
each revolution by about its eleven-thousandth part, which, 
if continued at the same rate, will cause it to fall into the 
sun after about twenty or thirty thousand years. 

The mass of Mercury is very difficult to determine. 
Lagrange determined it by assuming the density of the plan- 
ets to vary inversely as their mean distances from the sun, 
Encke’s Comet, when near its perihelion, passes at times very 
near to Mercury, and the disturbance which that planet pro- 
duces in the motion of the comet enables the astronomer to 
compute the value of its mass. In 1838 the comet was in 
the required position, and M. Encke found the mass of the 
planet considerably less than the value assigned by La- 
grange. 

The major axis of the orbit of Encke’s Comet lies almost 
exactly in the plane of Jupiter’s motion ; and since the aphe- 
lion of the comet’s orbit is near the orbit of Jupiter, it is 
evident that the planet may sumetimes exert a powerful in- 
fluence on the motion of the comet. This happened at the 
comet’s revolution of 1819-22. M. Encke computed the 
perturbations of the comet, allowing for the effects of a resist- 
ing medium, and assuming an indeterminate correction to 
Jupiter's mass. Equating the effects thus produced to the 
observed errors of the comet’s motion, he obtained a number 
of equations of conditions, the subsequent combination and 
solution of which gave a value of Jupiter's mass agreeing 
very closely with that found from the perturbations of the 
smaller planets.* 

One of the most curious and interesting facts recorded in 
the history of comets, is their occasional separation into two 
or more distinct bodies. The cause which produces this is 
at present unknown. Grant refers it to the influence of the 
sun;t+ but since our observations can only extend but little 
beyond the orbit of Mars, it seems pretty difficult to decide 
whether the breaking-up always takes place in that part of 
the solar system where the sun’s influence is powerful, or in 


* Grant’s Hist. Phys. Ast., p. 135. 
+ Ibid., p. 302, 
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more remote regions of space. It is not impossible that a 
comet may encounter some of the meteoric rings which seem 
to exist in the planetary system. Seneca relates that Epho- 
rus, an ancient Greek author, makes mention of a comet 
which separated into two distinct bodies before it disap- 
peared.* Seneca doubted the fact, but Kepler thought it 
quite probable; + and he further thought it quite probable 
that two comets which appeared in the same region of the 
heavens in the year 1618, were fragments of a separated 
comet. We are informed by Heveliust that Cysatus per- 
ecived in the head of the great comet of 1618 unequivocal 
symptoms of a breaking-up into two distinet bodies. When 
the comet first appeared, in the month of November, it re- 
sembled a round mass of concentrated light. On the 8th 
of December it seemed to be divided into several parts. 
On the 20th of the same month its appearance was that of a 
multitude of small stars. Hevelius himself informs us that 
he witnessed a similar appearance in the head of the comet 
of 1661. § 

The most remarkable example, however, which we have 
of the separation of a comet into two distinct bodies, is that 
of Biela’s Comet in the year 1846, or perhaps the last of 
1845. This comet is a faint nebulous object, invisible to the 
naked eye, with a diameter of about 50,000 iniles. At all 
previous returns to that of 1846 it appeared asa single body ; 
and when first observed in 1845 it presented no unusual 
appearance. About the middle of December, however, it 
showed signs of violent disturbance, with indications of a 
separation, On the 19th it was pear-shaped. On the 29th 
it was seen attended by a faint nebulous spot. On the 
13th of January, 1846, it was observed at the Naval Ob- 
servatory, Washington, by Lieut. Maury to consist of two 
distinet bodies, each moving in an independent orbit. On 
the 15th the division was generally noticed in Europe, and 
earefully observed. Each body exhibited the usual charac- 


* Nat. Quest., lib. vii. cap. xxi. 
+ De Cometis, p. 50. 


¢ Cometographia, p. 341. 
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teristics of a comet, a condensation about the middle parts, 
and an elongation in a direction opposite the sun. The 
central condensation of each seems to prove that the comet 
is of the nature of a fluid, or of fine, disconnected particles, 
which are drawn together by their mutual gravitation. Pro- 
fessor Hubbard, of the Naval Observatory, Washington, from 
an elaborate investigation of the motion of the two comets,* 
found that the maximum distance between them in 1846 was 
less than the distance of the moon from the earth; and that 
the observations are satisfied by supposing each part to de- 
scribe an independent ellipse around the sun. 

The next return of the comet to the perihelion would take 
place in 1852. As the time drew near and the attention of 
astronomers began to be directed towards the subject, much 
interest was manifested relative to the phenomena that might 
be presented. On the 28th of August of that year, Protes- 
sor Secchi, at Rome, discovered one of the nuclei, but the 
other was not found till September 15th, when the “new 
one” was too faint for Seechi to determine its exact position. 
But what seems curions, it was found on comparison that the 
new one was really the one that was discovered in August, and 
the bright one was the new one.t On the 16th the southern 
nucleus (first discovered) was observed, the other not being 
visible, and on the 17th and 18th only the northern one 
could be seen 5 but on the 19th both were observed by See- 
ehi, and the double observation was repeated at Rome and at 
Pulkowa on the 20th, 23d, and 25th, while on the 2Ist only 
the southern and on the 22d only the northern one was vis- 
ible. ‘We have thus,” says Professor Hubbard, “a most 
interesting repetition of the alterations exhibited in 1845-46, 
which now appear more remarkable only in consequence of 
the extreme faintness of the comets, which was such that the 
slightest change of light sufficed to carry them either within 
or beyond the reach of vision.” The apparent distance 
of the two nuclei when discovered was little more than half 
a deyvree, but the real distance was about seven times as 


* Gould's Ast. Jour., vols. iii., iv., vi. 
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great as in 1846. It seems to be nearly impossible to tell 
which of the two nuclei corresponds to the original one of 
1846. The hypothesis generally adopted, is that the one 
discovered in August és the original nucleus. 

The return of the comets to the perihelion in 1849 was 
not observed, owing to the fact that they were in the imime- 
diate vicinity of the sun. It was expected that their return 
in 1866 would be generally observed ; but owing to some 
circumstances, but few observations, of a doubtful character, 
were made upon one of the nuclei, * 

Owing to the small mass of comets, and their occasional 
near approach to the larger planets, they are sometimes 
thrown entirely out of their original orbits and caused to de- 
scribe new ones differing very much from the former ones. 
Especially is this the case when they pass near to the planet 
Jupiter, which, as Sir John Herschel says, “seems, by some 
strange fatality, to be constantly in the way of comets, and to 
seem as a perpetual stumbling- block to them.” 

On the 14th of June, 1770, a comet was discovered by 
Messier, at Paris, and it was observed till the next Octo- 
ber the 2d. It passed its perihelion on the 14th of August, 
and on the Ist of July it was distant from the earth only about 
six times the distance of the moon, or 1,400,000 miles. It 
was found that parabolic elements would not represent the 
motion of the comet. Six years after it had disappeared. 
Lexell found that it revolved in an elliptical orbit with a 
period of five anda half years. Its aphelion distance was 
about 250,000,000 miles, and its perihelion distance 65,000,- 
000 miles. Since the comet was a brilliant object in 1770 it 
Was a curious circumstance that it had not been seen before, 
and that it was not seen in 1776. Lexell found from the ele- 
ments of its orbit that in 1776 it was fifty-seven times as near 
to Jupiter as to the sun, or the fifty-eighth part of Jupiter’s 
mean Cistance, and at that time the disturbing influence of 
Jupiter was so great that it threw the comet into an entirely 
new orbit. It 1776 it could not be seen on account of the 
relative situations of the comet and the earth at the time, 


* Monthly Notices of the Royal Ast. Soc., vol. xxvi. pp. 241 271. 
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the former being enveloped in the sun’s rays. In 1779 it 
again passed so near Jupiter as to have its orbit entirely 
changed a second time, so as to render the comet afterwards 
invisible. Laplace afterwards undertook the analytical in- 
vestigation of this interesting question, and his results con- 
firm the deductions of Lexell.* Ie found that the greater 
axis of the orbit before 1767 was, 2,526,000,000 miles, and 
its period forty-eight and a half years; and after 1779 the 
greater axis of the orbit was 1,400,000,000, and its period 
twenty years. The perihelion distance was double the 
mean distance of the planet Mars, so that the comet would 
always remain invisible. The question rested here for nearly 
half a century, when Leverrier undertook a thorough re- 
vision of Laplace’s investigations. He found the observa- 
tions of 1770 not sufficiently accurate to warrant the definite 
conclusions at which Laplace had arrived. He found that 
the action of Jupiter might have thrown the comet into a 
parabolic or hyperbolic orbit, in which it would depart from 
our system, probably never again to return; or its orbit 
might have been elliptic with a very long period (Laplace’s 
conclusion); or, finally, its orbit might have been simply 
modified somewhat without destroying its character of short 
periodicity —a result which renders it somewhat probable 
that the comet may yet be recognized. 

On the 22d of November, 1843, M. Faye, of the Royal 
Observatory of Paris, discovered a comet whose period was 
found to be about seven anda half years. Since its period 
and path are about the same as those of Lexell’s comet, M. 
Valz advanced the hypothesis that the two are identical. 
M. Le Verrier undertook a thorough investigation of the 
subject, and his conclusion was that the two comets cannot 
possibly be the same body. It is possible that Faye’s 
comet was introduced into, or rather fixed in, our system by 
the attraction of Jupiter. This is a question that cannot be 
definitely settled, but Le Verrier has shown that the comet 
must have been introduced into the system at least as 
early as 1747,so that it had made not less than thirteen 
revolutions previous to its discovery. 


* Mee. Celeste, liv. ix. chap. ii. 
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Cometary observations cannot usually be as accurate as 


~< 


those of the planets, because there always is a difficulty in 
fixing upon the centre, or rather the centre of gravity of 
the nucleus; and when the comet is faint the difficulty is 
increased, The errors thus committed render the period of 
revolution, when calculated directly from the observed 
places, to some extent uncertain. When there is a long se- 
ries of observations the probable error of the calculated 
period is very much diminished. 

On the 29th of August, 1844, De Vico, the Director of 
the Observatory at Rome, discovered a comet whose period 
was found to be about five and a half years. MM. Langier 
and Mauvais thought it identical with a comet observed by 
Tycho Brahe and Rothman in 1585. Their conclusions were 
drawn from a resemblance between the elements. Nothing 
but a thorough investigation of the question, in which the 
perturbations of the comet’s motion were allowed tor, could 
settle the question, Again we find De Verrier to come to 
the rescue. Ie traced the motion of De Vico’s comet back 
to the year 1585, and he arrived at the conclusion that the 
comets are two totally distinct bodies. He also ascertained 
at the same time that the comet of 1844 is not identical with 
Lexell’s. Le thinks, however, that De Vico’s comet is the 
same as the comet of 1678 observed by La Hire We thus 
see how precarious it is to rely upon any conclusion drawn 
from appearances that have not been thoroughly investigated. 

The periods of revolution of comets are as various as is 
their physical appearances. Encke’s comet has the remarkably 
short period of three and a third years. Winnecke’s, five 
years; De Vico’s, five and a half; Brorsen’s, five and two- 
thirds; D’Arrest’s, six and a half; Biela’s, six and two- 
thirds; Faye’s, seven and a half; Tuttle’s, thirteen and a 
half; Peter’s, sixteen; Halley’s seventy-tive; great comet 
of 1848, probably one hundred and seventy-five; great 
comet of 1858, twenty-four hundred; great comet of 1811, 
thirty-three hundred; great comet of 1680 (according to 
Encke), eighty eight hundred years. 

As soon as a sufficient number of observations have been 
made on the apparent place of a comet, parabolic elements 
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are computed for it, and in order to determine whether it has 
ever been observed before, a table of the elements of all the 
computed orbits is examined, and if a set is found to agree 
with that of the new comet within moderate limits, they are 
considered as applying to the same body. The comet, how- 
ever, may have made several revolutions within the period 
of the two ascertained apparitions. When this is the case 
an eccentricity, less than the one applying to the whole pe- 
riod, is assumed, and if that does not correctly represent the 
observations, a new one is assumed, and so on till the correct 
period is ascertained. Instead of this method, the astrono- 
mer can compute the orbit directly from the observations, if 
he chooses. 

The physical constitution of comets is not less extraordi- 
nary than their general appearance and motions. A comet 
may be divided into three parts and each treated separately : 
the tail, the envelope, and the nucleus. The tail is not an 
invariable accompaniment of other parts of a comet, since 
many telescopic comets have no vestige of a tail. A bright 
comet was seen in 1585 without any sign of a tail. The 
brightest and largest comets, when first discovered by means 
of the telescope, are usually without a tail. 

Appian was the first European astronomer who discovered 
that the tails of comets point in a direction opposite to that 
of the sun. He was led to it by observations upon Lalley’s 
Comet in 1731, and upon four other comets which appeared 
between the years 1531 and 1539. Though Appian was the 
first Huropean astronomer that recognized this phenomenon 
of comets, yet the fact was known in China at a much earlier 
date. According to the researches of M. Edward Biot, in 
the Chinese annals of the Dynasty of Thong, who reigned 
between the years 618 and 907 of the Christian era, there is 
an account of a comet which appeared on the 22d of March, 
837. The account concludes with this remark : “In general, 
when a comet (literally a broom) appears in the morning, 
the tail extends towards the west; when it appears in the 
evening it extends towards the east. This is a constant 
rule.” * 





* Comptes Rendus des Sciences, tom. xvi., p. 751. 
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Sir William Herschel was led to the conclusion, from 
observations on the great comet of 1811, that the tail of a 
comet is a hollow cone. This accounts for the double ap- 
pearance which the tails of comets present. Near the axis 
of the tail we see through a less amount of the cometic mat- 
ter than we do nearer the edges, and this gives rise to the ap- 
pearance of a darker space along the axis of the tail. 

Some comets, however, have been characterized by re- 
markable peculiarities. We are informed by Chésaux that 
the comet of 1744 had six tails spread out like a fan. 
According to Bessel, the comet of 1507 had two tails, one 
making an angle of 8° with the prolongation of the radius- 
vector, and the other, which was fainter, making an angle 
of 29° with it. A comet which appeared towards the close 
of 1823 had two tails, one opposite to the sun, the other 
pointing almost directly towards it. The great comet of 
1843 was observed in Chili to have a lateral tail issuing 
from the original one 10° from the head, and extending to a 
much greater distance than the other. 

Comets frequently exhibit a most imposing aspect in con- 
sequence of the great length of their tails. The ancients 
have recorded the appearance of numerous comets whose 
tails were from 50° to 90° in apparent length. Halley’s 
comet in 1456 had a tail 60° long; the great comet of 1680 
had a train 90° in length, as observed at Constantinople ; 
the comet of 1769 had a tail 97° in length; the comet of 1618 
exhibited one 104° long; the great comet of 1861 had a tail 
106° in length; and the first comet of 1865 (seen in the 
southern hemisphere) for several days after the perihelion 
passage, had “a tail almost perfectly straight 150° long.” * 

The apparent length which the tails of comets present 
is influenced very much by moonlight and the state of 
the atmosphere. The same comet not unfrequently ex- 
hibits a tail of very different lengths as viewed from different 
places. Thus, the tail of the great comet of 1769, as seen at 
London on the 9th of September, was 43° in length; on the 
same day at Paris it measured 55°; and at the Isle of Bourbon 


*R. J. Ellery, Month, Notices, vol. xxv. p, 220. 
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it was 60°. The tails of comets appear longer in tropical 
climates than in more temperate latitudes, 

The apparent length of the tail of a comet does not usu- 
ally give us much idea of its real length in miles. This 
depends upon its apparent length, its distance from us, and 
its direction with respect to our position in space. The tail 
of the great comet of 1680 was 96 million miles in length; 
that of 1769, 38 millions; and the tail of the great comet of 
1811 was more than 120 millions of miles in length, and 15 
million broad at its extremity. 

The tails of comets are developed as they approach the sun, 
whilst the volume of the head diminishes. This seems to show 
very clearly that the matter of the envelop is driven off by so- 
lar influence, and goes to form the tail. We quote the con- 
clusionsat which Sir John Herschel arrived from his observa- 
tions on Halley’s comet at its last appearance in 1835-6. Ile 
says: Ist. “That the matter of the nucleus of a comet 
is powerfully excited and dilated into a vaporous state by the 
action of the sun’s says, escaping in streams and jets at 
those points of its surface which oppose the least resistance, 
and in all probability throwing that surface, or the nucleus 
itself, into irregular motions by its reaction in the act of so 
escaping and thus altering its direction. 2d. That this pro- 
cess chiefly takes place in that portion of the nucleus whicl 
is turned towards the sun—the vapor escaping chiefly in 
that direction. 3d. That when so emitted, it is prevented 
from proceeding in the direction originally impressed upon 
it, by some force directed from the sun drifting it back, and 
carrying it out to vast distances behind the nucleus, form- 
ing the tail, or so much of the tail as can be considered as 
consisting of material substance. 4th. That this force, 
whatever its nature, acts unequally on the materials of the 
comet, the greater portion remaining unvaporized, «ec. 
considerable part of the vapor actually produced remaining 
in its neighborhood, forming the head and coma. 5th. That 
the foree thus acting on the materials of the tail cannot 
possibly be identical with the ordinary gravitation of matter, 
being centrifugal or repulsive as respects the sun, and of an 
energy very far exceeding the gravitating force towards that 

VOL, XVII.—NO. XXXIV. 24 
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luminary. This will be evident if we consider the enormous 
velocity with which the matter of the tail is carried back- 
ward, in opposition both to the motion which it had as part 
of the nucleus, and to that which it acquired in the act of its 
emission, both which motions have to be destroyed in the 
first instance, before any movement in the contrary direction 
can be impulsed.” It would seem to be impossible for matter 
driven to such enormous distances from the nucleus ever to 
be recalled by the attractive force of the comet. It is thus 
quite probable that some portion of the tails of comets is left 
behind at every return to the perihelion. This cometic matter 
thus left may be attracted to the earth and the planets, and be 
one source Whence sporadic meteors are derived. 

The tails of comets do not usually attain their greatest 
length till a short time after their perihelion passage. This 
is what we should expect if the sun is the principal producing 
cause. ‘The tail usually inclines a little towards the region 
last quitted. The tails of some comets are considerably 
curved, others are nearly straight. The convex side, or that 
which is in the direction of the comet’s motion, is much 
brighter than the other. Any theory of comets’ tails must, 
it is evident, explain all these observed facts. 

Various theories of comets’ tails have been proposed to 
account for the phenomena which they present. Some have 
maintained that the conditions of equilibrium of a comet 
when acted on by its own feeble internal attraction and the 
powerful influence of the sun, are sufficient to account for all 
the phenomena presented by their tails. Kepler and others 
have attributed to the light of the sun a repulsive action suf- 
ficient to drive off the lighter portions of the comet in the 
form of the tail. 

Others proposed a theory which, as subsequently modi- 
fied by Bessel, is as follows: They suppose a repulsive force 
to reside in the sun, of a polar nature like magnetism and 
electricity. Olbers supposed the force to be electrical pro- 
ducing the repulsive force in the sun and a similar one in 
the comet, and a specific action in the sun which we may 
suppose exhibited in the case of many tails. Bessel sub- 
jected Olbers’ hypothesis to a rigorous mathematical cal- 
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culation, introducing such modifications as were found neces- 
sary. He supposed the action of the sun on the comet to be 
exercised in two different ways, namely, by a general action 
equal for every part, and by a differential action, strongest 
at those parts nearest to the sun, and most feeble at those 
parts farthest from him. At first, he supposes that the comet 
experiences the general action of the sun, and under this ac- 
tion the comet emits from every part of its nucleus particles 
of matter whose polarity is negative with respect to the sun. 
As the comet approaches the perihelion it will experience 
the second mode of action, giving it the positive pole which 
he supposes will be on the side next to the sun. At this point 
an emission of nebulous matter will commence ; and since the 
polarity is positive, this emission will be directed towards 
the sun. In passing through the nebulous atmosphere, which 
is filled with negative particles, the nebulous matter emitted 
will gradually lose its primitive polarity and finally assume 
the opposite one before it reaches the limits of this atmos- 
phere. This emission from the nucleus will now be driven 
back by the action of the sun, to form the tail. 

After the appearance of the great comet of 1843, Profes- 
sor Norton, without knowing what Olbers and Bessel had 
done, proposed a similar theory. The appearance of the 
great comet of 1858 afforded an excellent opportunity to 
test this theory. Norton modified his slightly and was thus 
enabled to account completely for the phenomena which the 
tail of the comet of Donati presented. It yet remained to 
subject the theory to a rigorous mathematical investigation. 
This was done by Professor Peirce. Ie supposes the tail to 
have the torm of a hyperbola, and the repulsive force exer- 
cised by the sun to emanate from the focus of the opposite 
branch of the curve. In this way he was able to account 
completely for the appearance which the tail of Donati’s 
comet presented,* 

tlevelins was the first to ascertain that the volumes of 
comets diminish as they approach the sun, and increase as 
they recede from him. For many years these observations 


* Astron, Jour., Vols. v.svi., p. 186, 50. 
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were neglected. In 1828, however, Struve measured the 
diameter of Encke’s comet, and he found that on the 24th 
of December, when the comet was distant from the sun 
0.5419, its diameter was 3.1 terrestrial radii ; and on the 28th 
of the preceding October, when its distance was 1.4617, its 
diameter was 79.4 of the same linear units. The volume in 
the one case was sixteen thousand times as great as in the 
other.* 

The great comet of 1858 afforded more information re- 
specting the physical constitution of that class of bodies than 
all its predecessors. Particular attention was given to all 
the phenomena which the comet presented, by Professor 
Bond at Cambridge, with one of the finest telescopes in ex- 
istence. Ile subsequently prepared a complete treatise on 
the comet, in which he has treated in detail all the observed 
phenomena.t The repulsive force which Sir John Herschel 
assumed to exist in the case of Halley’s Comet (referred to 
on a preceding page) was manifested in a most palpable 
manner in the case of the great comet of 1858. The solar 
influence caused one envelope after another to ascend from the 
nucleus until some time after the perihelion passage. Dur- 
ing this time the nucleus was found to diminish quite rapid- 
ly. Professor Bond watched carefully for a phase similar to 
that which the moon and inferior planets present, but none 
could be seen. 

The head of this comet was so bright that it could be 
seen with the telescope for some time after sunrise. A few 
other comets have been much brighter. The comet of 43 
Lb. C. could be seen two or three hours before sunset. The 
comet of the year 1402 could be seen at mid-day. The great 
comet of 1843 was visible when only a short distance from 
the sun. A comet of 1847 was seen at Dondas at mid-day. 
The third comet of 1853 was seen in the daytime when only 
120 from the sun. 

In general those comets which have been seen in the day- 
time, passed, at the time, very near the sun. The great 

* Annuaire for 1832. 

+ Annals of the Astron. Observ. of Harvard Coll., Vol. iii.; Math. Month 
ly, Vol. i. . 
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comet of 1680, when nearest the sun, was within 590,000, 
miles of its centre; and that of 1843 was within 510,000 
miles. The comet of 1847, referred to above, was within 
four million miles. 

It has long been a question whether comets shine wholly 
by reflected light, or partly by light emitted directly from the 
nucleus. It wasthought that reflected light could not explain 
all the phenomena presented by the great comet of 1811. 
Some observations af Arago on the comet 1819, and on Ial- 
ley’s comet in 1835, by means of the polariscope, seemed to 
show that at least a part of their light was reflected. Since 
the invention of the spectroscope, however, this question has 
been more definitely settled. In 1864 Donati found that the 
spectrum of a comet visible in that year consisted of bright 
lines; in other words, its material was in the condition of a 
luminous gas. The spectrum of a comet seen in January, 
1866, with a faint nucleus, was found by Mr. Iluggins to 
to consist of two parts, a continuous spectrum and a bright 
point, showing that the coma shines by reflected light, but 
the nucleus is self-luminous, and similar in constitution to 
the nebular. Another observed by him in May, 1867, had a 
similar constitution.* 

Astronomers were scarcely prepared for this result of ob- 
servation. Their deductions in relation to the constitution 
of comets were, that the nucleus partakes of the nature of a 
fluid or solid, and the envelope and tail, if any part, of the 
nature of a nebula. The spectrescope, however, has taught 
us that the reverse is the truth, at least in the ease of those 
comets which have been examined. No bright comet has 
recently appeared so that its light might be examined, and 
we must patiently wait till some such comet makes its ap- 
pearance, 

M. Ilock, of Utrecht, has instituted a comparison of the 
orbits of comets in such a way as to determine whether we 
should not consider some of those bodies as forming families, 
rather than being isolated bodies. ‘I admit,” he says, “ that 
the orbits of comets are by nature parabolas or hyperbolas, 


* Month. Notices, Vol. xxvii. p. 288. 
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and that in the cases when elliptical orbits are met with, 
these are occasioned by planetary attractions, or derive their 
character from the uncertainty of our observations. To allow 
the contrary would be to admit some comets as permanent 
members of our planetary system, to which they ought to 
have belonged since its origin, and so to assert the simulta- 
neous birth of that system and of these comets. As for me I 
attribute to these a primitive wandering character. Travel- 
ling through space they move from one star to another in 
order to leave it again provided they do not meet with any 
obstacle that may force them to remain in its vicinity. 
Such an obstacle was Jupiter, in the neighborhood of our sun, 
for the comets of Lxell and Brorsen, and probably for the 
greater part of periodical comets; the other part of which 
may be indebted for their elliptical orbits to the attractions 
of Saturn and the remaining planets. “Generally, then, 
comets come to us from some star or other. The attrac- 
tion of our sun modifies their orbits, as had been done 
already by each star through whose sphere of attraction 
they have passed. We can put the question whether 
they come as single bodies or united in systems. This is 
the point I have nndertaken to investigate. Since some 
time already I had felt the truth of the following thesis :— 
There are systems of comets in space that are broken up 
by the attraction of our sun, and whose members attain, as 
isolated bodies, the vicinity of the earth during a@ course of 
several years.” * 

To prove this thesis Hock thought it sufficient to show 
that some comets have once been near one another at a great 
distance from the sun ; and also that they composed a system 
and had not been brought together by chance. 

By comparing together the orbits of various comets he 
finds the comets 1860 IIIL., 1863 L, and 1863 VI. to fulfil 
the conditions required. He also finds the comets of 1689 
and 1698 to answer the conditions; also comets 1846 VII. 
and 1847 II.; 1857 IIL. and 1857 V.; 1862 IL. and 1864 IT. 





* Monthly Notices, Vol. xxv., pp. 243-4. See also Vols. xxvi. & xxvii. 
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These systems which we have here enumerated, are composed 
of members whose motion is in the same direction. He finds 
several other systems some of whose members have direct, 
and others retrograde motion. 

He calls the point where they came under the immediate 
control of the attraction of the sun, the aphelion point. We 
give his results for one system. For the aphelion positions he 
finds for the comets— 


Longitude. Latitude, 
1860 LIL 303.1 73.2 
1863 I. 313.2° 73.9 
1863 VI. 313.9 Tb.4 


For the distance from the sun he finds, taking the comets 
in the above order, the following numbers for the date A.D. 
756.97, 600.00, 600.42, 600.25; and for the date A.D. 1020- 
-87, 500.00, 500.56, 500.36. He concludes that these three 
comets form a system not brought together by chance. He 
adds another proof. Since these comets were once together 
and formed one, they were all at the same point on the 
celestial sphere when broken up, and their orbits must now 
all intersect in that point. He finds that they do, and its 
position is in Long. 316° 35’ 55”; and Lat.—76° 56’ 42”. He 
further thinks that the star from which they came may be 
found, or its place within certain limits. 

These researches of the Dutch astronomer and mathema- 
tician are very interesting. They have, it will be seen, a 
bearing on the origin of comets, a subject that is now 
attracting considerable attention. Some recent speculations 
of Sig. G. V. Schiaparelli, seem to show that there is a 
connection between comets and meteors, and that both were 
derived from regions of the universe beyond the solar system. 
ile finds that the August ring of meteors and the second 
comet of 1862, have the same orbit, or at least within 
moderate limits.* According to this, then, we are to 
regard the comet as a large meteor, or the meteors as small 
comets. He also finds that the orbit of the November 
meteors and the orbit of the first comet of 1866, correspond, 
and have the same relations as in the above ease. Each has 


* Monthly Notices. Vol. xxvii. p. 133. Ibid. p. 247. 
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a period of about thirty-three and a quarter years. At 
present there seems to be a strong probability that all 
comets now attached to our system, have been derived ab 
extra. 

Since Newton's discovery of the law of universal gravi- 
tation, and the possibility of comets moving in any of the 
conie sections, they have exercised a marked influence on 
the development of mathematical analysis, in the caleula- 
tion of orbits and the computation of perturbations. They 
scem now about to reveal to us the existence of forces in the 
sun that otherwise might never have been discovered. The 
motion of one, at least, discovers the existence of some opposing 
force in our system, unfelt, as yet, by the planets, which 


may yet very much derange the existing state of things. 


Arr. VIIL—A and Book of Politics for 1868. By Epwarp 
McPuerson, LL. D. Washington, 1868, 


We have no intention of entering into any elaborate dis- 
cussion of the respective claims of the candidates for the 
presidency. It would be entirely superfluons, for there never 
was a greater disparity between any two aspirants for that 
high office. Our remarks on this subject shall, therefore, be 
brief. We are convinced that the most thoughtless cannot 
compare Grant and Seymour with each other in an intelligent 
manner without deciding in favor of the former; no unpreju- 
diced person endowed with common sense, and having any 
regard for his country, would hesitate for a moment to reject 
the latter. That many respectable men will vote for Sey- 
mour—men of talent and ability—we do not doubt; nor do 


we pretend that they should be regarded as rebels for doit 


or 


y 


] 
so. It is certainly wrong to vote for an inferior man mere! 
because he belongs to one’s own party, but it is a wrong of 
which ali parties are guilty. There should be no abuse, then, 
on either side, on this ground. It may be freely admitted that 
it by no means follows that a man is a “ rebel,” or that he is 
in any manner disloyal to his country, or its institutions, 
merely because he votes for Mr. Seymour; but it certainly 


does follow that he is a political partisan; that he is one who 
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has not independence enough to think and act for himself, 
but must think and act as his party requires him. 

It is almost needless for us to say that it is not on political 
grounds we would choose General Grant for the presidential 
chair and reject Mr. Seymour; we judge each not by his 
party but by himself. We are in favor of the election of 
Grant, not because he is a Republican or a Radical, but be- 
cause he has merited the gratitude of his country ; and we 
are opposed to the election of Seymour, not because he is a 
Democrat, but because he has merited nothing good from his 
country. Indeed, we do not regard Grant as a politician at 
all; he is too honest and straightforward to be one ; whereas 
Seymour is nothing but a politician. This is no mere matter 
of conjecture or inference. Both the candidates are tried 
men in a certain sense; one commanded our armies at the 
hour of the nation’s greatest peril; the other was the Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York at the same hour. 

Now which performed his duties best? Which proved 
the most faithful public servant? Which contributed most 
to vindicate the prestige of the American people as capable 
of defending, as well as governing themselves as a nation ? 
In a word, did not Grant do all the good which it was possi- 
ble for any one to do in his position? What more could have 
been done by Washington himself, could he have lived, to 
save the life of the Republic of which he was the founder # 
Nor could the Father of his country have treated the con- 
quered, brave enemy, with more generosity. 

What, upon the other hand, did Seymour do as governor? 
Could he have contributed less towards the salvation of the 
nation without a flagrant violation of his oath, if indeed he 
could have done so without rendering himself liable to be put 
on trial as atraitor?) Wedo not agree with those who accuse 
Mr. Seymour of having sympathized with the rebels to the ex- 
tent of wishing that they would sueceed in dismembering the 
Republic. We believe that at heart he was in favor of main- 
taining the Union; but he had not the manliness to speak 
and act accordingly. The duplicity and chicanery of the 
politician clung to him all along. Ile always took into ac- 
count the influence he might one day be able to exercise in 
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the South by a quasi sympathy with the rebels; and it was 
precisely inthe same spirit that he addressed the insurgent 
mob of New York, as his “ friends.” 

The truth is, that he was a worse enemy to both than those 
who openly shot them down, because he deceived both and 
encouraged them to bring ruin on themselves. A large pro- 
portion of the rebels thought that Seymour represented the 
feeling of the majority of the population of the Empire State ; 
and that in time this feeling could not fail to manifest itself 
in their favor. Far from endeavoring to remove this impres- 
sion, he did all in his power to strengthen it. The more calm 
and thoughtful of the Southerners understand this, and 
accordingly none detest or despise Seymour more. 

Many even of the New York rioters, who belonged only 
to the lowest class, saw when it was too late, that, after all, 
Seymour was their enemy rather than their friend—they 
saw that it was their future votes he cared for, not them- 
selves. Had it been otherwise, he would have threatened 
them with grape-shot rather than encouraged them to fight ; 
he would have told them that there was no reason why they 
should have any hatred to the poor negro; that if they were 
poor it was not the negro’s fault, and that still less, if possi- 
ble, was it the fault of the Federal government. But he did 
nothing of the kind; we will not say that he meant to 
prompt them to lawlessness and outrage ; we do not believe 
him so base as this, let others attribute to him what they will. 

Sut that his conduct was calculated to encourage them is 
beyond question; and whom did they injure most by the 
course they pursued ? was it not themselves and their fami- 
lies? Even the negroes, the particular objects of their wrath, 
were not as much injured ; one twentieth as many of them 
were not shot down, or maimed forever ; one twentieth as 
many colored children were not made fatherless by the riot- 


ers as there were white children made fatherless by the 
troops in their perfectly legitimate efforts to protect the lives 
and property of the peaceable inhabitants. 

Yet, we are informed that Seymour and his friends—that 
is, those who expect to profit by his election—depend largely 
on the Irish vote. Now, assuming that he did not prompt 
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many of the Irish to mischief, and their own rnin—assuming 
that he has done them no harm—an assumption which is cer- 
tainly not justified by the facts—what good has he ever done 
them? what real favor has he ever shown them as a people? 
We know, indeed, that he has made them promises enough, 
but what promise of any value—what promise that would 
give him the least trouble or cost him one dollar—has he 
fuifilled? Nay, what has he done for them in any way in 
publie or private which he would not have done for Hindoos 
or Hottentots for the same price—that is, for their votes ; 
not the votes they have given, but those that will be needed 
at a future time, as in the present instance ¢ 

It is not known, some say, what Grant may do; he may 
be prejudiced. But no great soldier like him was ever pre- 
judiced against the Irish. Napoleon and the great Condé 
were equally friendly and kind to them; even their 
worst enemies, Cromwell and William IIL, paid the highest 
tributes to their bravery and fidelity. Who can say that 
Grant has ever treated the Irish soldiers in his armies other- 
wise than in a friendly spirit? What Irishman has he ever 
slighted or prevented from obtaining promotion, either on 
account of his nationality or his religion ¢ 

We allude thus to the Irish vote, and the influence which 
should guide it, because, although the class of Lrishmen who 
do most of the voting are not readers of our journal, we have 
the honor of addressing a large number of the Catholic 
elergy in all parts of the country, South as well as North ; 
from the humble ecuré and chaplain, up to the highest and 
greatest dignitary in America. We know from a personal 
experience and observation of more than forty years, that, 
whatever their detractors may say to the contrary, the 
priests and bishops aiways advise their people for their 
good; and this, be it observed, is not Catholic, but Protestant 
testimony—the testimony of one who spent twenty years of 
his life where there were very few but Catholics—scarcely a 
dozen in a whole extensive parish. 

Our German friends are somewhat divided at present ; 
but it is certain that the majority will vote for Grant, for 
they have never lost that admiration of courage and brilliant 
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and patriotic deeds for which Tacitus gave credit to their 
ancestors in his Germania—a work which will inspire them 
with redoubled enthusiasm if they will read it at the present 
time, when it is sought to degrade manliness, valor and 
patriotism, and elevate charlatanism, imbecility and pusil- 
lanimity. 

Some pretend to fear that if General Grant were elected 
he would convert the republic into a military despotism ! 
Who can give the shadow of a reason for any such appre- 
hension? Upon the same ground, Washington should have 
been rejected ; so should Jackson—for both were military 
chieftains, while their military services were required by 
their country. If both were devoted to the arts of peace 
while there was no war, so was General Grant; are not 
some so thoughtless as to make this very fact a cause of re- 
proach to him? forgetting that the great Cincinnatus of old 
left the plough in the furrow to go and fight for his country. 

Had Grant been ambitious to be a despot he would not 
have acted as he has. Does any one think it likely that he 
will ever again have so large an army at his command as he 
so readily disbanded? It is certain that he will not have a 
larger, at all events; and it is still more certain that he never 
will have an army more devoted to him. Had he wi-hed to 
establish a military despotism, the day that General Lee sur- 
rendered was his time. No ene need have the least doubt 
that he eould have succeeded then. But did he make the 
least attempt? Was there anything in his conduct to justify 
the suspicion that such an idea ever entered his mind ? 

It is true that many have a conscientious fear of entrust- 
ing successful generals with much civil power; but the his- 
tory of the world does not justify it, as can be easily proved. 
Thus, of all the generals whose conquests have rendered 
them illustrious, how many have availed themselves of their 
power to enslave their country? If three can be said to have 
done so, it is certainly the most. Assuming it to be true 
that Cesar, Napoleon, and Cromwell destroyed the liber- 
ties of their respective countries, it must be admitted as an 
evident fact, that a large proportion of those whom they en- 


slaved, if not the overwhelming majority, were attached to 
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them to their death. It was not the masses that disliked the 
rule even of Cresar; all the Roman historians, without excep- 
tion, admit that they not only rendered him cheerful obedi- 
ence as a sovereign, but loved him as a friend and protector; 
and when he was assassinated by Brutus and Cassius, they 
wept over him as a benefactor. Then, did the masses of 
Frenchmen regard Napoleon as having enslaved them? Did 
they not, on the contrary, almost idolize him? Is not his 
memory revered by them to this day? Those most opposed 
to the present emperor at the beginning of his reign, called 
him .Vapoleon le Petit, lest he might profit by the prestige 
of his uncle. 

That the British people of his time did not regard Crom- 
well as a despot, is also sufficiently manifest. Seldom has 
any English sovereign been more popular; nor has any sov- 
ereign conferred more glory on England. 

Now, here are three instances in all history, of successful 
military chieftains causing revolutions in their own favor; 
for these three, at least fifty scheming politicians have usurped 
the supreme power, and ruthlessly oppressed their country- 
men. Upon the other hand, for the three successful generals 
who took the supreme power into their own hands, fifty 
equally successful, though not all equally famous, yielded up 
their power freely after they had defeated the enemies of their 
country. ‘The great Scipio took no advantage of having com- 
pletely and finally destroyed Carthage, the only State of her 
time able to rival Rome, or dispute with her the empire 
of the world. Ilannibal, who was able to maintain himself 
for nineteen years in the heart of Italy, defeating the best of 
the Roman generals at the head of their chosen legions, could 
at any time during this period, have enslaved his countrymen ; 
but although his troops were chiefly foreigners, the majority, 
Celts and Celtiberians, as we have shown in a former num- 
ber of this journal, he was too generous to be guilty of any 
such base act. Then, to approach our own time and country, 
in all the South American States that have established their 
independence of Spain, there has not been a single instance 
of the successful general making himselt a despot. 

If we inquire who have been the most ferocious and 
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sanguinary tyrants, we shall find that far from being brave 
captains they were base cowards. This is emphatically true 
both of Caligula and Nero. The latter especially, was 
a great talker; he had quite a voluble and bland tongue ; 
and it is well known that none were more likely to suffer at 
his hands, than those whom he called his “ dearest friends ”— 
amici CAri8sS imi,* 

But we do not think there is the least danger that Mr. 
Seymour will be elected. Mayor Hoffman would have been 
a much more formidable opponent to Gen. Grant, had he been 
nominated ; vastly more reliance could have been placed 
on his word; and if elected, he certainly would have filled 
the presidential chair with more dignity and decorum, as 
well as with more ability than Mr. Seymour, 

There is little doubt that General Grant will be elected ; 
and there need be as little doubt that he will again prove 
himself worthy of the confidence of the American people. 
As to his dealing harshly with the Southerners, we do not be- 
lieve he will. All know that it is not good, experienced 
soldiers that are constantly in dread of insurrections, but 
“non-combatant” politicians—persons who would see their 
country dismembered and crushed rather than expose their 
precious lives to the least danger. 

Let the General provide himself with a good cabinet and 
all will go well. Ile certainly should not set aside all the 
cabinet of Lincoln and Johnson, but calmly take into cuonsid- 
eration what each member has done, and what he has not 
done, as well as his honesty and fidelity, or his lack of those 
virtues compared with the functionaries occupying similar 
positions in the great nations of Europe.t Pursuing this 
course he cannot do otherwise than reject two or three, but 
especially Mr. Seward, for although we do not approve of vitu- 
peration or scurrility, we must admit that Judge Black has 
pretty faithfully described our present Secretary of State, in 
his recent letter to the President. 


Vide Tacitus, passim. 


* 


+ Vide review of Address of Geneva Chamber of Commerce in our last num- 
ber; also Art. ILI, in No. for Dec, 1867. 
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IX.—NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
BELLES LETTRES. 


Infelicia. By Avan Isaacs Menken. Philadelphia, &c., 1868. 

No publisher's name appears on this book; but it is advertised by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia; and on inquiry we have been 
informed that it is those gentlemen who introduce it to the American 
public. But we cannot say we are surprised at this. Why would they 
refuse to become the sponsors of a book so strongly recommended by the 


author of “Spiritual Wives? ” Whatever panders to vice is very apt to 
pay; we have no doubt, therefore, that Lippincott has made quite a 
handsome affair of that work. Well may his countrywomen thank 
him for giving all the currency in his power to Mr. Hepworth Dixon's 
estimate of their virtue and fidelity! 

Ile has now a still stronger claim on their gratitude, if it be true that 
it is he who recommends them this book. But some will ask, Has he a 
daughter, a wife, or a sister? We do not know whether he has or 
not; nor do we want to make any inquiry about his private affairs. We 
only judge him by his public acts; we ask, what would be said of the 
publisher of a sort of autobiography of Lola Montez, written in what is 
vulgarly called ‘prose run mad,” and interspersed with eulogies from 
her paramours, the tout ensemble being styled poems, and attributed 
to the heroine? 

It may be urged that perhaps Mr. Charles Dickens would not have 
honored Lola with an autograph letter to be prefixed to her “ Jnfelicia,” as 
he has Adah Isaacs Menken, although the former was certainly a more beau- 
tiful woman than the latter. Whether she was more virtuous, or as much 
so, it is not for us to say, although a censorious world has taken nearly 
equal liberties with the reputation of both. If Lola was not entirely 
innocent, perhaps Adah was. At least, this must be the belief of Mr. 
Lippincott ; and we all know that an actress of the third or fourth rank 
is very liable to be slandered, especially when possessed of a certain 
amount of charms, and imbued with more than ordinary confidence in the 
honor and fidelity of mankind, especially of men who separate from their 
wives when they rise in the world! 

Be this as it may, the “ volume of poems” entitled Jnfelicia is not 
worth much. Had it been the work of an angel, it could not have done 
much good; the profane would have said that, after all, ambrosia must be 
intoxicating, or otherwise it should be concluded that angels sometimes 
rave, and utter things which neither gods nor men can understand. At 
all events, we must confess that we do not understand one fourth of the 


fine “ poetry ” attributed to Adah; and this one fourth is half “ Proverbial 
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Philosophy,” half ‘Leaves of Grass.” It reads as if Tupper and Walt. 


Whitman had dictated to Adah alternately, leaving her time, however, 





to intreduce some theatrical ejaculations here and there. But our judg- 
ment and taste may be at fault; our readers may entirely disagree with 
us. As a matter of course, one of the best ‘ poems ” receives the first 
place. We will not garble this, but give the whole of the first stanza of 
‘* Resurgam :”"— 


“Yes, yes, dear love! Iam dead! 
Dead to you! 
Dead to the world! 
Dead for ever! 
It was one young night in May. 
The stars were strangled, and the moon was blind with the flying clouds of a 
black despair. 
Years and years the songless soul waited to drift out beyond the sea of pain 
where the shapeless life was wrecked. 
The red mouth closed down the breath that was hard and fierce. 
The mad pulse beat back the baffled life with a low sob. 
nd so the stark and naked soul unfolded its wings to the dimness of Death ! 
lonely, unknown Death. 
Death that left this dumb, living body as his « ndless mark, 
nd left these golden billows of hair to drown the whiteness of my bosom 
Left these crimson roses gleaming on my forehead to hide the dust of the grave. 
And Death left an old light in my eyes, and old music for my tongue, to deceive 
the crawling worms that would seek my warm flesh. 
But the purple wine that I quaff sends no thrill of Love and Song through my 
empty veins. 
Yet my red lips are not pallid and horrified. 
Thy kisses are doubtless sweet that throb out an eternal passion for me! 
But I feel neither pleasure, passion nor pain. 
So I am certainly dead. 
Dead in this beauty ! 
Dead in this velvet and lace! 
Dead in these jewels of light! 
Dead in the music! 
Dead in the dance ! "—p. 9. 


>? >> 


Is this poetry? or what is it? Tl 


same kind, besides the closing one, which is brief and quite sanctimo- 


rere are four other stanzas of the 


nious: 


** How did I die ? 
No man has wrenched his shroud from his stiffened corpse to say : 
Ye murdered me!’ 
No woman has died with enough of Christ in her soul to tear the bandage from 
her glassy eyes and say: 
y crucified me!’ 

Resurgam ! Resurgam !’’—p. 13. 

Turning over the leaves of Infelicia somewhat listlessly, we find a 
poem “after Ossian,” entitled “ Battle of the Stars,” in which Love is 
made to do everything great and good. But it will remind the classical 
reader much more of the atheistic Roman, than of the Celtic bard— 
especially of the passage in which Lucretius makes all things proceed 
from ** Alma Venus,” whom he declares to be the only creator of the 


universe,— 
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We are reminded of these peculiar advantages by tl 
efforts which some of our enterprising contemporaries are making just 





_ } 4 
very laborious 


how, as the schools are opening, to pl ase the various rival manufacturers 
of that important class of goods. Alas! for the poor sel ibes who have 
to pulf good, bad and indifferent alike. If they were our mortal enemies, 
we could not wish them a harder fate. 

Why not imitate our plan, and see if it would not prove th 
the long run; that is, set a price on your advertisements, which, 


fair and moderate, will exclude the 





Ifsome of the 
tempted by their avarice to patronize you still, instead of soap or pare 
goric, give them a little nitricacid. In other words, if a worthless book 
is sent to your oflice, inform your readers honestly that it is worthless, 
In time, respectable people will patronize you,—the judicious, spirited 
class, who, far from asking cheap goods for themselves, will not asso- 
ciate with those who deal in such. 

The puffers will not be interfered with yy us, however, in any 
more direct or personal manner than this, except they are uncivil to 
ourselves, and put on airs, which do not belong to them; in which case 
we might be tempted to show whom it may concern, the precise value and 
true character of the article in which t 1ey deal : for, though benevolent 
and peaceful in our disposition, we are nota ‘ non-combatant,” and 
have never announced ourselves as such, for any purpose what- 
ever. 

But to return to the volume before us. This, we suppose, is the latest 


improvement. The title-page will give most of our readers a suflicient 





idea of its character. It seems that in future the rising generation must 





be taught phrenologically ; if not, there can be no success; stupicity and 
ignorance must prevail. Litherto phrenology has had to perform its 
wonders alone; but in future it is to be aided by the Holy Spirit! At 
least, those who use the work before us will have that unspeakable advan 
tage; and accordingly it is recommended by a large number of pious 
school superintendents, whose letters are published at the beginning of the 
volume, so that no one need doubt the miraculous character of the 
* Scientific Basis.” 

Seriously, we are surprised at the countenance given the new doctrine 
by Superintendent Randall and his assistant, Mr. Kiddle, both of whom we 
have always regarded as sensible, thoughtful men. But it seems the 


author has once been a colle ie of theirs; and it is well known that 





1) 
D 


they are of a benevolent and obliging disposition, We think we do them 


much more credit by taking this view of the case than we should by 
supposing for a moment that they really believe the Holy Spirit acts in 


connection with the new “ science.” 


In every other enlightened country, phrenology is regarded as an ex- 
ploded theory. At no time has it been accepted anywhere by scientific 


men worthy of the name ; onthe contrary such have invariably rejected it. 
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This our readers will remember we have abundantly proved in a former 
number of this journal.* 

Then are we to palm off on the rising generation as a science what the 
English, French and Germans have denounced as an impost ire, after a 
most careful and thorough examination of every thing claimed in its 


y Ghost is brought in as an ally ot 


favor? But now the Hol 


phrenology. 

W e may expect th it the next s ie nee mitre d iced into our sé ho Is W ill be 

that of spirit-rapping; that spirit-rapping has more to do with the 
; 


volume before us than the Holy Spirit, or any truthful spirit, we think we 


need hardly inform our readers, 


’ : : sans , : _ a . 
Casarsa Commentaries on the Galli Wu rith a Vocabulary and Notea. 


By Wittiam Bineuam, A.M., Superintendent of the Bingham School. 


12ino. pp. 848. Philadelphia. E. H. Butler & Co, 1868. 


It always affords us pleasure to recommend a good text-book : and no 
one of a different character, bear ng the imprint on the volume now be- 
fore us, has ever fallen into our ha: ds, Whether the name of Butler 
appears on a geography, an atlas, a grammar, a history, or an edition 
of some ancient classic, we are contident before we Open a page ¢ f it 


be it from us to deny that the 


that, at least, itis no catch-penny. Far 
Harpers, Ivison, Phinney & Co. and Ticknor & Fields, publish some 
excellent works; and when we meet with such we most cheerfully re- 
commend them. But we know no publisher more scrupulously or more 


’ 


intellicn ntly careful in his selections of text-books, than Batler: he is the 


only prominent publisher in America whose publications we have never 
thought deserving of censure. 

We know very wi lI how rk dy a certain class of In nds are to 
attribute motives both for censure and approbation. It may, therefore, 
be said that our preference for the publications of this house re- 
sults from self-interest; but it is a false inference. Many whose 
books we have criticised have patrol ized us much more than Dut 
ler. Had self-interest been our motive, we would have praised the 
books of J. LB. Lipp neotf, Ze B. Pt terson, A, ». Barnes, Xe. | h se are 
the gentlemen who value puffs, and have as great a horror of criticism as 
Satan is said to have for holy water. But have we gratified them in this 
respect? Our readers will bear us testimony that we have always desig 
nated the sort of pabulum they furnish by its proper name; yet it 
they so far improved in their taste and morals as to ] ublish good books, 
even at the eleventh hour, none would recommend such more cheerfully 
than we. As it is, we leave the eulogizing of their wares to those who 


have a stomach for that sort of thing. 


We have but little tosay of ‘* Bingham’s Cesar ;” so judiciously and 


+ ~ 


care fully edited a text-book, needs ho Lic mily to recommend it. Frome 





yexamined a Latin grammar, compiled b 
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} 
} 


y tl e Same fe ntle- 


it more in accordance with our idea of what a grammar 


than any we had seen for several years, and we took the 


recommending it to our educational friends accordingly. 


*reasons we now invite attenti 





nto “ Bingham’s 


} } ' 


wear,” fee lit g 


will elicit the approval of any competent educator who 


to examine it. 


Prof. Bingham are not “ copious,’ but they contain 


at a student, supposed to have a teacher. ought to re- 


By Strepnen Orr, D.D., LL. 





q ver & Brothers. 

excellent advice in this volume. Teachers as well as 
it worthy of eareful perusal. It consists of seven lec- 

d practice of s holastie life, and four baccalaure: 
series being much above the average of the similar 
+ lo 
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Citizens Associati » & } UeLean, J ¢ 


Association has undoubtedly done good: we th 


} 


e end of the volume is, 


th this letter. Sometimes it has made charges which 


in—charges which, in due time, were proved to b 


nded. This, it wi l be remembered, was the characte 





against Comptroller brennan; and they were di 
Governor Fenton. Feeling satisfied that Brenna: 
es ftaithi ] we criticised the act I of the Cit 
lieving that, however well disposed the majority of 
it was led into error on this occasion, by parties wl 
id been interfered with by the comptroller; and tl 


which Governor Fenton arrived at, on mature celi 


months afterwards. 


vinced were we of the integrity and fidelity of Matth 


i ul t 


at we thought it would be dithicult for any party to pro- 


would protect thie public interests committed t 


lvas he. When 


iis successor was elected we 


we therefore said nothing. Mr. Richard R. Connoll; 
nearly two years, and we have never express 
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opinion of him in one iy or other. In the meantime we have not been 
unmindful of the manner in which he performed s duties. Weare not 
aware whether the Cit ns As-o tion has made v « L u st 
him or not ut the resul of our ow observatt ! l 3 1s, t! it 
we regard him as fully equal to his predecessor honest faithful- 
nes Ls l office 
I rr gainst Mr. Brent considerably lessened « f 1 in 
thy \ SO itio +} vy al a 10 y ve] 3 weve rom 
tl cl Y I gainst t te street cor Sslol! ) t 
pi ‘ s fron ‘ i those ¢ ves substant cor! 1 
the remov l of the d t 
We confess we also tho W son foundati for s 
L i Mr. R O'' our cor tio ‘ | 
we have refrained t discussing 1 ect onl ‘ we ¢ not 
vish to do sow it seel \ ‘ inatio had ! 
caus i¢ has ever wie one, as h mised to do, it s escaped our 
attention. It is in order to obviate asi r disappoi ent t we now 
tal p the letter bi s. lest Mr. MeLe so m too ted s in 
explaining is allal it is proper to yt t e ¢ ott r 
own KNOW ed ‘ whi I I i I ity s d ( > ae 
er oO ik-bottles, and the imr ce piles of lett er, etc., et for 
Which was eged to have cl ed ‘ ix ers of New Yo lor 
buy e know to the « tra tlie es \ ive ro ! ind 
e paper stolen! Othe ! in his bill against t \ ight S 
} ne in a sim ner \ \ ve tho . wes he ¢ 4 
man occuple Litns« ne ng ce nsel” tot e| ea I! thes ipe 
oI s : 1 lec much 1 re than ing i S eto th 
corpo mn. Inst our opinion was t dev sO 1 ft his 
time » the former, that he had little left for the latt nd would not 
this account for 3 ving t r ims fe sjs co } 
sh } 5, D 1 » Takel 0 ( 1 ni ot ) ra l 
coups t I rstyle of rhetorle ( Ires ¢ S le p! ‘ 
ind that iti le to | njyured Vv thi u ir real . | 
but our street cor cannot ‘ that le . ne 
strings of metaphors t e, either for t i t of © 
corporation, or that of t large All he has do is simply to 
keep our streets and w i in tolerable ord d this he is 
allows ly enty of mone uti s expected y Ss p it, that he 
will keep honest accounts, and that in making necess ses for it 
he w somewlia led t narKet-] The Citi s’ Ass 
tion al 3, how the ¢ munication befor 1 hat he has for- 
gotten this part of his y, and it enters into details as follows 
“Tt appears, from t recor ty lepartt that tre ( l 
first day of July, 1867, to the first day of July, 1868, a period of « . there 
has been drawn from the City Treasury, on your requisition and certificate, t 
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sum of “77,883 12 for the alleged purpose of paying for repairing certain of 
the piers. 

“Ot this sum, 86,705 86 was alleged to be for lumber used in repairing the 
planking or sheathing of the piers, $3,181 28 for nine and ten inch iron spikes 
and bolts to fasten down such planking, and the balance, or 867,995 8, for 
workmen's labour in laying the said planking 

* The first matter of astonishment in regarding these figures is the extraor 
diuary disproportion of material and labor. 


Lumber. 





Whether all this be true or not, we cannot take it upon us to say; 


is, it is clear that Mr. McLean must have rather confused 


noti« of the ditference between right and wrong, however well he 


may understand addition, multiplication, and profit and loss. But in the 


document before us it is further alleged that our street commissioner 
CIMHOVE 1 most men when least work was to be done, and that this 
d about election time. 

] records of vour department show the following singular facts: 

! duly 1s67, you en ploved fiftv-four men, and they laid 30,000 feet of 
] ont piers TI next mont | August | you hired seventy-one men, 

| | than 11,000 feet. The month after [September] you hired 101 
mi who laid less than 7,000 feet of lumber. The next month [October] you 
hired t men, who laid a little over 6,000 feet of lumber, and in November it 

it hired 213 men, who laid only 34,000 feet of planking while in tl 

month of July before, fifty-four men had laid 30,000 feet 


We entire ly agree with the Association, that “ these figures tell their 





own tale, and no comment on them is necessary.” The only ques ion is, 
A they correct ¢ We have no reason to think they are otherwi 

we should be ver McLean prove that they are 
W ve, because the conduc -y stand would be a disgrace, 
not only to the individual Ity of it, but to the city of 
. . 


ew 1 ork, but we will extract one passage more for future refe- 


em 
ystem of overcharging is found as well in the iron spikes and bolts 
1 pairing the piers, as in the lumber. The spikes bought by you for 
t purpose, to the amount of 34,279 pounds, were charged to the City and paid 
I r certificate at the rate of wine (9) cents per pound, when they could 

t obtained at the same time tor four and one half t Jive cents per pound 
But it is in the contemplation of the gross overcharge that the full extent 

of tl wrong done the City ean be understood. 


rhe following brief statement will show it 





You charge for 189.5 ot 
For 34,729 pounds sy 28 
Workmen to lay same is 
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“ While the i rey ¢ should cost 
82.500 fect of lumber....... errerTT TT TC TTT tt E2002 50 
1,279 pounds of spikes and bolts. .......--++eeeeee: 1713 95 
Labour t S10 per O00 feet to lay the same S25 ) 
™ ’ P , 
Total. ... en ay &4,601 
Fr 1 this statement it a ear that the tax-puvers are compell 
} r of i ( ‘pend oO rs ful ul d ars more than w neces 
bo & 5 cr} i m ot t ( pet WOrTks 


A pretty co-tly “item,” it must be admitted. Now what we would 


dvise is this; let those w hos ju nder the I ublie money in this way, be 

rought to trial as soon as possible, whether they be « sunsellors or com- 
missioners. If there be no law to punish office-holders for obtaining 
money out of the treasury under false pretences, then let our ciluzens 
convene in an orderly manner and call on them to resign. 

The functions of the ¢ itizens’ Association areé similar to those of the 
Spartan Ephori, whose duty it was to see that the p ople were not in 
nosed upen by either | kines or the senate; but it was ilso the duty of 
tl ep! 0 to see that malefactors were not cor founded with benefactors, 
They \ esworn to ¢ gruish the ood from th mad: the int i In 
the guilt But is this distinction made in New York at the present 
! l answer to this, is, that no one « charge Mayor Ho in 

Co t Connolly wi any m asance 1 flice, o I bouse « the 
er W 1 tl ive been entrusted by the people, and yet they 
y ranked int liscraceful category of “*the rn his is 

i st; Vv tis wors t has a vicious intl ( Its t lency 1s 

1 et ression t t 1t 1s | the same, so far as reputation Is cor 
tii Nliing bic es in New York whether they | honest 
yest, since thes all be stigmatized alike as belong to “the 

But w does e A ciation turn its attention tot custom- 

Why not send . letter? Is it considered imprudent 
3s to ¢ sa him relative to his art of a lanterns id 
1d $ 
COMMI Ct AND TISTORY. 
{ , hej , / ] fi? Bur t Ntatiat f / 
é \ the l ted States, t FP ise \ ( dl 
30, 1867 Octavo, pp. | ii, S70, Washingt 1st 

ALL \ »tal I nterest in our com! ( or In our progress a 

‘ shi 1 earefully examine this work; they should 1 it be deterred 

t! ‘ mous mass Of es which it co! I and of which it 1s 

fly composed: for it only requires & slight examination of thos 
ivures, to see that they speak eloquent language, and give warnings 
to which nor should be indifferent It is one of the createst det ts n 

avstem of education, that it overlooks the value of statist! which 
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form the basis of eve ry system ol phil s phy that has any pretensions to 
truth. 

It will be easy to understand this, if it be remembered that statistics, 
properly so-called, represent a collection of facts; and it is by comparing 
facts with each other and examining their relations that the most lmnpor- 


] 


tant discoveries are made. Without the study of statist Cs, NO pe opl can 





understand their own relative position as a nation ; hence it is that there 


are so few statesmen and so much national arrogance. There is no 
other criterion by which the statesman can be distinguished from th 


mere politician, or the scientific man from the thoughtless smatterer, 


than by the attention he bestows on facts whi h, when taken singly or 
casually, appear insignificant, calculated rather to lead astray than to 


Exaggerated praise of a people by their politicians, or their press, doe 
I 

them as much mischief as exaggerated praise by their teachers does 

students. The former as well as the latter become arrogant and boastful 

thi ¢ +} ] } +4 + ] 

They think that since they already surpass i their neighbors ey need 

not give themselves much trouble about any greater progress. If upon 


the other hand they are reminded that thi Vv are lagging, or at least, t t 
they will soon be outstripped if they do not bestir themselves, their 
efforts, and the results of those etforts will be very ditferent. 

The latter is the course pursie d in the valuable Report before us, 
Neither the Director of the Burs au of Statistics, nor the Secret iry ol the 


Treasury, whom he addresses, isa politician. Both address themselves to 


stern facts, and show what these facts mean—let the politicians and their 
aiders and abettors growl or abuse as t! ey will, when the conclusions 
they arrive at are not favorable to their plans. Everybody knows how 
much it is the habit with our third and fourth-rats politi al orators to cor 

cratulate us on the immense progress we are making. But the factsshow 
a different state of things Thus, in commenting on a table exhibiting 
the domestic export trade of the United States with all countries, in 1860 


and 1867, respectively, amounting to over one million dollars, Mr. Ak 





hy il X- 
ander Delmar mal rather startling remarks 

* Comy ired with 1860 our domest exports for 1867 have fal’ nearly 
39 millions of dollars, or over 10 per cent. During the same period the domestic 
exports of the United Kingdom have creased 237 willions of dollars, or 30 per 
cent., and those of France (proper) 2 2 millions, or 43° per cent Whatever 
have been the causes that have enabled Great Britain and Franc lo f p ua ‘ 
their foreiqn commerce, it would seem that now no means should be neglected 
that will tend to at least rest j st position. France has now d t 
when it is remembered, not alone in its commercial, but in its social and equal gy 


} 


aspect, what an important agent international commerce has become in the diffu- 





Sion ot intelligence and capital, and in the e« sequent promotion Of peace al | 
happiness, the suggestion derives new force, and demands that it be regarded 
? than pe Th fention.” { xX ) 


0 


Very few are ready to believe all this, so prone are our politicians t 
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pursue the course of a mutual admira y in this parti re 
spect As the quack doctors laud tl to the skies as sperior 
to all othe rs, W e ibusing « Ti ot stors, so do the pr ticlans 
praise the people at large while vi ier, Bat Mr. Delma 
enters into particulars 

“ Descending to details, our exports to the United Kingdom since 1860 have 
fa off 13 millions « lollars 61 per cent to France, 24.8 liot 2 
pe t.; and Bs 1 Nor Ar i nillions, or 164 per cent, ‘ 
ri tage of of exports tothe United Kingdom is therefore mu ess, 
while that of the exports to France and British North America is cons rably 
ore iter than the percentage oft the entire cre 3 Our exports to Fra ‘ ve 
fallen off four ti sas much in proj ortion as those o all countries eo s 
and to British North America nearly twice as muel On the contrary, our ex 
ports to the North German Union, (Prussia, the Hanse Towns, Xc.,) and p 
larly to Hamburg, have increased; the increase, taking the Union collectively, 
being 6.2 mill s, or nearly 42 per cent A like increase is also to be observed 

= | 

in our small « xport trade to Belgium; but with these « xceptior Ss, our exports t 
I West of Europe show a marked declit (p. XXXV.) 

| s is not at all agreeabl but we do not think it in the is 
strange We | ive often complained, in thes pages, that no government in 
the world, of any great nation, gives so little encouragement to co ree 
as ¢ s. Itist duty of Congress to encourage so mportant a b nel 
f tha nat sluetr ' | or tior ‘ t} t 
OT the wiona naus \ ind So great a source OF national wea to 
mention its effect on civilizatio but when has aon $s mucl the 
governments of some of the pettiest states of Europ nay, some of the 
Hanse Tow iluded to in the above extract? It refuses even to sid in 
est shing a s mship line to earry the United States Mail, in whiel 
the pul ec could have confidence, so that three-fo rths of our mail matter 
has be carried by British, French, and German vessels! The wonder 
would be if our commerce did flourish, while thus utterly neglected by 
our government. Let us hope it will be different in the future; that Con 
gress will devote less of its time to party bickerings, which benefit none 
but bring discredit on all, and more of its time and thought to the national 
welfare. It is true that hitherto there were no reliable statistics from 
which our statesmen could form an accurate idea of our relative py sition 
either as to imports or exports: those that purported to be such wer 
ealeu ited, by the use made of them by our politicians, to foster that 


} 


f superiority and spirit of arrogance which have now come 


to be regarded as national characteristics. Referring to what we regard 
as the source of these feelings, Mr. Delmar truly remarks: 
The public srepute that attached to the accounts has be m one 

T vy had been disered land assailed by privat in ividuals and the press a 
even officer f the a nment had not hesitated to inpugn their correctness, in their 
official reports, and stigmatize them as worthless. To ascertain definitely to what 
extent these charges were well founded was one of the necessities of my office 
Ww out it reform was impossibl 

‘In two words, then, their condition was even worse—much worse—than 
was publicly supposed, and the law that established this Bureau and that led to 


an investigation of these accounts will, it is confidently claimed, be admitted as 


one 


{ 


eu 


1Ost successtul measures Of the o¥th Congress, and of your adminis 
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tration of the Treasurv Department, during which, mainly through the untiring 
efforts of Mr. Commissioner Wells, it was passed.”—(p. xliii.) 


On this point also we have some interesting details. The Director of 
the Bureau shows how it wus that we seemed to be doing a much larger 


business than we really were, though our business was really larger than 


it is now when our politicians would have us believe that we surpass all 


mankind. 


“The ‘import’ tables published by other countries having a custom-house 
system are generally so arranged that a distinction is shown between the com- 
modities imported, i. ¢., brought or landed from foreign countries to or at the 
home country during a given period of time, and those which passed the cus- 
tom-house line into the home country during the same period of time. But this 
was not the case with our ‘import’ account, which was framed to show only 
the commodities that were landed from foreign countries during a given period 
of time, and did not show the commodities that during the same period of time 
entered into the country for home consumption, upon paying duties, if dutiable : 
which might be more or less, in a year, to a very considerable extent, It is, 
however, the amount of the latter—the commodities entered into the home coun- 
try for home consumption—that is properly to be contrasted with the exports 
luring a given period of time; and not that of the entries or commodities 
landed, which may ilways and properly embrace commodities that are never 


destined to enter intoth: consumption of the country in any wayv.”’—J/s 


But the Bureau of Statistics is not the only one in which order has 
been brought out of chaos under the administration of Mr. McCuiloch. 
We wish he could produce a similiar reform in the New York custom- 
house, for nowhere is it more wanting. But as long as Mr. Sinythe rules 
no improvement need be expected there. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has dene his part in ordering him to dismiss a considerable proportion 
ot thos whom, uuder one pret xt or another, he has set to feed at the 
publie erib. 

This has greatly excited the ire of the immaculate Smythe. Mr. 
McCulloch must be very stupid and entirely incompetent to manage our 
finanees because he objects to allow our worthy collector to salary a host 
Mr. Smythe thinks that he ison the safe 


] } 


“ popular ” side, beeause, with two or three exceptions, there is scarcely 


' 


of idle, gre dy retainers: 


a daily or a weekly paper in New York which is not represented at the 


custom-house, on the half sineeure list, by an “itemiser,” whom it was 


desirable on the part of the editor to get rid of without throwing him 
upon the world, Thus Smythe has quite a troop of the dark lanterns of 
literature always ready to eulogise him as the great friend of the mer- 
chants, and to raise a howl of abuse against any one who dares to find 


fault with his peculiar mode of “ collecting.’ 


’ 


A Ilistory of England, from the Firat Invasion by the Romans to the Ac- 
cession of William and Mary in 1688. By Joun Lixcarp, D. D. 
In thirteen volumes. New York: P. O'Shea. 























Ir would be superfluous to speak of the merits of Lingard’s Iistory ; 


they are now everywhere acknowledged. There is no work we quote 
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ourselves with more confidence in its honesty and truthfulness. All we 


mean, therefore, on the present occasion, is simply to say that Mr. O'Shea 


deserves not a little eredit for his spirit and enterprise is issuing so taste 


ful, convenient and excellent an edition as that now before us. 


Portraits of Celebrated Women, by C. A. Sarxte-Bevve. Translated 


from the French by H. W. Presron: l6mo. pp. 384. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers, 1868. 
Hap this interesting volume reached us in time we should have taken 


pleasure in reviewing it. As it is, we have only time to say that it will 


repay a careful perusal. It embraces brief but comprehensive sketches 


of nine of the representative women of France, including De 


+ 


Sévigne, Roland, De Remusat, and De Souza. 


APPENDIX. 
:. Ni th { aual R nort of the S peri tend. tof th T guy / j rte 
ment, State of New York. Lise dusurance. Albany, 1568 


2. Thirteenth Annual Rep rt of the Inanrance Co vissioncr of the Com- 
realth of Vassachuse tts, Life and Accident Insura ° boston, 


Ir will be pretty generally agreed, by all who take the trouble of ex- 


amining for themselves, that our State superintendent has treated fir 
and marine insurance with much more impartiality, intellige and 
ability, in his Ninth Annual lr r las 

I ind } id 





little to find fault with, but much to commend: and we gave our impres- 


vit aa 4 i 
sions of it accordingly, quoting several extracts as worthy the attention 
both of insurers and insured It would afford us pleasure todo the same 
in the present case, but truth and justice forbid us. 


We have not the least doubt that the intentions of Mr. Barnes are 





honest; but he is not at a!l times so cautious or sk pti il as it is nec ssary 
that a man in his position should be. We do not wish to say t! he is 
credulous, but he is too eas} y influenced 1] y those who combine a 
certain sort of shrewdness and wiliness with their avarice. That persons 
of this character should take more pair s to influence him than those 
whom money could not induce to swerve from a straightforward course, 
is no more than might be expected. This is the secret of the great love 
Mr. Barnes ‘ ‘the ex ] ive ly cash syste m” in insurance nd ol 
his hatred of “the note system.” Some, it is true, insinuate that it 


is not altogether for nothing he has such admiration for the Mutual Life, 
and its cash plan: but this we do not believe. In our opinion he is no 
more bound in gratitude to Mr. Winston than he is to others, but, as every- 


body knows, the latter gentleman is very pious in his habits. Our readers 
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are wi ware that no one is more uneasy about the heathen than he; no 
one t.lks louder about sending them the Bible than the president of the 
Mutual Life. Then, when it is remembered that Mr. Barnes is al-o some- 


what pious, it will be easy to account for his admiration without impugn- 


But will this satisfy those whose system Mr. Barnes condemns? Have 


the note companies no reason to complain because the superintendent is 

cons us” in representing their plan as comparatively worthless? 
There re the , indeed, wl »earry on their business on the note, or part 
pote plan, in whom we have little faith, but there are those who boast 


of carrving on their business on the exclusive ly cash plan in whom we 


have still less faith, if possille. Yet we do not condemn either plan as 


such; there are good, honest men on each side; but there are certainly 
more on the note side than on the cash side—ten to one—as we can easily 
show ( irse of our re! irks 

We have already seen that it is not those who are really the best men 
hat ys appear such, even to a public functionary so well disposed 

Mr. Barnes. Men conscious of their integrity and rectitude of con- 
luct ha no fear of the officers of the law: they do not deem it neces- 
sary to take any pains to conciliate them. For the opposite reason, 
others e constantly seeking to ingratiate themselves. Now who are 
they that take most pains W ith Mr. Barnes? Who ret up dinners for 


him ? Who visit him at Albany ? Who send him presents ¢ Who 


ire not content with merely affixing their own signatures to a memorial 


to the Legislature for his reappointment to office, but go about am: ng 
their friends to get as many more for him as they can? Then, upon the 
other 1, who are they that treat Mr. Barnes like any other gentleman 
with m they are acquainted, without making any particular fuss 
about him, whether he is in town, or out of town? 


We all know that the most amiable dispositions are liable to be ren- 
dered very unamiable under certain circumstances. Thus, a young lady 
habit of being praised for her charms by all who approach 
her, will regard herself as s] ghted and offended by those who acdress 
her merely as politeness and good breeding require; and public function- 
aries have been greatly misrepresented in all ages if they are not very 
nuch like the young lady in this respect. 

There are several companies by which Mr. Barnes has been “slighted” 
In this way. by none, we believe, has he been more slighted than by 
the Knickerbocker Life, the New England Mutual Life, and the /2tna 
Lif m though none are more courtedus: that s, their slighting has con- 
g any fuss about our superintendent. Evidently they 
did not think there was any need; nor have we heard that they have 
changed their mind on that subject. But they are note companies; 


although, when an insured life drops, and money is fairly claimed, no 


cash company, either in America or Europe, is more ready or wiling to 
ey. Nor are the Manhattan Life, the Mutual Benefit 
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or willingness to yay all legitimate claims. But Jet us mention a few 
other cash companies—such as the United States Life, the Universal 
Life, the Widow and Orphans’ Benefit (2) Life, and the Traveler's Life and 
Accident. Is it these we are to regard as models, according to Mr. 
Darnes? or are we to regard them in that light merely becaus they are 
imitators of the Mutual Life ? 

What our opinion of the superintendent’s favorite is, our readers have 
known for years, for it remains unchanged. We have never denied that 
it has a large pile of money,—though not more in proportion to the 
claims upon it than many other companies we could mention—really 
less than several; but we have always maintained that it has very 
little principle, if any. The difference between it and the other “all- 
cash companies We have mentioned is, that they are very ! arly as 
deficient in money as they are in principle ; so that they have to make 
all sorts of shifts to show large “assets.” It will be remembered that 
one of Batterson’s items in Jast year’s report was * exchange for equip- 
ment,’ or some such imaginary contrivance; but the same gentleman 
has some items in his last report which are equally spurious. ‘Thus, for 
example, in a line with * furniture and fixtures” he puts $12,000—that 
is, we are to regard this amount as a part of the Traveler's * assets”! 
Need we say that if the “furniture and fixtures,” including the portraits 
aud biographies of the worthy president, were sold to-morrow to the 
highest bidder they would not bring $2,000 — scarcely $1,000 — let alone 
$12,000: perhaps not more than the amount put to the credit of * inter- 


oie Aggeaan * 
nal revenue stamps” in the same report, namely, $242.58, Still, we have 


no doubt that the furniture and fixture item makes as near an approxi- 
} 
I 


i¢ truth as many other things set down as “assets” in the 


Another of the cash companies has had to retire from Massachusetts 
on account of its capital being * impaired.” Our readers are aware that 
we had never much confidence in the Universal Life. It will be re- 
membered that it first undertook to insure those laboring under all 
kinds of diseases, but its enticing offers were not accepted, even by those 
in the last stages of consumption, except in very few instances. In time, 
it had to try anew plan; that too, it seems, has failed, notwithstanding the 
wonders it was to have accomplished, and to which we called due atten- 
tion. It is certainly no wish of ours that this should be its fate; we only 
speak of passing events as a journalist and reviewer; as one comparing 
different systems with each other with the view of showing all whom 
it may concern, the amount of public confidence to which each is en- 
titled. 

Were we only to give expression to our personal feelings there are few 
whom we should wish better than the secretary ol the Universal Life, 
Most cheerfully do we admit that there are not many in the profession who 


understand life insurance better than Mr. Bewley, and that still fewer 


possess more general intelligence. But it is not those who have most 
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knowledge and talent, but those who have most money, that exer- 
cise most control in a certain class of insurance offices. One possessing 
$5,000 has five times more power, of a certain kind, than one who has 
only $1,000, though the latter possess ten times as much of the power 
that comes from knowledge. 

The Universal may still continue to live on for years, but, except its 
secretary is much better aided than he has yet been, it will never justify 
its title. At all. events we have nothing further to do with it than to 
present it as a specimen of an “all cash” company. 

Nor can much better be said of the Widows’ and Orphans’, which Mr. 
Barnes himself has found it incumbent on him to censure for reporting 
fictitious assets. ‘* It was stated,” he says, “in the last report, that the 
item of commuted commissions constituted an asset of a questionable or 
J titious character,” &e. On this he makes the follow ing comment :— 

* Notwithstanding these views thus expressed the following ¢ ompanies have 


made the same returns this year, as follows :— 





North America, Agents’ annuities. ..........00e008 $127,564 98 
Washington, commuted commissions .. 25.000 00 
Widows’ and Orphans,’ commuted commissions, .............. : 21,800 00 
World, commutation of Agents’ commissions... ..............-- 5,970 47 


Under our statute no such investments are recognized or allowed.” 


Now our readers may remember that there is not one of these four 
companies which we have not criticised in this journal for similar prac- 
tices; nor is there one of them whose capital is not marked “ impaired ” 
in the report ol the Massachusetts commissioner now before us. But we 
have to do at present only with the ‘‘all cash’ companies, and be it 
remembered that Mr. Raymond, president of the Widows’ and Orphans’, 
is a pupil of Mr. Winston, the great model of our superintendent. 

As for the United States Life, he last of the specimens we shall give 
for the present, our readers know it of old. A precious model, truly! 
they will say. But to this they may add, that after all there is a peculiar 
fitness in designating such companies “all cash” companies, since they 
would convert even the broomstick into cash, and report it as an asset for 
about twenty timesits value, It is the habit at the present day to regard 
the alchemists of old as either fools or knaves, for having pretended to 
transmute the baser metals into gold in their crucibles; while our assu- 
rance alchemists pretend to transmute their worn, dirty carpets and lame 
chairs—many articles that have no existence—without any crucible—if 
not into gold, at least, into money ! 

But even the particular favorite, and chief model of our superin- 
tendent, is admitted to indulge, occasionally, in those little legerdemain 
tricks. 

“(ne Company, the Mutual Life, has in its own annual Report to policy holders 
(made January 3lst, 1868) included this item as an Asset to be written off and 
cancelled in the space of three years; in the annual Statement to this Depart- 
ment no such item appears in its Assets.”"—Zns, Supt. Ninth Ann, Report, p. lvii. 
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be excused, of course. Accordingly, the comment of Mr. 
Barnes is exceedingly mild. “This,” he says, “is a much less objection- 
able course, as the fiction dis ippears From the books in three years,” (p. 


1 


lvii). One wou'd think that if a fiction ever does harm it would be 
lik to do at least a part of it in three years. But another fiction gets 
on the books then; most probably the fiction is multiplied, and it is 


presented to the policy holders as no fiction, but a veritable “ asset” of 
th: reat Mutnal Life! 

In the same passage from which the above extract is taken. Mr. 
Barnes admits: “ Neither does the item appear in any manner as an asset 
in t last annual statement of the Manhattan.” That is, the Manhattan 
Lit ecing that so many other companies used the item alluded to as an 


elit it had a right to do the same; but as soon 
is it objected to by the s iperinter dent it is at once discarded by the 


Mit tan. The Mutual Life omits it in its statement to the superinten- 


det it makes full use of it in its statement to its policy holders. llere 
wi on Mr. Barnes’ « wh showing, the ditference between a note com- 
t d ‘ cas! col Pp ny 
Now let us view the matter, for a moment, in another light. It will 
l itted that the manner in which companies meet the legitimate 
cla pon them is a very rood erite rion where by to j dge of their 
worth. In speaking of the life insurance companies of other States, the 
iperintendent recognizes the integrity of the New England Mutual Life, 


as tollows: 


ler the able but extremely conservative g ince of that accomp! shed 


Judge Willard Phillips (to whom the profession are so much indebted for 





| v learned and comprehensive works on Insurance), the Life Policy was 
pel rized in the offices, counting-rooms, bunks, workshops and firesides east 
of Hudson: and » hank-hill or State hond was ever more sacred/y reqarded 


tha Lo cre underur tten bu Jr da Phil ps 1 he idea of frau 1, deceptio 1or 








ov u “ associated with the parchment containing his sign- 
! TI re number of policies issued by the New England fails to 
ui e th fent oy usefulness of his early labors in establishing this wsti- 
” blessing on a sound basis in New England heads and hearts pp. 
cx) XLV 

Ve donot deny e word of onthe contrary, we cheerfully admit 
s strictly true. Judze Phillips was an exemplary underwriter it 
not tore so in any respect than his successor. The “sign manual” of Mr, 
St s is as good a: ever was affixed to a policy of insurance; and never 

é ' — : +1 ” 

wa » New England more emphatically an “* inestimable blessing ” than 


it t the present moment. Yet the New England is what is called a 


Mg company ;"’ it is not, like the Mutual Life, the Universal, the 
Tri elers , &C., an * all ca i’ company. 

| raise of the sup rintendent would dovbtless be of some value, if 
he exercised a little discrimination in its use. In other words, if he only 


praised companies like the New England, his praise would be right 


though not at all necessary; but he lauds to the skies com- 


’ 
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panies that cin scarcely be said to have even commenced business. We 
need not go beyond the first page of the life Report before us for an 
example of this 

“The Excelsior, the Standard, and the American Tontine exhibit the signs of 
a healthy vitality, and are managed by ab/e and energetic executive officers.” 

Is this puff ry or is it not? Or ly one of these compani sis a year 
1” May, 1867. Another dates only since 
» know who are “ the able and energetic 
officers?” Is it Mr. Elliott, Mr. Dawes and Mr. Ward? If so, what sort 


Is it ableness to quack, quack, or ableness 





— : 
of abieness do they possess 





to manufacture “assets?” Bet as it may, the capital of one is already 
branded as “ impaired’? by the Massachusetts Commissioner.* Of the 
Tontine “ officers,” we know nothing, further than that they have grad 
uated in the Bowery, and will therefore say nothing, until better in- 


rmed; but the ableness of the Standard and Excelsior people is simply 





ridiculous. 


It seems never to cccur to Mr. Barnes, that there may be too many 


companies at the present ratio of increase, although in the Report before 





us he announces eleven new companies (p. liii.). Has he never heard of 
the petroleum companies t multiplied so wonderfully only two or 
three years ago? companies that used to count their capitals by 
ml it? s! W f t c those eata iit ents , 

Can the experience of England in the insurance business teach him no 
lesson ? How many insurance companies have disappeared in that 


yuntry during the last three years ?- How many in France and Germany 
T 9 } t . +} ralati + . } hh} * }; 
in speaking of the question relative to funds, as one which “ every policy- 
fa Md, rT. an ] ¢ ery ‘ ~ 80 icited to he ‘ome a policy-holde r has “a right fo 
ask,” adding that, ** shrewd men are asking it every day, and not a few,” 
the Massachusetts Commissioner very pertinently remarks: 


“But almost everybody knows that in England, where the system has had 


time to show its weak as well as its strong points, neither managers of high and 





yap 3 : , , : 
titled names, and blood removed but a few deqrees from royalty, nor actuaries the 
most profoundly versed in the mysteries of the science, have saved scores of lif 

“ura compa from bankruptcy, and thousands of confiding policy-holders 
from just such cruel disappointment "— p. xi. 


insurance journals and in pamphlets got up for the occasion, by com- 
panies that are already in the throes of death, for making just such ob- 
servations as these. We part cularly call the attention of our readers to 


the fact, that the English plan of picking up great names to figure in long 
lists of “directors” and “trustees,” is now being tried on a large scale 
in this country. It is well known that some good men allow their names 
to be used in this manner; because, judging others by themselves, they 


have no suspicion of the motives of those who seek their influence. 


* Vid XXXVI, 


VOL. XVII.—NO. XXXIV. 26 
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The experience of English writers on the subject is, that it is much 
safer and bet er to protect established companies, known to be honest, than to 
encourage a horde of speculating concerns. Not that we would make 
such an absurd statement as that all new companies must be dishonest 
or fuithless; on the contrary, we hold that there are those never thought 
of yet, which wil] take rank with the best in the world. What we 
maintain is, that none should be recommended as possessing “a healthy 
vitality ” without a careful, searching examination. 

It has been well observed by Coleridge, that “ praises of the uniorthy 
are felt by ardent mit ds as robb ries of the dese reing.”’ But to no class 
does this apply so forcibly as to underwriters. It is because good and 
bad are praised alike—the latter often much more than the former—that 
so many still regard all underwriters as speculators. We may remark in 
passing, that the best reply we have seen to those who argue against 
life insurance on this ground, we have met with in a paper translated 
from the German, by Dr. Henry Lassing, the accomplished superintendent 
of agencies of the Knickerbocker Life, and from which we extract the 
following fragment for its truthfulness and justice : 

“ You have forgotten the great pioneers of art and science, and the heroes of 
liberty, who have risked and sacrificed health, wealth, and life, for truth, justice, 
and the good of mankind. Have not the founders of academies and colleges de- 
voted to learning, art, and science—of medical, moral, and charitable institutions 
—truly benefited the world? Have they not often given their time, learning, 
strength, skill, and wealth to these noble projects, without the slightest expecta 
tion of gain, or wish for pecuniary recompense ? There are men, therefore, who 
can do good without desiring thereby to fill their pockets. The best achievements 
are performed, not by selfishness, but by self-sacrifice.” 


Turning over one page in Mr. Barnes’ Report, we find another morceau 
like that about the Excelsior, Standard, &c. 


“The registered Policy system, nanugurated hy the North America Life In- 
surance Company, in July, 1866, has been adopt d by the Atlantic Mutual of 
Albany, the Metropolitan and the Globe Mutual of New York, thus making four 
Companies now transacting a port on of their business on this deposit pia ra 
—p. liii 

A great piece of information, truly; a thing “inaugurated” and 
“adopted ” by such companies must be valuable! Morgan, of the North 
America is a model underwriter, though be does persist in manufacturing 
fictitious “ assets,” and yet cannot prevent his capital from becoming 
“impaired.” He has Mr. Barnes’ picture on his policy beside his own; 
he is also the great talker of the Chamber of Life Insurance, and he is 
aiid to excel all his brethren in getting up dinners to do honor to certain 
functionaries. 

Guy R. Phe!ps is another regular attendant at the ‘‘ Chamber,” who 
is fond of hearing himself talk, and no one sets higher value on a pt ff. or 
is more disgusted with those who refuse to gratify him in that respect. 


But what higher praise conld Mr. Barnes bestow than to compare any- 


body or anything to his favorite and model? and in the volume befure 
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e amount and extent of its business, this Company 
ranks next to the Mutual Life, in this country ” (p. exv). This, of course, 


is very handsome, but it is not enough. In the same paragraph our 


. ’ , . , 

superintendent adds: “ Dr. Phelps has been the chief executive officer and 

nanager of the affairs of this 3 } rtant corporat on trom its organization, 
> Mt? at , A ] sce 

and is ie / sudent. This is Worth at least a basket of the tomato 


Now everybody knows that the officers of the AZtna Life, Phoenix 


Life, and Charter Oak Life, are very different in their ideas of justice, 
decen nd fair dealing from those of the Connecticut Mutual. We do 


‘d to test the soundness, or rather the unsoundness, 





i h our superintendent would confer on the Con- 
necticut Mutuai. If we compared New York companies to“ this import 


ant corporat on,” it might seem that we were actuated by local prejudices 


prejudices, 
whereas the truth is, that there are three life companies in Hartford in 
whose policies we have as much faith as in those of any other institutions 
in the world. In speaking of the * all cash ” companies, we remarked that 
there is no better criterion whereby to judge of the worth of an insurance 
company than the willingness with which it pays those who have claims 
upon if, We will now enable our readers to judge the Connecticut Mutual 
by tiois test, as comy ared with three other Hartford companies, furnish- 
ing data from one of Mr. Barnes’ own tables. Thus we extract as much 


of Table XIII. as shows what amount of claims has been “ resisted” by 





each of the four companies mentioned, during the past two years: 
NAME ¢ COMPANY YFAR LOSSES RESISTEI 
Ss ac auecawere 5 oeelae _. a a ee 
Oe; OR ered ese eeneee 1867 
( PG, ois satan kien _ a eer ee 
seebes ee 1867 re eT 
Phoenix Mutual...........-.. 1866 ‘ 
; 1867 ° 
( ? t M il L866 E1O0.000 00 
bs 1867 2 we Oo 
Thu , OPH site to «€ wh company there isa blank: no loss is re sisted 





until we come to the Connecticut Mut then we find resistunce ona 





laryve seal If we go back a year farther (1865), we shall find that ae- 
cording to the sa table, $18, 00 has been * resisted ” by the Con- 
necticut Mutual 

We are not in the least surprised at this, however, it is just the state 
of things we had « Xpecte 1 before we saw any tal le The above record is 


precisely in accordance with our own experience. We have had dealings 


with each of the f ir companies ; each pa d promptly and courteo isly all 
it « ie Connecticut Mutual, which, 


In uu 
an best legal authority in Cun- 
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to the laws of the State, we should have to deposit an amount equal to 
the probable costs of a suit, before taking any further proceedings, atte nd 
at court we know not how long, &c.; sothat at the time we got a decre 
for the amount due, it would hardly pay for our loss of time alone, not 
to mention lawyers’ fees, costs of court, &e. 

We do not entertain the siightest resentment, however; or any 
stronger or more active feeling than eontempt and scorn. We refer to 


our own case simply by way of illustration, as we would to any other 





with which we were equally familiar, The best companies have to 
resist some claims, but the distinction of the Conuecticut Mutual is that it 
resists more than any other company in the United States, or, so far as 
we are aware, in the world. 
We may re 
) 


New York Mutual always remind us by contrast of the New Jersey Mutual 


nark parenthetically, that the Connecticut Mutual and the 


Benefit. The two former are constantly abusing each other; when tired 
of this both attack their New Jersey rival with equal violence; whereas, 
it is but rarely that the Mutual Benefit deigns to notice the attentions 
of either, It deems it much wiser, as well as more respectable, to remind 
the publie calmly, without any disparaging statements of others, that in 
one year (1867) it has p id claims by death to the amount of nearly a 
million, $825,419; that it has paid dividends to members to the amount 
ot over = 000.000: that its assets amount to $ 15,000,0' U, ae. We are 
convinced that it could also s iV, that it makes no contract which it does 
hot honestly fulfil. 

It is somewhat singular that the favorites of Mr. Barnes are those who 
make the largest display of assets, whether “realized” or ** unrealized.” 
It he pays a compliment to a con pany that is not fond of display of any 
kind, as if his object were to seem impartial and just, he makes it refer to 
some otticer who is no longer connected with it. Of course there are ex- 
ceptions, such as the North America ct hoe genus omne. 

Sometimes he speaks rather slightingly of our very best companies; 
that is, of companies Which slight him in the manner described above. 
We have richer companies, perhaps, than the Knickerboker Life,but not 


one that issafer or more substential—not one conducted with more intel- 


ligence or ability. Even in point of riches, four millions and a half 


(34,500,000) is not a small pile. The half million has accumulated within 
the present year. If we had any just claim on the company we should 
feel j ist As sure Of our money as if we had de pe sited it in the National 
Park Bank, and had it certified by Mr. Worth. As the superintendent 
seems to have overlooked the recent statistics of the Knickerboker, we 


beg to remind him of their ratio of increase during the past three years: 


New Policies Iesued Amount Insured 
[S65 9 447 BH DST RO 
1866 . 5.450 17,0 O00 
867 10.284 $1,310,725 
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These figures are expressive enough. It is not long since the assets 
of the Knickerbocker were small; although the day they were smallest 
no policy-holder could say but they were sufficient to afford him the full 
amount of his claim. Indeed, this is one of the principal reasons why 


they have increased as follows: 





1865 , : ‘ 853.709 
1866 F 1.569.929 
Tw wd 


1867 , , ° 41,000,5 


Now, it is a company that makes such progress as this, without any 


quibbling ; that is always ready to pay just claims, and always courteous 
and agreeable, not only to its policy holders, but to all who have any 
dealings with it, which we regard as a model; and we are pretty sure 
that its policy holders view the subject in the same light. 

Fortune seems propitious in this particular part of Broadway. The 
Manhattan Life, nearly opposite the Knickerbocker, is also making rapid 


mm } 


strides. he Massachusetts commissioner reports its assets as nearly 


four million and a half ($4,305,113), and its surplus fund as over half a 
million ($585,270). The National Life (New York), has lately made 
several heavy payments; but it has plenty of cash left—a larger amount 
in proportion to the claims upon it than some of its neighbors that boast 
of their millions. Mr. Barnes reports its assets $292,388 41, and Mr. 


Sanford reports its guarantee capital $154,154. The Security also 
makes a good figure at home and abroad. Mr. Barnes reports its assets 
as over almillionand a quarter ($1,286,390 24). Mr. Sanford reports its 


income for fourteen months, $1,016,661; and its surplus $15: 





We do not altogether like the account Mr. Barnes gives us in Table 
XIII, of the New York Life ; but we have no data that would enable us 
to prove that he is in error, as we are pretty sure he must be in this case. 
If not who is to blame? Surely not the president, whom we have com- 
pared more than once, in certain particulars, to Franklio the philosophe r. 
Then Mr. Beers has been promoted, and we congratulate him on having 
attained the vice-president’s chair. It cannot be that the gentleman so 
worthily rewarded has committed the blunder alluded to. We must only 
wait until we learn; in the mean time we have strong faith that the 
assets of the New York Life will bear a searching examination. 

But Mr. Barnes is not more ingenious in hinting faults on the part of 
those who do not appreciate him than he is in inventing compliments for 
those who do, Thus, for instance, in speaking of a concern entitled the 
Brooklyn Life Insurance Company, he says: ‘ Among the twenty cor- 
porators of this company are the names of Christian W. Bouck, Henry R. 
Pierson and Jonathan D. Steele” (p. civ.). These names are, of 
course, a tower of strength! but it is well to understand that Mr. Bouck 
is president, and that he values a puff at nearly as high a figure as the 
‘“* tomato pill’ man. 

In the same “ appreciative” spirit, Mr. Barnes tells us that among the 
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corporators of the Widows and Orphans’ Benefit Life, is the name of 
Henry A. Smythe. Now the importance we attach to the name of 
Smythe, our worthy port collector, is that we think it sufficiently ac- 
counts for the impairment of the capital of the Widows’ and Orphans’, 
to the extent of $100,318 ; that is $318 more than half the whole affair! * 
But we will give one more example of this kind—the case of the Excel- 
sior Life—of which we are told: ‘“ Among the corporators are Samuel 
T. Howard, T. G. Churchill and Eliott T. Shepard” (p. exi.). Who can 
doubt the stability of the company after this? Surely the Massachu- 
setts commissioner must be mistaken in announcing that itis already 
suffering from atrophy of the heart! 

Per contra, not a word is said under the same head of the names found 
among the corporators of the Continental Life; but the president of this 
separated from the North America, and its secretary separated from the 
politicians. How their company stands to day, when it is only two years 


old, is best shown by the following figures: 


Policies issued to Sept. 1868, aie aia 0 aA a 9,054 
Amount insured,........ seéeuninat errr $25,000,000 00 
NE I i cid oo wine ee aan Pe eT ee 2,000,000 00 


This shows remarkable progress, but not more than we confidently 
predicted in the very first number of our journal issued after the com- 
pany commenced business, It was not its capital or wealth that inspired 
us with this faith, but the intelligence, energy, and abilities of its ofiicers. 

Another company whose success we predicted on the same grounds, 
is the Globe Mutual Life. We did so, it will be remembered, while 
criticising those that commenced at the same time, and whose capitals 
are now oflicially reported “impaired.” Wedo not pretend to any pe- 
culiar foresight, or prophetic gift in making these statements, but simply 
to the exercise of our reason and judgment on the results of inquiry and 
investigation. We give our views of men just as we do of books. If we 
meet with books that are worthless, we give no opinion of them except 
they are calculated to do mischief; worthless men we pass by in silence 
in the same spirit, except we think they are about todo harm. In this 
case we never shrink from warning those who may become their dupes. 
Upon the other hand, when we meet with a good, instructive, standard 
work, we are glad to recommend it. We regarded the president of the 
Globe Mutual in the light of a book of this character, because we had 
known him for many years as an underwriter distinguished for his energy 
and integrity, and as a veteran in the profession ; and we gave our impres- 
sions of him accordingly. In an interesting pamphlet now before us, we 
find it amply proved that we were right in this; it is shown from official 
reports that while other companies, organized at the same time, were 
diminishing their capital instead of increasing it, the Globe Mutual was 


* Vide Mass, Com’s, Report, p. Ixaxvii 
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steadily advancing in affording protection and strength to itself and 





policy holders. The following figures exhibit the ratio of this advance- 
ment for the past three years and six months more eloquently than any 


words we could use: 


| A k S 
|} NOL: cl A NT \3 i 
| Iss A 
nied | ¢ z $914. 725.11 g 
On ‘ | : 
is ; at 9,009.12 
| i 7.04 1 6248.62 ) 
1867 24 6.103.589 1 13.56 4 
Total Iner t a 
\ Capita 00 
€1.17 { 
Glaneing at another table we find that of twenty-one life co Dp inies 


none have equalled the Globe in the number of pol cles they 38 1 in four 


years. Thus for example while the Mutual Life issued 3,219 policies, 
ms 


the Guardian 2.523, and the Washington 1.427, the Globe issued 10,971 


consider ibly more than the three combined. 





But although we take some pride in seeing our predictions fulfilled, 
we shall never be the less willing to acknowledge that we were mistaken 
in any particular if we see just cause todo so. To-day we compare the 





mana ent of the Globe Mutuai to that of the Knickerbocker, the New 
York Mutual, the Atna, or the Phenix Mutual, because we think it de- 
serves it: to-morrow we would compare it with the management of The 


Traveller's, the World Mutual, the Widows’ and Orphans’, &c., if we 


thought it pursued the same course as they. But to return to the vol- 
umes before us: 
Upon the whole, we prefer the report of Mr. Barnes with all its faults, 


to that of any other superintendent or commissioner. If he had to be ap- 
pointed to office again to-morrow, we would not oppose him in any manner ; 
we would only take the liberty of offering him a little advice. We would 
hint to him that he ought to leave the business of puffing insurers who 
need to be insured themselves, to * the Insurance press” — it lea-t, not to 
praise companies for their “ vitali y” that are dying of consumption ; and 


not to use more Ut! 


an one capital letter for every twenty or thirty he 
does now. 

The tables of Mr. Barnes are much more interesting as well as more 
valuable than those of Mr. Sanford, but the latter understands the dif- 


ference between the * system and the note system better than 


f ail cash 
the former. We entirely agree with the Msssachusetts con ssioner 
that the notes of policy holders are “a perfect/y safe investment and & 


perfectly good asset tor the purposes of the company.” 


Other views are put forward by Mr. Sanford, which are e lly sound 
and wor'hy of attention; at the same time his report is by no means 


faultless. Whom did he expect to benefit, for example, by the two full 
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pages (vi. and vii.) which he devotes to the retirement of the Universal 
Life? Is not the whole affair very much like what is vulgarly called a 
“ white-washing operation”—rather slovenly white-washing, too ? 
Batterson’s two concerns receive a rub of the same brush; and we 
suspect they stand in need of it quite as much as the Universal Life. Mr. 
Sanford tells us that there were once eleven Accident companies doing 
business in Massachusetts, but now there are only two. Four died of 
inanition; the stern integrity of the commissioner forced another (The 
Provident Life and Investment Company, Chicago) to retire from ‘the 
State because it would not parade all its assets at Boston; three others 
have transformed themselves into purely life companies, &c.; so that 
only two remain now, namely the Traveller’s and Railway Passenger’s.* 
Some men retire from business altogether rather than indulge in the 
manufacture of fictitious assets; others, having rather a liking for that 
sort of manipulation, continue to carry on their traffic, picking up as 
much money as they can and paying as little as they can. Which are en- 
titled to most credit?) In the opinion of Mr, Sanford, “No less credit 
is due to the company or companies that have endured from the first to 
the present time” (p. exvii.). Batterson, be it remembered, is the 
‘company or companies,” “the original Jacobs,” that has endured in this 
laudable manner; and although we should prefer to see him pay his 
debts first, we should not have the least objection to his receiving a medal 
of India rubber from all the railroad presidents of the United States, who 
have excluded his agents from their cars as moral and physical nuisances, 
But we never need go beyond Hartford for acounterpoise against 
those who would palm off wooden nutmegs for the real fruit. We 
have indicated the Etna for this purpose, in giving our views of 
‘resisted losses.” With equal faith we now indicate the Phenix Mutual 
Life and Charter Oak Life as abundantly strong to afford protection against 
all other defective concerns of the same city. In proof of this, we nee d 
only refer to the official reports of New York and Massachusetts. Thus 
one shows that the total assets of the Phoenix amount to $2, 34,344 29: t 
the other tells us that it has a surplus for its policy holders of nearly Lalf 
a million ($488,226). Sanford reports that the Charter Oak has an in- 
come of $2,575,694, and a clear surplus over its capital of $408,280. § 
These last figures will be the better understood by the general reader, 
when it is remembered that in the same column in which they stand 
with the sign plus, + prefixed to them, the Connecticut General is distin 
guished by a minus — mark as follows: — 27,899. That is, the one has so 


much more than its capital, the other so much less. The difference will 


Mr. Sanford ought in common justice to have remarked that the Provident Life and 
Investment has, atter all, proved a much more honest company than those which he was 
kind enough to allow to re n; but this would perhaps be a little too cosmopolitan for him 


Be this as it may, there is little fear of the Chicago company as long as it has so prudent 
d ekilful an engineer as Mr. Charles Holland to guide it. 


t Barnes, p. lxxvii > Sanford, p. lxxxvii § lt 
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ec still more obvi us if it be re Ine¢ mbered that the Cont ecticut 
General is an off-shoot of the Connecticut Mutual, and that Guy R. 


Phelps is the actuary of the former, as well as the president of the 


But the Chamber of Life Insurance will settle all difficulties in due 


time ; that is, after about two thirds of its very small number of members 





weeded out. Even then, it will require strong fumigation. But as 
long as persons like Morgan, Phelps and Eadie, are its high priests, instead 


of commanding respect, or inspiring confidence anywhere, contempt, scorn 
and ridicule will be the chief fruits of its labors. This is no new predic- 


ion on our part, but the literal fulfilment of one which we made nearly 


two years ago—the very first time that Morgan took the chair which Mr. 


Stevens declined to oce ipy. We have since st¢ adily maintained that such 
silly twaddle as invariably emanates from the ‘“ Chamber,” could lead to 
n ng but disgrace and failure. Acc rdingly, one of the very small 
minority, endowed with common sense, who occasionally attend it, but 


who should have foliowed the example of the pre sident of the New Eng- 


land Mutual, in shunning it as a plague spot—though offered its highest 
1 


honors—is reported as having spoken as follows, at the last meeting held 
at Saratoga, and attended by less than a dozen persons, including high- 
pric sts, doorke pers, assurance editors, «ec. : 

“Mr. Freeman stated his belief that the suecess or failure of this Chamber 
depended on action to-day. If there were none it must be regarded a failure.” 


If any “ action ” took place further than that of eating and drinking, and 
of mutilating the English language, we have heard nothing of it. The 
best actions for those twaddlers and mountebanks, would have been to go 
home and pay their debts, and try to get new recommendations from 
Barnes, the fourth-rate bauk cashiers of Troy, the receivers of broken- 
down cou pani 8, @C., &C., certifying that they are honest men, and not 
charlatans, depending for success on the ers dulity of the public! 

We find that we shall have to defer our notes of Fire and Marine in- 
surance until our next number; we trust we shall be the more readily 
excused for this, from the fact that we devoted more attention to those 


rtments in our last, than to Life insurance. 





We may remark briefly, that the relative conditions of the good, bad, 
nd indifferent have not altered much since our June issue. If the incen- 
diaries will only k 


p quiet, even those in the most feeble state may be 


expected to be “smart” again, at least in appearance, by spring next. 





hen Barnes and Santo d may be r ady to give them a recommendation 
to serve them as a _ doctor’s certificate does the soldier who wants 
to shoulder his musket for the protection of his country, when there 
seems to be no danger of war. 

As another Washington Insurance Co. is mentioned above, in one of 
our extracts from Barnes’ Report, as among the “ impaired,” it may be 


proper to mention in passing, that it is not the Washington Fire which 
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issues its mantles of protection from the corner of Broadway and Maiden 

Lane, as all our readers may not be aware of its strength and stability. 
This reminds us that some of our readers have supposed we alluded 

to the Etna of this city in speaking of the solidity of a Fire company of 


that name, Hitherto we thought it needless to explain that we meant 


the tna of Hartford; but it seems that very intelligent persons will 
sometimes fail to perceive the most obvious facts. The New York Etna 
may be a very safe concern; but we should much rather entrust our 
house to the care of its Hartford namesake; or that of the Washing- 
ton, or Security. 

The president of the Home Fire wishes ve ry much that he could 
withdraw his famous letter to the Jews, and bury it in the Stygian lake. 
When he wrote it he forgot that there are such Israelites in New York 
as the Solomons; but it was not the first blunder Mr. Martin committed. 
What zrieves him mo-t is to see so many of his best customers giving 
their fat annual checks to the Security, Ilope, and Washington—in- 
stead of handing them over to the Home, as formerly. Well, this is 
rather tryit ¢, we must contess: but those who depend on the pul lic for 
support ought not to make an onslaught on any nationality, or sect as 
such. Those who give vent to their Jittle prejudices in this way must 
expect to suffer for it sooner or later. There are examples enough of this, 
but one will suftice; has not the Suz been metan orphosed into a 
moon. ut, in the ease of underwriters, 2s well as others, much more 
depends on education than is generally supposed. 

Thus, for example, the tutor of Elwood Walter was the late Joseph 
Walker, than whom a more upright man never aflixed his signature to a 
policy of insurance It was Mr. Walker who founded the Mercantile 
Mutual, and vouched for its stability on Mr. Walter’s being placed at its 
head. Walker, who was a strict Q uker, did not love any one the less 
for his creed, or nationality ; nor did he prosper the less through lite for 


making no other distinction between Jew and Gentile than that which 


he found individuals to make for themselves by their conduct. 
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IV.—Feudalism and Chivalry. 
V.—Meteors. 
VI.—8puri and Charlatanism of Phre- 
nology 


CONTENTS OF No. 
mber, 1863. 


Dee 


1.—Prison Discipline, Past and Present. 
IL. —Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
I11.—Influence of the Medict. 
1V.—Girard College and its Founder. 
V.—Modern Civilization. 
Vi.—Laplace and his Discoveries. 


VIL—The Public Schools of New York. 
VILL—<Ancient Scandinavia and its Inhabit- 


ants 
| IX.—Social Condition of Working Classes 
in England. 
X —Commencements of Colleges, Semi- 
| naries, &c. 
} XL—Notices and Criticisms 
xv. 


| VIIL—The House of Hapsburg. 
VIII.—The Mexicans and their Revolutions, 
from Iturbide to Maximilian. 
| I1X.—The Gypsies, their History and Char- 
acter. 
X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF No, XVI. 
March, 1864. 


1.—Sources and Characteristics of Hindoo 
Civilization. 
II.—Juvenal on the Deeadence of Rome. 
111.—The Prazilian Empire. 
1V.—Catiline and is Conspiracy. 
V.—Klopstock as a Lyric and Epic Poet. 


V1I.—Our Quack Doctors and their Perform 
ances. 
VII.—Kepler and His Discoveries. 
| VILI.—Ancient and Modern Belief in a Future 
Life. 
IX.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF No. XVII. 
June, 1864. 
1.—Pythagoras and his Philosophy |  VI.—Leibnitz as a Philosopher and Discov- 


TI.—History and Resources of Maryland. 
I111.—Russian Literature, Past and Present. 
1V.—Cemeteries and Modes of Burial, Ancient 

and Modern 

V.—College of the Holy Cross. 


ererT. 
VII.—The Negro and the White Man in 
Africa. 
IlI.—Our Presidents and Governors com- 
pered to Kings and Petty Princes. 
1X.—Notices and Criticisms. 
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CONTENTS OF No. XVIII. 
September, 1864. 
L.—Chewmistry, its Hi-iory, Progress, and VI. —Spinoza and His Philosopby 
Utility. VIL. —Commencements of Colleges, Univer- 

IL.—Vico's Philosophy of History silles, &¢ 
Lil. biizabeta aud Her Courtiers. ) WILL—Enuzration us lnfluenced by the War. 
LV.—Do the Lower Auimals Reason? 1X.—Notices and Criticisms. 

V.—William Pitt and iis ‘Times 


CONTENTS OF No. XIX. 
Deceimnbe r 186 ® 


L—Pericles and His Times. Vi—Leo X. and His Times. 
[1.—The Civilizing Forces Vil.—< hemical Analysis by Spectral Obser- 
LhL.—Chiet-d ..tice Taney Valious 
LV. -Spanich Literature —Lope de Vega. VILi.—The President's Message. 
V.—Currency — Causes of Depreciation | IX —Notices aid Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF No. XX. 
March, 1865. 


L.—lItalian l’oetry—Ariosto Vi —Machiavelli and His Maxims of Gov- 
Il.—Lunar Phenomena. ernment. 
{11L.—(ir .uame of Claverhouse and the Cove VII.—History, Uses and Abuses of Petro- 
antlers | eum. 
IV.—Our Gas Monopolies VIIL—Swedenborg and His New Religion. 
¥.—Edward Everett | 1X —Notices aud Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF No. XXI. 


June, 1865. 


L.—The Celtic Dr ids. ViI.—Modern Correctors of the Bible. 
IL.—Walle: stein. | VIL—Ancient and Modern Discoveries in 
L11.—United States Banking System—Past | Medical Science. 
and Present. VIII.—The Lessons and Results of the Rebel- 
IV.—The New York Bar —Charles O'Conor | lion. 
V.—Phases of English Statesmanship | [X.—Notiers and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF No. XXII. 
September, 1865. 


L—Lor:! Derby’s Translation of Homer | Vi.—The National Debt of the United 
I1.—Wiliiam Von Humboldt as a Compara- States [sians. 
tive Philologist. VII —The Civilization of the Ancient Per- 

{Il.—The Wits of the Reign of Queen Anne | VILL —Commencements of Colleges and 





{V.—American Femule C:iminals. Seminaries 
V.—The N. gative Churacter of Cicero. 1X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF No. XXIII. 


December, 1865 


1.—Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems VI.—Lord Palmerston. 

Il.— Danie! Web-ter and His Influence | VII.—Museums and Botanical Gardens. 
IIl.—The symbolism of the Eddas, VII1.—The President's Message 
1V.—Character and Destiny of the Negro j 1X.—Notices and Criticisms. 
V.—Epidemics and their Causes. H 


CONTENTS OF No. XXIV. 
March, 1866. 

L—Galileo and His Discoveries. V.—The President's Veto—Bights of Con- 
IL. —Australia, its Progress and Destiny. quered. 
I11..—Internationsl Courtesy—Mr. Bancroft's ViL—Lessing and his Works. 

O ation. VIL —Pain and Anesthetics. 
IV.—Sydney Smith and His Associates. | VILL —British Rule in Ireland. 

1X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF No. XXV. 





June, 1866. 
I.—Socrates and His Philosophy. Vi—The South American Republics and 
IL.—The Saturnian System the Monroe Doctrine. 
111.—Heine and his Works | WIL—The Greek T.agic Drama—Sophocles. 
IV.—Why the Opera fails in New York VIII.—Partisan Reconstruction 


V.—Buddhbism and its Influence. IX. -Nv.ices and Criticisms. 
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CONTENTS G- No. XXVI. 
September, 1866. 


1.—The Julius Cesar of Napoleon III. VL.—Irish Law and Lawyers 
II.—The Philosophy of Death. | VIl—sample of Modern Philosophy. 
Ill.—Arabian Civilization, and What We | VIII.—The National Conveutiou and its 
Owe it. Work, 
1V.—Newton and His Discoveries. I[X.—Notices and Criticisms 
V.—Our Uaueges and Our Churechmen. 


CONTENTS OF No. XXVII. 


December, 1866. 


L.-—Plysiology and the Lesson it Teaches V.—Hungary, her Literature and her Pros- 
I1.—Cuba, its Resoarces and Destiny. pects. 
III.—Robert Boyle; his Influence on Science | VI.—Indecent Publications. 
and Liberal Ideas V [1.—Edueation in Congress. 
IV.—Food and its Preparation. VILL —Notices and Criticisms. 
CONTENTS OF No. XXVIII. 
March, 


«l.—Negro Rule in Hayti and the Lessons 
it Teaches. 


I.—Alfieri, his Life, Writings, and Influence 
IL.—Otiver Cromwell, his Character and Gov- 





ernment, } Vil—The Sun and its Distance from the 
I1l.—The Temporal Power of the Pope Earth 
IV.—Chatterton and His Works. VIII.-—Insurance, Good, Bad, and Indifferent. 
V.—Poisons and Poisoners. 1X.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF No. XXIX. 


June, 1867 


1.—The Ancient Phenicians, and their Civ- Vi.—Fiebte and His Philosophy. 
ilization, | Vil—What the Politicians make of our 
Il.—Ornithology of North America. | Postal Syst m. 
I1I.—Origin of Alphabetic Writing. VIII.—Euler and his Discoveries. 
1V.—Virgil and his New Translator 1X.—Notices and Criticisms, 
V.—Release of Jefferson Davis o* Military 
Domination. | 


CONTENTS OF No. XXX. 
September, 1867 


I. —The Jews and their Persecutions ' Vi—Assasination and Lawlessness in the 
IL—Have the Lower Animals Souls or Rea- | United States. 
son? VII.—The Jesnits in North America and 
IlL.—Winkleman and Ancient Art | Elsewhere 
IV.—Dante and his new Translator. VIIL—The Civil Service in the United States. 
V.—What has Bacon originated or Discov- | 1 X.—Notices and Criticisms. 
ered? 


CONTENTS OF No. XXXI. 


December, 1867. 


I.—Greek Comedy— Menander | V.—Nebular Astronomy 
I1.—Animel Magnetism: its History, Char- VI.—Martin Luther and the Old Church 
acter and Tendency. | VIL—Medie#eval German Literature — Es- 
Il1l.—Management of our Finances: Ruinons | chenbach 
Influence of Paper Money. | VIII.—Heraldry ; its Origin and Influence. 
1V.—Lafayette as a Patriot and Soldier ; LX.—Notices and Criticisms. 


CONTENTS OF No. XXXII. 
March, 1868. 


I.- Epicurnus and his Philosophy. | V.—The Venetian Republic and its Coun- 
I1l.—English Newspapers and Printing in the cil of Ten. 
Seventee th Century. VI—Progress made by American Astrono- 
Iil.—Progress and Influence of Sanatory ners 
Science | _VII—Supernatura! Phenomena 


IV.—The Microscope and its Discoveries. VIIL—Impeachment of the President. 
IX.—Notices and Criticisms 





—_ 
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LAW SCHOOL 


OF THE 


University of Albany. 








This School has now Taree Terms a Year. The Fins: 
commences on the First Tuespay of September, the Sxconp 
on the Last Turspay of November, and the Turrp on the 
First Turspay of March, each term continuing twelve weeks. 

Three successive term onstitute the entire course, and 
entitle the student to becu: e a candidate for the degree ot 
Bachelor of Laws. Each term is independent and complete 
as to the instruction embraced in it. The method of teaching 
is by lecture, examination, and practice in the Moot-Courts. 
Two lectures are given each day, except Saturdays, and two 
Moot-Courts held each week, at which causes are first argued 
by the previously appointed disputants, then discussed and 
decided by the class, followed by the views of the presiding 
Professor. The law is taught both as a Science and an Art. 

The immense Law Library of the State is open to the 
students, under proper regulations, and all the Terms of the 
Supreme Court and the Court of Appeals, the highest Courts 
of this State, are held in the City of Albany. 

The Fee for a single term is $40, for two terms, $70, and 
for three, $100, each payable in advance. The Professors, 
and leading topics upon which they lecture, are the following: 

Hor. Ira Harris, LL. D., Practice, Pleadings, Evidence. 

Hon. Amasa J. Parker, LL.D., Real Estate, Criminal 
Law, Personal Rights. 

Amos Dean, LL. D., Personal Property, Contract, Com- 
mercial Law. 

Circulars obtained by addressing Amos Dean, Albany, 
se Ee 


Hon. REUBEN H. WALWORTH, LL. D., President. 
Ortanpno Means, LL. D., Secretary. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 
Hike Assurance Society 


Of the United States, 
No. 92 Broadway, New York. 





WM. C. ALEXANDER, HENRY B. HYDE, 


President. . Vice- President. 


GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
Actuary. Seoretary,. 





Cash Assets, - - - - - $6,000,000 
Annual Premium Income,- - 4,000,000 


ITS PROGRESS IS UNPARALLELED. 


Sum Assured in 1867 (sew business) Over $45,000,000. 
ITS POLICIES AVERAGE THE LARGEST 


Of Any American Company. 
IT ISSUES ALL DESIRABLE NON-FORFEITING POLICIES 


On a Single Life, from $250 to $25.000. 
All Profits Divided among Policy-Holders. 
DIVIDENDS MADE ANNUALLY FROM THE START, 


This is the most successful Company ever organized, and for its years, 


THE LARGEST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


IN THE WORLD. 


Its pererntage of total “Out-go” to “Cash Premium Receipts” was shown by the last 
official Report of the New York Insurance Superintendent, to be less than that of any other 
Company whatever. 

CH” 7 secure a Policy in the Equitable, apply at the Office, No. 92 Broadway, 
XN. Y., or to any of the Society's Agents throughout the United States. 
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Cuibersity of Hotre Dame, 


ST. JOSEPH CO., IND. 


~ == eee —— 





This Institution, incorporated in 1844, enlarged in 1866, 
and fitted up with all the modern improvements, affords 
accommodation to five hundred Students. Situated near the 
M.S. & N. IL. R. R.,, it is of easy access from all parts of 
the United States. 


TERMS: 


ee $5 00 
Board, Bed and Bedding, and Tuition (Latin and Greek 
included) ; Washing and Mending of Linens ; Doc- 


tor’s Fees and Medicine, and attendance in sickness, 


per Session of five months...............-..055 150 00 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Hebrew, each.. 10 00 
I BE o'cb bi cin nedecéscecnednanneeeen 12 50 
I i nc ccedetebsnieee eadeendieieeneun 10 00 
ND Es. cetauge caeniusneteeaghaebeenena an 2 00 
i MPTP TTTPTETOTIC TTL TE Tint 10 00 
Use of Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus....... 5 00 
CD BS bs ccndc ces senedebtseeenbanrnaess 10 00 
Students who spend their summer vacation at the College 

STO CHATMO OAUTH. ... ccc ccccccccccsscvecses 35 00 


PAYMENTS TO BE MADE INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Class Books, Stationery, &c., furnished at Current Prices. 


The first Session begins on the first Tuesday of September, the 
second on the first of February. 


For further particulars, address 


REV. W. CORBY, C. 8S. C., President. 
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MR. VAN NORMAN'S 
HNGLISH AND FRENCH 
Family and Day School 


POR YOUNG LADISS, 
5 West Thirty-eighth Street, New York, 


TWO DOORS FROM FIFTH AVENUE. 


The School Year extends from the fourth Thursday in September to the third Wednesday 
inJune. The best facilities are afforded for the acquisition of the Modern Languages and Music. 
The French Language is spoken in the family. Reference is made to the following gentlemen, 


whose daughters have been educated in the School: 


Me. JOUN F. BUTTERWORTH, New York.| 2 vEV. CILARLES F. DEEMS, D. D., New York. 
Me GEORGE F. CLARK, do . R. DISOSWAY., Esq. 
Me EFFINGHAM COCK, do tev. EDWIN F. HATFIELD, D. D 
Cart. JOSEPH J. COMSTOCK, do. |Hon. HENRY J. RAYMOND, 
Me. JOHN B. DICKINSON, do |Rev. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D 
Rev. CYRUS D. FOSS, do. |\Me. JAMES BEATTY, 
Rev. R. 8. FOSTER, D. D., do. |Rev. JOHN M. STEVENSON. D.D.. . 
Rev. GEO. 8. HARE, D. D. do. jJupGe SIDNEY HUBBE : L, Daven ~ a lowa. 
Mu. CHARLES G. H ARMER, do. |Mr. > ARON HEALY, voklyn, 
Mr. CHARLES G. JUDSON, do. Con. A. D. HOPE, Seannevtihe N. Pi 
Mr. WILLIAM LECONEY, do. GEO. p. NELSON, Esq. Se a. > We 
EDWARD VANDERPOEL, M. D., do. CHARLES H. QI I" LAN, M. , Lake Forest, 
Mr. ABRAHAM H. CARDOZA, do. Ill. 
Prov. HARVEY B. LANE do Mr. E. V. ROBBINS, Chicag 
Ma. THEODORE McNAMEE, do. Mr = GUSTUS F. Bs OFII LD, Walden, 
Mr. SAMUEL PERRY, do, | a 
ALFRED 8. PURDY. M.D. de. |Mr. ED ARD F. STEWART, Easton, Pa 
. SC WH etre do Mr. OSCAR F. AVERY. Chicago. 
JAMIN J. BRADLEY, Lvons, N. ¥ /How. JAMES BISHOP, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Tt. ERIGH AM. Brooklyn, N. Y. Me. THOMAS W. CHACE, Providence, R. L. 
BURKITT, M. D., Keokuk, Iowa./Ma. ORINGTON LUNT, Chicago 
t. CLARK. D. D. \ t. Rev. JOHN MeCLINTOCK, D. D., LL. D 
W. DWIGHT, LL. . Clinton, N. Y. Madison, N. J 
‘RY H. HATHOR N. Ganasentiosine: Mn. HENRY MILLER, Sacramento, Cal. 
NORTH, Sing Sing, N. Y. Kev. oun F. MESSICK, D. D., Somerville, 
Juper MONCRIEF. New York 
Rev. WM. G. T. SHEDD., D. D., New York. Rev. SORL PARKER, D. D.. Newark, N. J. 
Rev. J. RALSTON SMITH, D. D., do. Rey. ASA D. SMITH, D. D., Pres. of Dart- 
hiev. JOHN GRAEF BARTON, Professor in mouth Col. 
College of New York. tev. Bisnoep THOMSON PD. D., Chicago. 
Gen. CLINTON B. FISK, St. Louis, Mo. Hon. MOSES MACDONALD, Portland Me. 


For full information, see Circular, for which address as above. 


REV. D. C. VAN NORMAN, LL.D., 
Principal, 
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SECURITY 


Life Insurance and Annuity Company, 
Nos, 31 & 33 Pine Street, New York. 

Assets, - - $1,500,000. Income, - - $900,000. 

Number of Policies issued from Jan. 1st, 1867, to Jan. 1st, 1868, 4,110, insuring $9,235,775 

This Company issues Life, Non-Forfeiture, in Ten Payments, 


and Annuity Policies on the most favorable terms 
One-third of the premium will be indorsed on the Policy asa Loan at 


Endowment, 


six per cent. interest, 
if desired. Dividends are declared annually after three years. Premiums ean be paid an 
nually, semi-annually, or quarterly All Policies are Non-Forfriting after three «annual 
Premiums have been paid in Cash. Competent Solicitors liberally dealt with on application 
to our 


OFFICI:RS: 
ROBERT L. CASE, Presipenr. 
Tueo. R. Wetmore, Vice- -Pre st. Isaac H. Aten, Secretary. 


GEN BRAL SsGENTS. 


2%. FLETCHER, Esq., for New Eng land and New York State, 2 School Street, Be 
. H. BAKER, Exq., for Illinois, - 

% HN A. GoRDoN, Esq., for Wisconsin, - - - . 

8. R. THaver, Ea ., for Minnesota, - - Minr 

J. L. Daymunpe, Esq., for lowa, - ny lo 

Marcy, WINKLER & fizny, for Missouri, - - - . : St. Louis, Mo 

We We NorTarop, Esq. for Indiana, - - - Indianapolis, Ind 

JacoB HEATO nN, Exc Cleveland, Ohio 

NEWKIRK & MILTENBERGER, Columbus, Ohio 

Ws. H. Murpny, Esq., Cincinnati Ohio 

E. MESSMORE, Es .* Minerva. Ohio 

M. R. Roprnson, Esq., 

FLORENCE KRAMER, - 

Ezra WILLITs, 528 Walnut Street, 

G. W. 8. Hai, ® Second Street, 


rate n |, Mase. 





A. F. Hastrinas, W. B. BucknorrT, FRANK W. BaLiarp, NATHAN HARPER, 


President. Vice-Pres't. Secretary Aae’t Sec’y 


SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 119 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - - - - = $1,000,000 00 
ASSETS, January Ist, 1868, _ = © « $1,477,677 12 


Assets, January Ist, 1868. 


Cash on Hand and in Bank, . 96.412 95 
Cash in Hands of Agents, and in course of transmission, 72,544 10 
Bonds and Mortgages, ‘on property worth $1 136 500 00).. 458,684 00 
United States, State, and City Stocks, market value, 379,675 00 
Call Loans on Government Collaterals, 145,500 00 
Salvages, Accrued Interest, Re-Insurance Claims, Bills Receivable, 

and Unpaid Premiums,. 92,565 27 
All other Property, 132.295 80 


$1.477,677 12 
Liabilities, ‘ $100,626 71. 





FIRE ANVD IVLAND LYVSURANCE. 
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CAPITAL, - - - - - = - $2,000,000. 


THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 


OF NEW YORK. 


W. K. KITCHEN, President. 


J. L. WORTH, Cashier. 





SURPLUS, - - $1.400 000. 





This Bank offers its services to Banks, Bankers, Incorporations, 
Merchants, and individuals generally, as their Fiseal Agent in New 
York for the transaction of all ordinary banking business, including 
the buying and selling of Government and other Securities. 

With one or more correspondents in every city in the Union, its 
facilities for the making of collections are unrivalled, and its terms 


extremely favorable. 
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(\ENCLAND. | 


BATH HOTEL, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


Veen 


Parlors 


Have the cheerful view of Piccadilly, and 


Bedrooms 
Overlook the Green Park. 


Brunswick Hotel, 


~2 


JERMYN ST., ST. JAMES, 


(Onder entirely New Management.) 





LARGE AND SMALL SUITES OF APARTMENTS 
and Comfortable Bedrooms, 


The above Hotels, situated in the centre of the West End, 
are replete with every convenience, and conducted with the 
comforts of home. Families and gentlemen boarded on mod- 


erate terms. 


Messrs. BINGLEY & CO., 


Proprietors. 
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JOHN ABIBUR & Co., 


TO THE 


British and American Embassies, 


BANK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, 


HOUSE, ESTATE, AND GENERAL COMMISSION AGENTS, 


AND 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
10 Rue Castiglione, PARIS. 


Successor to his Father—Established 30 Years. 


Messrs. JOHN ARTHUR & CO. beg to call the attention of the Nobility and 
Gentry visiting Paris and the Continent, to the advantages offered by the following 
branches of their Establishment 


BANK AND EXCHANCE. 


Checks on the various Banks of Great Britain cashed on presentation, at the 
highest premium, thus avoiding the inconvenience of carrying Circular and other 
Notes, the usual Bankers’ Commission not being charged. Accounts Current 
illowed and interest granted on Deposits. Letters of Credit given for India, China, 
and the Continent. Sales and purchases of public securities effected. 


House and Estate Agency. 


Furnished and Unfurnished Houses, and apartments of every description 
procured in Paris, its Environs, or any part of France, without any expense to the 
Tenant. Estates Bought and Sold, Temporary or other accommodations secured 
in the best Hotels by advising the Firm. 


T\ e; en9 AN Rye 
COMMISSION ACENCY. 
Every description of Merchandise, Furniture, Works of Art, Bronzes, &c., ob- 
tained at the trade price, thus saving the buyer from 20 to 30 per cent. 


Foreign and French Wines. 


The extensive stock of JOHN ARTHUR & CO., formed during the last thirty 
years, enables them to supply Wines of the finest quality on most moderate 
charges. Wines in Cask or Bottle forwarded to all parts. Goods Forwarded o: 
Warehoused. Parcels sent daily from Paris to London for three francs and upward. 
Letters and parcels may be addressed to the care of the above firm, till called for. 
No expenses incurred for agency All information gratis. 


JOHN ARTHUR & CO., 
ESTABLISHED THIRLY YEARS. 
10. RUE CASTIGLIONE. 10 
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Rutgers £emale College, 


487, 489, & 491 FIFTH AVENUE, 





NEW YORK CITY. 





Tus InstitruTI0nN, which has enjoyed a high and wide 
reputation ever since its foundation in !838, has now received 
from the Legislature of the State of New York a regular 
College Charter. The aim and purpose of the President and 
Trustees will now be to raise the standard of Ladies’ education, 
and to afford the best facilities for acquiring a thorough and 
complete training, not only in those studies and accomplish- 
ments which are generally comprised in female education, but 
also in the classics and physical sciences; in short, to bring the 
course of study as nearly as possible to the level of that of 
our young men’s colleges. 

With this view, provision has been made for the pursuit 
of the Greek, Latin, German, and French Languages. The classical 
course is made optional after the close of the Sophomore vear, 
so that pupils desirous of pursuing more fully other branches, 
either in modern languages or natural science, may have the 
opportunity of doing so. 

The fine arts form a separate and independent department 
of study, under the personal charge of Mr. F. B. Carpenter, 
and the supervision of Mr, Huntineton, President of the 
National Academy of Design. Drawing in outline forms part 
of the regular course, but painting in oil or water-colours is not 
included, and is to be prosecuted by special studies. 

Physiology, and several allied branches, are to be formed 
into the Department of Home Philosophy, the aim of which 
shall be to teach, on the widest seale possible in such institution, 
the applications of science to the conduct of every-day life. 

In conformity with the plan in the OLcp RutGers Institue, 
the Co.iece will still maintain an Academic and a Preparatory 
School, at which children and young girls may study under the 
same system and influences as those of the CoLLEGr itself. 

The Terms in the Preparatory Department are $100 per year; 
in the Academic $150, and in the College #200, with the excep- 
tion of the Senior year, when the expenses of graduation are 
added to the annual rate, so as to make it $250. 

For further information, application may be made in person 
or by letter to 


HENRY M. PIERCE, LL.D., President. 
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The Leading Democratic « Journal of Pennsylvania. 


“THE AGE.” 


Great Improvements and Great Inducemets| 


THE UNION AND THE “CONSTITUTION. 











As Low=-priced as the Cheapest—Equaled by Few—Excelled by 
None! 


A first-class Newspaper, containing the very latest intelligence from all 
parts of the world, and the only Democratic Morning Journal published in 
Philadelphia. Advertisers will find it a desirable medium for giving pub- 
licity to their cards, as Taz Ace has a larger mail list and reaches a clase 
who subscribe for no other paper. 

Published every morning (except Sundays), at No. 430 Ohestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


TERMS: 


DAILY AGE. 


$9.00 per annum. $4.50 for six months. $2.50 for three months. 
THE WEEKLY AGE. 


A complete Compendium of the News of the Week. Adapted to tha 
wants of the Politician, the Farmer, the Merchant, the Mechanic, the 
Family Circle, and the General Reader. 


READ OUR TERMS. 


kt A PT re ree eee $2.00 
Ey Ss de rcccdavcencessacheonsees Oeeb ere, <hereseedes 9.00 
BE I 0 0c o ccccreccesneoedesssocceseesorecescesens 17.50 
BES GENS oo bec vcecdcccscenns sosssecvvccessocsounne 33.00 


The following deductions from the above rates, will be made when 
all the papers ordered are sent to u single address, and not addressed sev- 
erally to the members of the club: 


Pee TE OD CU cc ccccesccevsccececeseetescesecens $8.50 
i ii0ceebcek’- isin eben beneielensiademaadecoutan 16.50 
BONED DOOM oc ce se se sccsncseseveccessecrnbnecsssocses 30.00 


One copy will be furnished gratis for getting up a club of ten, or 
more, to one address, for one year. 


Address all orders to 
WELSH & ROBB, Proprietors, 
Vo. 430 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE. 








State or New York, 
Orrice or tHe Secretary oF Stare, 
AtBany, Aug. 1, 1868. 


To the Sheriff of the County of New York: 


Sir: Notice is hereby given, that at the General Election to be held in this State 
on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, the following offi- 
cers are to be elected, to wit: 

A Governor, in the place of Reuben E. Fenton. 

A Lieutenant-Governor, in the place of Stewart L. Woodford. 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Robert ©. Dorn. 

An Inspector of State Prisons in the place of Henry A. Barnum. 

A Clerk of the Court of Appeals, in the place of Patrick Henry Jones. 

A Justice of the Supreme Court for the First Judicial District, in the place of 
George G. Barnard. 

All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. 


Thirty-three Electors of President and Vice-President of the United States. 

A Representative in the Forty-first Congress of the United States, for the Fourth 
Congressional District, composed of the First Ward (including Governor's Island,) 
Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Eighth Wards of the City and County of 
New York. 

A Representative in the Forty-first Congress of the United States, for the Fifth 
Congressional District, composed of the Seventh, Tenth, Thirteenth and Fourteenth 
Wards of the City and County of New York, 

A Representative in the Forty-first Congress of the United States, for the Sixth 
Congressional District, composed of the Ninth, Fifteenth and Sixteenth Wards of 
the City and County of New York. 

A Representative in the Forty-first Congress of the United States, for the Seventh 
Congressional District, composed of the Eleventh and Seventeenth Wards of the 
City and County of New York. 

A Representative in the Forty-first Congress of the United States, for the Eighth 
Congressional District, composed of the Eighteenth, Twentieth, and Twenty-first 
Wards of the City and County of New York. 

A Representative in the Forty-first Congress of the United States, for the Ninth 
Congressional District, composed of the Twelfth Ward (including Randall’s Island 
and Ward’s Island,) Nineteenth Ward, (including Blackwell’s Island,) and Twenty- 
second Ward of the City and County of New York. 


COUNTY OFFICERS also to be elected for said County: 

Twenty-one Members of Assembly. 

A City Judge, in place of Abraham D. Russell. 

A Register, in the place of Patrick H. Jones, appointed in the place of Charles 
Halpine, deceased. 

Two Supervisors, in the places of William M. Tweed and Sheridan Shook. 

All whose terms of office will expire on the last day of December next. 


Respectfully yours, H. A. NELSON, 
Secretary of State. 


G. 


vy 


Suerirr’s Orrics, 
Crry anp County or New York, Aug. 3, 1868. 


I hereby certify the above to be a correct copy of the notice this day received 
by me from the Secretary of State. JAMES O'BRIEN, 
? Sheriff of the City and County of New York. 
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PROPOSALS. 


eee 


Croton Aqueduct Department. 


TO CONTRACTORS. 


Separate sealed proposals, each endorsed with the 
title of the work to which it relates, the name of the 
bidder, and the date of its presentation, will be re- 
ceived at this office until 11 o’clock, A. M., of Monday, 
October 5, 1868, for the construction of stone-block 
pavements in Thirty-fourth street, from Tenth to Elev- 
enth Avenues, and in Perry street, from Bleecker to 
Fourth streets, and for crosswalks at the intersection of 
Waverley place and West Tenth street, and across 
West street at the northerly side of Dey street. 

Plaus may be seen, and specifications and forms for 


bids, obtained on application at this office. 


THOMAS STEPHENS, 
ROBERT L. DARRAGH, 
GEORGE G. GREENE, 


Croton Aqueduct Board, 


New Yor, Sept. 22, 1868. 








SS 
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GLOBE MUTUAL 
Mite Insurance Company, 


160 FULTON STREET, 








Cor. Broapway, N. Y. 


———_* @ e—___—_ 


This Company offers New and Important Inducements ! 


2 Premiums are not forfeited in case of Policies being discontinued 
—after three years Paid-up Policies are issued for whole amount of pre- 


miums received. 


THIS FEATURE Is ORIGINAL Wile THIS COMPANY. 
Dividends may be applied to increase the amount insured or 
to reduce future premiums, 


— oe 


TRUSTEES. 


LORING ANDREWS, of Loring An- | SAMUEL R. PLATT, of Adriance & 
drews & Son, 72 Gold St. Platt, 165 Greenwich St. 

JOHN VANNEST, of Vannest & Hay- 
den, 79 Beekman St. 


JOHN K. PRUYN, Prest. Central Bank, JOHN D. MAIRS, of David Dows & 
& | 
al 


GEORGE LORILLARD, New York. 


Brooklyn. Co., 20 South St. 
PLINY FREEMAN, President. 


HENRY C. FREEMAN, Secretary. 


JOHN A. HARDENBERGH, of Fen- 
ner, Hardenbergh & Co., 126 Wa- 


CHAS. KNEELAND, of Bogert ter St. 
Kneeland, 49 William St | CYRUS P. SMITH, Vice-Pres’t B’klyn 
JNO. BUTTERFIELD, of Wells, But | City R. R. & Union Ferry Co., and 
terfield & Co., Am. Exp. Co. | late Mayor of Brooklyn 


PLINY FREEMAN, President. 
LORING ANDREWS, Vice-President. 
H. C,. FREEMAN, Secretary. 
JOHN A. HARDENBERGH, 2d Vice-President. 
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KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE CB. 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 


— 


HOME DISTRICT, 


COMPRISING THE 


STATES OF NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, RHODE 
ISLAND and CONNECTICUT. 


_—— - ooo - 


H. LASSING, Sup’t of Agencies, 


No. 161 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





HOPE 
Hire Insurance Company, 


92 BRO“DWAY, NEW YORK. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - - $150,000 
NET SURPLUS, March 1, 1868, - 53,392 


—--- © @e——_. 


JAMES E. MOORE, JACOB REESE, 


SmcrETAaRY PResipenr. 








ss (§s QUARTERLY REVIEW ADVERTISER. — $7 
PROVIDENT 
Life Insurance and Investment Co. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CAPITAL, - - = = «= $1,000,000. 


Office—-MASONIC TEMPLE, DEARBORN St., CHICAGO; ‘Tit: 
LIFE INSURANCE AND INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 


OFFICERS. 
I I ii, ons ncineun saa ESE ea iw ke ved ewinbirenceied President. 
By Sy PID EE coccccccccosoose BACT RS Rian ..-Vicc -Presiicnt, 
Gp NED cc cccsecceccssnncossscesones sin bebbidtidinbelicaslana uhnadtienddmidinien wigioael Secretary. 


Finance Committee. 
GEORGE F. HARDING, F. H. WINSTON, WILLIAM H. RAND. 


Board of Directors. 





Sn Tr; iss 6i 01 nipenepaenesibeenbenariak buatraaepmiasebe vale Commission Merchant, 
ES Ie, EE cnt cee cncanneecnnd. 160tsensemenerorededecsgneenaeneel Attorney at Law. 
8 0. ARE aPC RE Ger eral Superinuten lent Michi in Ce :tral Railroad. 
FP. H. WINSTON... c.cccccccvcce TIITTITTTrTIrTrrrrrrririrrrirT Tite --Attorney at Law 
EN BS) ee ee ern Capitalist 
T. B. BLACKSTONE.........-ccsccces President Chiesgo and St. Louis Railroad Company 
Oe inns cbedvadnddseendard und thsehwdmekbthnaedenieeeee Secretary. 
WILLIAM H. RAND....... anaes -Chi-ago Tribune Company. 
SAMUEL H: ALE budbecccexscnececonsts . oe .Firm ¢ if Hale & Ayer, Iron Merchants, 
WM. H. FEERY vend x Directo Chie: wo aid Northwestern Railr: yd Compan 

DANIEL THOMPSON........ Commission Me robs int and Superintendent City Railway Co. 
FOE Bo POETS cc cccccesccscccedeesecsenccsacoucsossenesousse Attorney at Law, Peoris 





ZETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


or 


Hartford, Connecticut. 





CAPITAL, - - - += += + + = = $3,000,000 


Se SOP i wdencacnsernccesacuseesdedscessabssndvaenceenetseseenncéensin’ $4,000,000 00 
I lt I OUUNE SID vo cinkecennndtcsroecccenscccsicdsmudnasaewsatbad 19,127,410 06 
LUCIUS J. HENDEE, President. J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 


J.B BENNETT, General Agent. Branch, 171 Vine street, C neinnati, Ohio. 
A. A. WILLIAMS, General Agent for New England. Office, Providence, R. I. 
CAPT. E. P. DORR, Superintendent Inland Department : Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fire and Inland Navigation Policies issued at the Agencies of this C Jompary, on terme 
adapted to the hazard. and consiatent with a fair profit. 
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LORD & TAYLOR 


ARE NOW OFFERING 


oy wim Ss & ie 


An Entirely New and Desirable Stock of 


PASHI®NABLE )RY (86D 


SUITAB 
Fall and Winter. 


— > 


JHE SEVERAL PEPARTMENTS, VIZ. : 


Dress Goods, 

C\oaks and Mantiilas, 

Siks, 
Mourning, 
Crortks, 
Uprortsrtery, 
Shaws, 
Groves, 

Ladkes andi Gentlemen's Furnishing, 

HAVE BEEN NEWLY AND COMPLETELY STOCKED, 

aup vas 


Latest Paris and London Novelties 


WILL BE FOUND IN EACH, 


In great barieiy and af bery low price. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


461 to 467 Broadway, cor. Grand 8t. 
251 to 257 Grand St., cor. Chrystie St. 











United States Treasury, 


New York, Maron 16, 1868. 


fONVERSION OF SEVEN-]HIRTY Notes. 


Holders of Seven-Thirty Notes, falling due June 15 and 
July 15, 1868, are informed that these Notes cannot be con- 


verted into 


Hibe-Cwenty Sit per cent. Bonds, 


Bearing 6 per cent. interest in Gold, 
Which interest is payable on the first days of January and July. 


The exchange will be made by allowing the interest on 
the Seven-Thirties up to the day of presentation, and charging 
the interest which has already accrued on the Bond (since Jan- 


uary Ist), at 6 per cent. IN CURRENCY. 


Each Seven-Thirty Note must be endorsed by the person 
presenting it for conversion, whether the Note has been made 


payable to order or not. 


Notes must be forwarded to the undersigned at the ex- 
pense of the holder, and the Bonds will be returned at the ex- 
pense of the Department. If reuistereD Bonds are desired, 
care must be taken to specify legibly the name to be inserted 
in such Bond, the denomination required, and the place at 


which the interest is to be paid. 
H. H. VAN DYCK, 
Ass’t Treasurer of U. 8. at New York. 














To Contributors. 
All articles should be received at least a month before the day of publication. 


Contributions fromall parts are equally welcome; they will be accepted or rejected solely 


according to their merits or demerits, their suitableness or unsuitableness 


CONTENTS OF No. XXXIV. 


SEPTEMBER, 1868. 
I.—NiIcHoLas COPERNICUS. 
[1.—Turee Centuries oF SHAKESPEARE. 
II].—Epinemics, Anctent anp Mopern. 


IV.—Tue Srece or CHareston. 


V.—Ovr Cotirers AND Semmartes, Mate anp FEMALE. 


VI.—“ Srrixes” versus Waaes AND Caprra.. 
Vil.—Comers AND THEIR OrBrIrTs. 
Vill._—Ovr Presipentiat Canpipartes. 


[X.—Norices anp Crrrictsms. 


AGENTS 


FOR THE 


National Quarterly Review, 


The Review may be had of the following Agents: 








New Yorx.—New York, Sinclair Tousey, General Agent, 121 Naseau Street. Rochester, D. 
M. Dewey. Buffalo, J. 8. Hawks. Troy, 8. 1. Hoyt 

Connecricut.—New Haven, J. H. Pease. Hartord, F. A. Brown 

District or CoLvuusra.— Washington, Taylor & Maury. 

IuuiNois.—Chicago, John R. Walsh 

Kentock,.—Louisville, J. W. Clarke and F. A. Crimy 

Marxe.— Portland, George R. Dennis & Brother. Augusta, Edward Fenno. 

Pesnsytvania.—l’biladel) hia, James K. Simon, 33 South Sixth Street, General Agent for 
Pennsylvania. Pittsburg, Kay & Co 

Baitisen Awenica.— Kingston, C. W., T. W. Robinson. Montreal, B. Daweon & Son. Que- 
bec, P. Sinclafr. St. Johns, N. B.,J.& A. McMillan. Halifax, E. G. Fuller. 

M assacuvusetrs.— Boston, A. Williams & Co., General Agente for New England; W. V. Spen- 
cer, 134 Washington, Street;? John J. Dyer & Co., 35 Schoo! Street. Springfield, 
Chapin, Birdsever & Co. Lowell, B. C. Sargent. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 85 A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 

















